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PREFACE. 



The following seimons, as the title-page indicates, 
were delivered in the college chapel on Sabbath after- 
noons, before the officers and students of Brown 
University. With the exception of the tenth and 
fourteenth sermons, they were all originally prepared 
for this religious service. Having been written at 
various intervals, during a period of four years, in 
preparing them for the press, they have been so ar- 
ranged as to form something like a series of discourses 
on what I suppose to be the most important doctrines 
of the gospel. The sermons on the revolutions in 
Europe were written immediately after the accounts 
were received of the events to which they relate, and 
are added because they treat of subjects at present of 
universal interest. 

It has been the design of the author, in making 
this selection from the discourses which he has deliv- 
ered to his pupils, to present a plain exhibition of the 
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way of salvation by Christ. He publishes them, in 
the hope that, by the blessing of God, they may be 
the means of directing the attention of the young to 
the importance of personal religion. 

BsowN ViOYEBsrrY, Nov. 16, 1848. 
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"Thb tool hath said zn kh hiait» Tkuui is ho God.'* 

Pmlm m. L 

It is scarcely possible for us to eoiiyerse, eTen for a few 
moments, with another human being, whhoot instinctiTelj fbrm- 
ing an opiidon respecting his intellectual capacity. Ahhoagh 
ire may be unable definitely to express the reason for our judg- 
ments, yet every one has formed fbft himself a standard by which 
lie estimates the ability of others. Wei readily and often rashly 
assign to the men whom we meet a place among the ordinary, 
the distinguished, or the hi^y gifted ; or among the inferior, 
the weak, oi* the Very weak in intellect These difierences, 
however, may all exist within the normal conditions of the 
human understanding. We sometimes, however, meet with a 
man whose mind does not obey those laws which govern the 
operations of ordinary intelligence. We find ourselves in 
the presence of one vnth whom we can hold but partial and 
imperfect communion. We perceive that the being before us 
6x^ not form his judgments in the same manner as the rest 
of mankind. He Mrill believe, for instance, with unquestioning 
confidence, an assertion which to other men seems absurd. 
He will, on the other hand, refuse hb assent to the plainest 
statement of fact, and hold out imconvinced against an accu« 
mulation of evidence of which a tithe would satisfy a man of 
sober understanding. A person of this character, I think, we 
alwa3r8 designate as a fool. 
But this is not the only fimn in which folly exhibits itself. 

1 



2 THEORETICAL ATHEISM. 

We sometimes observe men who are convinced of the ex- 
istence of a physical or a moral law, and yet act as if that 
which they believe to be true they certainly knew to be fiJse. 
An idiot, though he may have been burned by the fire, will 
immediately expose himself to the danger of being burned 
again. He wiil learn wisdom neither firom observation noi 
experience. Thus also we see men, for the sake of a mo- 
mentary gratification, deliberately do an act which must woik 
the wreck of character and the loss of reputation, and subject 
them through life to the gnawings of unavailing remorse. 
Thus the inebriate surrenders himself to a habit which he 
knows to be destructive of all peace of mind, and which must 
vender him inevitaUy both loathsome and contemptiUe. Thus 
also we sometinies observe a young man, endowed with prom- 
iwDg ^xlities, for whom parents and friends are making 
innumerable sacrifices, before whom the path to honorable 
distinction is plainly set open, basely squandering his time, 
associating widi the £nvolous, the xeddess, and the profligate, 
and choosing for his portion poverty, remorse, and contempt, 
instead of affluence^ conscious rectitude, and elevated standing. 
When we see men thus acting in deliberate defiance of the 
dictates of their own underetanding* and in direct opposition to 
their clearly apprehended interests, I believe we always refer 
tbem to the clasB of fools. Though endowed with the power 
of forethought^ they act as though they were deprived of it ; 
and hence we number them with those on whom the power of 
fiorethou^ has never been bestowed. The former of these 
classes may be denominated theoretical, and the latter practi- 
cal, fools. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that the element of folly 
does not, by necessity, pervade the whole intellectual charac- 
ter. There seem to exist, in this respect, what may, perhaps, 
nol ini4»propriately be denominated mental idiosyncracies. 
The man not unfrequently, on some subjects, reasons and 
*udges like other men, while, upon other subjects, he is liable 
to the charge of incon%tt>le fMy. In some cases, he may 
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respect the precepts of pncdcal wisdom, while in oChen he 
seems suRendered up to the dominion of hopeless fittuity. 

Whatever, may he die manner in which follj is displayed, 
die feelings with which we contemplate it axe mariced with 
sufficient distinctness. Where a man is a hopeless idiot, we 
pity him. The finger of God has touched him, and we are 
bound, by every tie of brotherhood, to treat him with though 
fill commisemtion. When, however, we behold foUy of a 
mixed character,*- when a man is endowed with intelligence, 
and acts as if he were an idiot,— I think we are conscious of a 
very diffisrent emotion. Tlie man can see some things clearly 
encmgih, while other tilings, equally evident, he utterly refuMs 
to see. He will believe what he chooses, though it be ever so 
destitute of proof, while he refuses to believe that which 
displeases him, though establiriied on the most irrefrBgabto 
evidence. We cannot but believe that his slate of mind is 
owing to some hidden and by no means commendable bias, and 
we can contemplate him neitiier with respect ibf his intellect 
nor confidence in his integrity. 

The same sentiments, in most respects, are awakened by the 
exhibition of practical foUy. If an idiot, who has never been 
able to appreciate the relation of cause and efiect, throws 
himself a second time into the fire, from which, at imminent 
peril to ourselves, we have rescued him, we pity his sad 
calamity. But when a man possessed of a reasonable soul acts 
again and again in opposition to his acknowledged and most 
vital interests ; when he sacrifices all that renders life a blessing 
for a contemptible gratificati<m ; when, in defiance of the plain- 
est dictates of his understanding, he repeatedly calls down 
upon himself the direct penalties of inexorable law, — we may, 
it is true, pity him, but our pity is mingled with feelings nearly 
allied to contempt. 

Indeed, I do not remember any emotions more universal 
than those with which we contemplate the intellectual charac- 
ter of our fellow-men. We admire, nay, we almost venerate, 
a powerful understanding united to vast reach of thought, and 
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eWaiHNi^ited, «teaiUafll oootinuity of purpose. The yery Act 
that we hold intellectual fellowship with a mind thus endowed 
cveates within us, at times, an emotion akin to that of sub- 
limity. On the contrary, as universal and deep-sef^ is the 
disgust awakened within us l^ striking exhibitions either of 
theoretical or practical fi)lly. I do not know but we feel an 
emodoB of self-esteem arising even from the contempt with 
which we never fidl to regard it. Nay, ^ 'tis not in fi^y not to 
WGom a fool.'' The dieoretical fool laughs at the practical 
fbcH, Tlie practicid fod despises the theoretical fool. Thus 
human nature, whether wise or unwise, bears testinumy to the 
estimation in which this attribute is held throughout the uni- 
verse of God. 

Such, then, is the nature of the epithet by which the pen 
of inspiration designates the intellectual character of him who 
denies the existence of a God. It declares him to be a fooL 
Observe also the force of the expression. It does not make 
this affirmation solely of him who unblushingly avows bis 
atheism, but even <^ him who cherishes it in the solitude of 
his own boscHn — ^The fool hath said in hu hearty There 
is DO God.'* Lrt us, then, during the remainder of this 
discourse, attempt to illustrate the truth of this sentiment of 
inspiration. 

From what I have already said, it will at once appear that 
the denial <^ the existence of God may be either theoretical at 
practicaL It is theoretical when we affirm that no such being 
as God exists. It is practical when, professing to believe that 
he exists, we act in aU respects as thou£^ we believe that he 
did not exist In the present discourse, we shall treat of the 
first oi these errors. 

I have already intimated that theoretical folly may manifest 
itself in two forms, either in that of absurd credulity, or of absurd 
incredulity. I think that in the denial of the existence of God 
both of those elements <^ foUy may be discovered. 

1. It is surely an evidence of absurd credulity to believe 
an assertkm, req^ectiBg any sulyeet whenever, when no evidencis 
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it brought forwnrd to sustnin il ; and especially when, from 
ihe necessity of ihe case, Ihc evidence, if il did exist, is beyond 
ihe re«ch of ilie human understanding. There have frequently 
appeared impostors, who have affirmed that ihey should never 
<fic. Men have been found, who, without any evidence, have 
believed their assertions. Has not the whole world united 
in declaring them to be absurdly credulous ? Have ihey not 
tlways been believed to be, so far as this subject was con- 
cfmed, fools, on whose judgment, in future, no reliance could 
mltVf be reposed > Men have frequently predicted that, on a 
particular day, the world would be burned up, and they have 
found persons who believed ihat such would be the fact, simply 
on the ground of these prediction.s. Mankind have laughed at 
ihem as credulous simpletons, merely because, in a matter 
of importance, they believed an assertion unsupported by the 
ihadow of evidence. Suppose that, on the ground of your 
tffinnation, you could moke a man believe that molten lava 
would not cwBume him, and that, relying on your declaration, 
he resolved to throw himself into the cmter of a volcano; in 
what ealimatiQn would you hold his understtmding ? Or sup- 
pose Hat it were asserted that every star in the firmament is 
o gtoriSed spirit, placed there to gaze forever on the events 
tiuispiring on tl)is little earth. Were a man to believe this 
■ssertion, sustained by no evidence -^ nay, where, if the asser- 
tion were true, the evidence is intinilely beyond the reach of 
thn human faculties, — could we believe him to be in possession 
of a sound understanding ? We see, then, in general, that with 
the exception of intuitive propositions, Ihe human mind, in the 
proper exercise of its faculties, can never believe, unless 
through the medium of evidence, and that, if it believe any 
uaertion without evidence, we always consider it to be alyt 
■urdty credulous. 

Now, the atheist declares to us that there is no Giod. 
What ia the proof of his assertion ? By what sj-llogism doea 
he demonstrate it > What is his major, and what is his minor 
He tells us that hs fau never seen, nor feit, wv 
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heard God ; and, therefore, that God does not eziat But does 
nothing exist on earth which has never manifested itself 
either to his senses or to his consciousness? How does he 
know but, among the truths which have thus fiir escaped his 
notice, one may be the existence of God ? Has he lived for- 
ever, and been present from eternity, throughout the inunensitjr 
of space? Where was he when the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy? How 
does he know but that God may have existed where and when 
he was not ? On this subject, I take pleasure in introducing 
to your notice a remarkable passage from Foster's Essays— 
a vcdume of such inestimable value, that no young man should 
consider his education truly commenced, unless he has given 
it an attentive and thorough perusal. 

** The wonder then turns on the immense intelligence by 
which a man could know that there is no God. What ages 
and what lights are requisite for this attainment I This intelli- 
gence involves the very attributes of divinity, while a God is 
denied. For, unless this man is omnipresent, unless he is at 
this moment in every place in the universe, he cannot know 
but there may be in some place, manifestations of a Deity, by 
which even he would be overpowered. If he does not know 
absolutely every agent in the universe,' the one that he does 
not know may be God. If he is not himself the chief agent 
in the universe, and does not know what is so, that which is so 
may be Grod. If he is not in absolute possession of all the 
propositions that constitute universal truUi, the one which he 
wantBmay be,that there isaGod. If he cannot with certainty 
assign the cause of all that he perceives to exist, that cause 
may be a God. If be does not know every thing that may 
have been done in the immeasurable ages that are past, some 
things may have been done by a Grod. Thus, unless he 
knows all things, — that is, precludes the idea of another Deity 
by being one himself, — he cannot know that the being whose 
existence he rejects does not exist But he must know that he 
does not exist, else he deserves equal contempt and com- 
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, for ihe temerity ^ 
kod acts acaardingly." 

Such, then, my brethren, is the absurdity of the assertioa ' 
that there is no God. It is an nsaertion not only unsustained 
by evidence, but one, the truth of which could not be certainly 
known, unless the assertor were himself endowed with the 
attributes of the Deity. In a word, I think that any one who 
reflects for a moment upon Ihe fewness and feebleness of the 
faculties of man, and then upon Ihe boundlessness of the uni. 
lerae, must be convinced, that the assertion that God does 
iM exist, involves within itself all the elements of the most 
mralting absurdity. 

I have, thus far, endeavored to show that atheism is absurd 
\a its credulity. I shall nest attempt to show that it is equally 
kiwtrd ia its unbelief Not only does it believe without the 
ifcarirm' of evidence, nay, where evidence is by necessity im- 
pc^ible, but it disbelieves a proposition of which the evidence 
it interwoven with the very structure of the human uoder- 
itanding. 

Before entering upon this part of our subject, allow me to sug- 
gMt a single explanation. 1 am not about to prove to you the 
cziBtence of God, as though it were to you a matter of doubt 
Yoa need no such proof. You all believe this all-important 
tncth, and no illustration of mine could render it more evident 
"ne belief in a First Cause, a superintending Providence, is one 
of ibe ideas common to our race, as soon as the mind is quick* 
med into even incipient activity. So necessarily is this belief 
pnwwtH among the first forma of human knowledge, that it 
pnMaa Ihrou^ the thick covering of ignorance which com- 
raoi^ arenpreads our faculties when man is unenlightened 
bf iwratabon. The mind of the creature needs the idea of a 
Pumii. and it will asMciate this idea with the sun, the moon, 
I, nay, with four-fooled beasts and creeping things, 
n live destitute of a belief which is demanded by the 
« of our intellectual nature. It is not, then, my design 
to piQva U yoo the wisieDce of a God, but to iUustiata to yoN 
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the process by which the belief in his extstenee has beoom 
universal. In doing this, I hope also in another respeet to 
exhibit to you the absurdity oi atheism. 

1. Inthefiist place, the idea <^ power, of cause and efieetfk 
the universal and spontaneous suggestion of the human intelli- 
gence. It springs up unbidden and irrepressible from the first 
perception of a change. We cannot conceive of a change 
without being conscious immediately of the notion ci a cause by 
which it was efiecled. This law of the human mind is umvel^ 
sal, and its operation may be as readily perceived in the case 
of a child as of a philosopher. You may eanly make tiie 
experiment for yourselves. Remove a child^s toy from one 
room to another, and he will instantly ask you who did it 
This change of its place immediately suf^ests to him the idea 
of a cause. Tell him that no one did it, that it took pboe 
without the exertion of any sufficient power, and see if yoo 
can make him believe you. Let him bum his hand in tiie 
fire, and see if you can induce him to repeat the experiment 
His own infantile intelligence has attained the conviction that 
like causes produce like eflects, and no argument can possibly 
emdicate it But suppose it were otherwise ; suppose that 
you observed a child to be entirely destitute of this suggestkm, 
that the notion of cause and effect never seemed to govern its 
conduct, but that it would place its hand in a flame as often as 
an opportunity occurred, without being able to arrive at the 
notion that the fire was the cause of its pain. You wouM 
decide at once that the child was an idiot ; and you would not 
be mistaken. You see that a human mud cannot be deprived 
of this suggestion, without losing an essential element of its 
original intelligence. 

T^ trutfi which I wish to illustrate was forcibly taught by- 
Dr. Beattie, when he wished to impress upon his son the fact 
of the existence of God. Tracing the letters of the child's 
name in the fresh mould of the garden, he sowed in the lines 
some ordinary seeds. Very socm the scm discovered his own 
name distinctiy growing oat of the ground, and demanded of 
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1m Alber the cause of it Dr. Beattie at first told him it wu 
produced by chance ; but the child would not believe it, nor 
ooulJ he be peisuaded by all his father's ingenuity that tt was 
BM the work of some intelligent agent From this incident, 
he waa taught the idea of a universal cause. 1 think that 
e»eiy one who reflects upon this occurrence will declare thai 
thk child, in insisting u|>on the necessity of a cause, spoke the 
apiage of human nature. 

,lfow, we are encompassed on every side by changes spring- 
I up around us in infinite variety. Every season of the 
', every month, every day, and every night, nay, every 
Vi is crowded with them in numbers without beginning and 
I end, and every one, when we reflect upon it, by 
H cofwtilution of our minds, suggests to us the idea of a 
I. The necessity of this idea is, therefore, pressed upon 
f the very constitution of our minds, as soon as we begin 
3 the changes continually occurring in the universe 
nd ua. 

. Secondiy, when we examine this notion of cause and 

Bt, we perceive that at first it is satisfied with observing 

reUlion of antecedent and consequent combined with the 

, of power. It is not long, however, before the mind proceeds 

Mr, Slid asks not only for a cause, but for a sufficient 

n. The child of Dr. Beattie could not be made to 

that the wind and the rain had by accident deposited 

lMd» in the order in which he perceived them. He knew 

■Ua must have been done by a cause thai knew his name, 

oould apell it, and form the letters of which it was com- 

4. Until Btich a cause could be suggested, his mind could 

mt ntisfied. So, when we are asked what causes the 

nh of vegetation, we reply, heat and moislure, the rain 

the NDshine. At firal, this explanation may seem satis- 

but soon the elements of our intelligence require us 

a step farther. We observe the innumerable forms 

and utility springing up every where around us ; we 

Ikawandei&l Jawi 1? wbich eveiy piocen of vega 
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talion is goremed ; we trace the telatiom ezirtii^ between die 
▼egetable and animal kingdoms ; We pursue our inquiriee faMD 
the higher ranks of being, and learn the habitudes, the in- 
stincts, the uses of brutes, and the faculties, the intelligeneiii 
and the development of man. We at once conclude that oat 
first conception of cause is wholly inadequate to account Ibr 
iStud changes which we perceive. The drop of water and ths 
beam of sunlight could never in strictness be the cause of the 
matchless beauty with which the earth is overspread. We 
cannot ascribe to senseless matter a power infinitely transcend 
mg that of the highest human intelligence. The most pn> 
fbund philosopher would be pronounced insane were he tD 
attempt die formation of a blade of grass ; and can we ascribe 
to brute matter the power to subject the dements of nature 10 
compUcated and mysterious hiw, or to create the blushing 
loveliness of spring or the rich abundance of autumn ? We at 
once determine dMt, hidden behind these visit^e anleoedenii, 
there must exist an adequate cause, an intelligent power, com* 
potent to the production of all these changes, and to which all 
that we see is, firom necesnQTf subordinate. We are thus 
led to conceive of an underived and absdute cause. When 
the mind arrives at this idea, it rests satisfied, h demands 
nothing more ultimate. The mind of the cieature re po se s 
upon the concepticMi of a self-existent, all-powerftil, and all* 
wise Creator, and it is henceforth at rest 

8. But, supposing that we have arrived at the notkm of 
underived causation, ftue question may still be asked, May not 
several independent causes originate the changes iHuch aie 
taking place around us ? Hub question is readily answered by 
examining the fiicts in the case. Every thing tfnit we behold 
is manifestly a part of one umversal whole. Every law is 
fbund to be in perfect harmony with every other law. Were 
the various forces which regulate die motions of our system 
in the smallest degree modified, universal ruin would ensue. 
Every thing teaches us diat the universe, with all its changes, 
is nothing more than the realisation of one single oonoeptkn. 
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This fftct excludes the idea of a multiplicity of causes, and 
lEaches us, that the cause of causes, the absolute causatioa, is 
every where one and the same. We ibus arrive at the idea 
of « universal cause, a sufficient reason why all thiugs are, 
ud why they arc such as they are ; that is, of a Creator iufi- 
itiie in power and unsearchable in wisdran. 

4. Wheu we reflect upon huimm conduct, we find that we 
ilwaya connect the outward act with the spiritual dispoeitioa, 
M btcntioQ, from which it proceeds. Observing them in this 
light, we perceive in every action the quality of right or vir- 
lue, or of ils opposite wrong or vice. We know that the con- 
Bitulion of the moral beings around us is similar to our own. 
We refer their outward manifestations to their appropriate 
yirittf*! di^tositions, and hence, from their actions, we judge 
pn to be either virtuous or vicious. Virtue we cannot but 
ftsem and venerate ; vice we cannot but despise and abhor. 
!QkKi I think, must be universally considered as the proper 
s of all moral inlelligencea. Ijet us now refer these 
I principles to our judgments respecting the Arst and 
J cause. We observe by our own experience that our 
viltuous actions are always followed by happiness and thai 
Klf'«pprobatioQ which is, in itself, an exceeding great reward. 
We, on the coDtrary, observe that vicious actions are followed 
^ pain and remorse, and a fearful looking-for of judgment. 
Wo oheerve that the same consequences follow the cor- 
leot actions of others. We trace the vicissitudes of 
k, and oboerve thai they are regulated by the same law. 
Va gee that, irrespective of all human power and human 
I, oajf, in de^ite of all the wisdom of man, virtue is 
f connected with happiness, and vice with misery. 
tbeu, is an order of sequence established, and it must 
l»een established by the universal, the all-pervading 
Here, ihen, we behold the perpetual acting of the 
^ty ; and from it we learn the moral attributes which 
) his character. We thus arc taught that he loves . 
g4 ihlwn figs, and we conclude that his moral, Lke his 
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natural, attrilnites are infinite. We thus arrive at the OMicep- 
tion of an Almighty Gauge who is infinitely holy. This our 
intellectual and moral natures unite in ascribing to the Creator 
every perfection of which we can conceive in an infinite 
degree. Such, it seems to me, b the result to which the 
unbiased faculties of the human mind would naturally arrive. 

That mankind have generally arrived at this result is by no 
means asserted. The apostle Paul declares that men did not 
like to retain Gk>d in their knowledge, and, therefore, they 
exchanged him for felse gods, and worshipped and served the 
creature rather than the Creator. What I intend to affirm is, 
^t this is the result to which the fitculties of the human mind 
arrive, whenever they are employed in the earnest and honest 
inquiry after God. Nay, more, this is the result to which 
they actually have in some cases arrived, even when deprived 
of the light of revelation. Thus saith the apostle to the 
Bomans : ^^ The invisible things of God, even his eternal power 
and Godhead, are clearly seen, being understood by the thin^ 
that are made.*^ Tims also saith the Psalmist : *^ The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth forth 
his handy work.*^ Accordingly, many of the heathen philoso- 
phers, but, above all, Socrates, from an observation of the 
woriLS of creation and of the providential dealings of God, 
arrived at a conception of the character of the First Cause very 
sbnilar to that which I have described. They attained to this 
knowledge without the assistance of revelation ; and hence 
we learn that this attainment is within the reach of the unas- 
sisted human fitculties. If, then, men have not commonly 
discovered these truths, or if, having discovered, they have not 
retained them in their knowledge, the reason is to be found, 
not in the inadequateness of their intellectual faculties, but 
in some cause of an entirely difierent character. 

Now, the atheist, in defiance of this universal suggestion 
of the human intelligence, afiirms that there is no God. He 
&US excludes firom the human mind the idea of cause and 
eflfoct, without which the easential nature of nmid would be 
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. Abolish ihis suggestion, and I do not say that we 

e desBtute of mind, but it would not be the mind of a 

Again, admit the idea of cause and effect, and suppose 

s causation resides in mere physical antecedents, 

r on assertion from which the mind even of child- 

d revx>lia. Again, admit the idea of absolute causation, that 

f almighty power and omniscient wisdom, and deprive 



it of all ita momi a 

DDT good, nor merciful, nc 

wption from which ihe t 



— let such a being be neither holy, 
- and you hove created a con- 
f man recoils in unutterable 



<fismay. Thus, atheism, in any form in which it 
•ented, leads us a 



> intellectual or moral absurdity. 
ThuB, he who denies the being of God not only refuses to 
betieve what is proven on incontrovertible evidence, but he 
ilenies the existence of the elementary principles of human 
intelligence. Were he thus to deny a fact in history, or a 
dacttiiie of philosophy, he surely could not escape the imputa- 
6oa of egregious folly. 

In ihus stating the necessity of the idea of a Deity to the 
bmnan mind, aa soon as its faculties are at all developed, I 
tlwik I do not overstate the fact. A remarkable illustration of 
Ab Imlb of what I have said has been presented in modem 
timaiy. Tou know that, during the French revolution, the 
Bbonal assembly decreed that there was no God, and that 
dnili was an eternal sleep. There speedily followed a disso- 
hitioo of the elements of society, an anarchy baptized in 
Uoud. 7*be authors of these blasphemies were soon alarmed 
U the results of their own labors, and quailed before the 
tempRBt which they had themselves excited. Robespierre 
Mmw lf WH anxious to restore the worship of the Supreme 
Biiiig, pfoloiinilly remarking, "Were there no God, it would 
' ftif u8 to form one." The nation rejoiced to 
I back a belief demanded by the principles of our 
!, and without which civil society could not long exist. 
, lastly, the belief of the atheist is wholly inoperative 
I purpOM for which it is intended. His object is, by 
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denying the existence of God, to banish the idea of immortality 
and of a state of future moral retribution. Thus, in the case 
to which I have just alluded, the assertion that death is an 
eternal sleep immediately followed the denial of the existence 
of Grod. But, even were atheism true, it furnishes no argu- 
ment whatever against either of these all-important truths. It 
is very obvious that we exist now, and the atheist asserts that 
we exist while there is no God. Why, then, though there be 
no God, may we not continue to exist forever ? It is manifest 
that, in the present life, individuals and nations are the subjects 
of moral government, misery follows the gratification of law- 
less desire, and happiness attends upon self-denying virtue. 
The atheist asserts that all this occurs on ecurth, while there is 
no Grod ; why, then, even were there no God, might not the 
same system of moral government be carried on through 
eternity ? To these questions no answer can be returned ; and 
hence, were atheism true, it would present no reason what- 
ever why we should not exist forever, and forever reap the 
due reward of our moral actions. 

We see, then, the absurdity of atheism. It asserts that 
which cannot be known to be true by any finite intelligence. 
It denies what cannot be disbelieved without den3ring the 
essential laws of human thought. It does this for a reason 
which would remain unaffected whether the assertion were 
true or false. 

In conclusion, young gentlemen, let me urge you to place 
this truth at the foundation of all your knowledge, and to 
make it the ever-present idea by which all your moral charac- 
ter is formed. Eschew every system of ethics or philosophy 
that does not adopt as its elementary truth the existence and 
attributes of God, and our moral accountability to him. From 
this truth learn to draw succor in the hour of adversity, 
deliverance from the assaults of temptation, counsel in the 
day of prosperity, and sustaining grace in the article of death. 
Thus, by the teachings of the Spirit, shall you grow up into the 
stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus. And remember always 
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to dmn, as 3^00 would 3^<aar most dreaded enexny, 'die man n^io 
eitber by precept or piactioe would diminwh the power of thk 
tnidi over jour conduct Bemember tbat it k the fool who 
hath said in bis heazt there is do God, and obserFe tiut inspiia^ 
tioD has aasigDed the reason of his unbelief — ** Corropt are 
tbey ; they have done abominaUe worics.^ Thus was it diree 
thoiMand years ago, thos is it now, and thus will it be foawer. 
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«Thb fool hath said in his hea&t, Thebb is no God." 

Paalm liii. 1. 

In the preceding discourse, I attempted to illustrate the 
folly of theoretical atheism. I there intimated that this folly 
existed in another form — that, whilst we believe in the exist- 
ence of God, w^ may yet act as though there were no God. 
This I termed practical atheism. To the consideration of this 
exhibition of folly let me now request your attention. 

We are all, I trust, satisfied of the absurdity of theoretical 
atheism. Our reason imperatively demands a First Cause ; our 
moral and intellectual nature imposes upon us the belief in his 
infinite perfections. But in your case this is not all. This 
belief has been instilled into your minds from your earliest 
infancy. As soon as you opened your eyes upon creation, 
you were taught that " the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth forth his handy work." The first 
lesson that you learned was the prayer that your mother taught 
you. Night and morning, as you knelt by her side, you have 
lisped out your infantile petition to " Our Father who art in 
heaven." I trust that the influence of these blessed instruc- 
tions has been obliterated neither by the turbulent sports of 
boyhood, nor the graver temptations of youth. I feel conscious, 
then, that I address a company of believers in the existence 
of God. Whatever may be your errors, theoretical atheism is 
not to be numbered among them. No argument could shake 
your belief in this great elementary fact which lies at the 
foundation of all true knowledge. 
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Bul while all this is so, may you not be jusdy liable u> Sm I 
cbufgc of practical atfaetsni ? You believe thai there is 
God. You do well. But do your wotks cotre^Kmd with yoor ' 
Wief? If they do not, and just id so &r as they do not, yoa 
■re guilty of pnictical atheism. In order to esamiue this 
questioii more accuraieiy, let ua proceed to unfold the coocep- 
tion which you have formed of the existence and attributes 
of God. 

1. We all, I presume, involve in our CMKeptioD of Giod the 
ideK of personality. One of the first lessons of science 
mebes us that qualities cannot exist without a subjecl, DOT 
energies without an agent. Black, white, hot, cold, cannot 
BDM of themselves, but only as there is scunething in which 
ibty inhere. So we can form no conception of the actual ex* 
iiiiii I of power, wisdom, goodness, or justice, unless there be 
■me being to whom th^se attributes belong; that is, some 
tgent who is powerful, and wise, and good, and just. To 
^eak of the First Cause, the real and sufiicient reason of all 
things, as a collection of attributes without any actual essence 
to which they belong, b absurd. Equally absurd is it to speak 
of the First Cause as an abstract notion. An abstract notiMi, a 
genetttlized idea, has no existence whatever, but in our own 
thoughts. The abstract idea of power or goodness, as of 
riuteneHS or blackness, is a mere conception, a state of our 
own minds. To speak, then, of the all-sufficient cause as an 
■taraction, without personality, without positive existence, is, 
■ it seems to me, to ascribe creative power and wisdom to 
AKchonging slates of our own intellect. I do no> know that any 
tlUDg can possbly be more absurd than such a notion — for ^- 
Kff it can scarcely be called. In opposition to all such teach- 
inp we conceive of the Deity as an actual existence, an infinite 
being, whom, by the analogy of language, we term persony to 
«bo(n all the attributes of Divinity by necessity belong. 

2. To this Infinite Being we involuntarily ascribe self'«xisl- 
eocv. He is the cause of causes, the ultimate reason why 
wa y tlwig exists. If he be the all-sufficient cause for all 
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Other existence, he must he the ultimate cause, or else there 
must be a succession of causes without beginning or end, 
which is absurd. As soon as we reflect upon such a suppo- 
sition, we are conscious that it is, if I may be allowed the 
expression, an unthinkable conception. When, on the con- 
trary, we attahi to the idea of an underived and self-existent 
cause, the craving of our intellect is satisfied. It is as such a 
being that the Scriptures always speak of God. " Tlius saith 
the Lord, I am the first and I am the last, and besides me 
there is no Grod. I am the Alpha and the Omega, the b^in- 
ning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty." 

This one truth admitted, we immediately perceive that there 
must exist an infinite difference between the Creator and the 
creature. Creation is derived, contingent, accidental. Tlie 
Creator is underived and necessary. Creation might or might 
not have existed. The self-existent must always have been. 
Every thing else is from its nature changeable. He is essen- 
tially unchangeable. Were creation multiplied a hundred fdd, 
he would be still the same. Were it all annihilated, he would 
still remain the unalterable, independent I AM. 

3. Intimately associated with the attribute of self-existence 
IS that of eternity, which reason, as well as revelation, teach us 
to ascribe to the Deity. The idea of eternity arises spon- 
taneously in our minds, as soon as we begin to think upon 
duration. We know that we have existed but for a very few 
years, and that duration existed before we were created. 
When did it commence ? We go backward to the origin of 
our race, we ascend to the dawn of the creation of our system, 
— still our idea of duration is unexhausted. We begin with 
the star that was last created ; we think back to the moment 
of the creation of that which next preceded it ; we go back to 
the era when one and another was not, until we arrive at the 
period when all was darkness, ere yet Grod had said, " Let there 
be light," — and we have not yet even diminished our conception 
of duration. We have exhausted our powers of measorement* 
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but duration still stretches backward to infinity. We have 
traced creation to its origin ; but whea did the Creator begin to 
exist ? What liniita can we assign to hia duration ? We feel 
at once tliat to affirm beginning to the uncreated one is absurd. 
Vt'e bow down in bumble adoiBlion, and exclaim with the 
Hebrew iaw^vcr, " Before llie mountains were bruught forth, 
or ever ihou hadst formed the earth or the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God." 

This is, however, only our notion of the eternity of the past. 
We turn and look forward towards on eternity that is to come. 
We go onward, in imagination, until we arrive at the period 
when our system, having tinishcd its api>oiDtcd course, shall be 
dissolved. Star after star, in the long lapse of millions of 
ogcs, goes out in darkness. The last light in tlie firmament 
flickers and is extinguished. The heavens have passed away 
M & scroll, and the maierial universe has ceased to be. Our 
power to measure the eternity to come ia exhausted, but what 
slmll measure the being of Him at whose word it was created, 
and at whose word it became nothing ? When can underived 
existence end ? We cannot even conceive of his liability to 
change or variableness. 

4. To the Deity we always ascribe infinite and absolute 
power. "A thousand years" (the period of all created things) 
" in his sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and us a watch 
U the nighL" " Of old hast thou laid the foundations of the 
earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands. They 
■hall perish, but ihou shall endure ; yea, all of them shall wax 
old ma doth a garment ; as a vesture shalt ihou change thera, 
■ail they shall be changed ; but thou art the same, and thy 
yean have no end." 

St. To the Deity we cannot but ascribe infinite and absolute 

Owr conceptions of created power are by necessity limited. 
The bcinga with which we are conversant are endowed with 
if in diflerenl degrees. We readily observe the difference 
1 feebleness nod strength, but we soon arrive at a limit 
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beyond which both sink to the level of equality. The insect 
that floats in the sunbeam, and ^^ behemoth, chief of tlie ways of 
God,** are alike powerless to heave the mountain from its foun- 
dations, or to uphold the earth in its orbit Created power m 
limited in kind as well as degree. Leviathan, ^^ when he raiseth 
himself up, may cause the mighty to be afraid ; ** but he is a 
brute, for God hath denied to him understanding. The loftiest 
intellect that the world has seen, can neither protect the body 
which it inhabits from the poisonous miasma of the marsh, nor 
avert the death which is instilled into our veins by the venom 
of the gliding reptile. But no such limits restrict our conceptions 
when we reflect upon the omnipotence of the Creator. His 
power extends equally throughout infinite space, and every 
where it is measureless. 

Nor does the power of the Creator resemble that of his 
creatures more in kind than in degree. Our power is ever 
relative. We can no more create the atom that floats in the 
sunbeam, than the planet that moves in the firmament The 
changes which we seem to efiect in the world around us, are 
nothing but the exhibitions of God*s wonder-working power. 
The husbandman prepares the earth and scatters abroad the 
seed, but it is ^^ God who giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed his own body.** But let man attempt by his 
own will to originate a single change in the creation, and he 
finds himself as powerless as the clods of the valley. To the 
Creator, on the contrary, we ascribe absolute and essential 
efficiency. By his simple will all things were created. " Grod 
said. Let there be light, and light was. By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and all the hosts of them by the breath 
of his mouth. For he spake and it was, he commanded and 
it stood fast.** And the God that in the beginning created, sus- 
tains and governs all ; uphoFding all things by the word of his 
power, and doing his will in the armies of heaven and among 
the inhabitants of the earth. 

6. Again: To God we ascribe omniscient wisdom. Traces 
of this attribute are recognized in man. Having an end in 
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new, ve can, with Taiious degrees of skill, so adjust our mcaos 
u lo accompli^ fiur purposes. But the profbmidesl wisdom 
oT man reveals nodiing so cicarly as its own inherent fecble- 
DOH. B)' what Glimige infatuatioD are its ends selected, and 
how KwUy inadequate are the means by which it hopes lo 
Ulaia tfaem I How puerile have been luosl of the objects of 
iMuafLlt oC tbe wise^ of men ! How small is the amount of 
tnitt vUch can now be sifled out from the labors of the human 
icdellect throu^ tbe long range of bj-gone ages ! The plana 
of ilili wm II and conqaerois have resulted in almost universal 
bdnre. "Die military and administrative talents of Napoleon 
veic pertiaps greater than those ever bestowed upon any other 
naiL The means at his disposal were such as human intellect 
nerer before wielded. Yet, before his death, llie lines which 
be had traced on the map of Europe were already effaced, 
and the politicaJ edifice which he had erected had crumbled 
inlo ruina. Thus must it be always with a creature of ycsier- 
day, Uind to tbe future, and ignorant of the purposes of Him 
who doelh all things according to the counsel of his own will. 
Infinitely disdimilar from our knowledge is that possessed 
by the Deity. Our knowledge is limited lo time ; lus pervades 
eternity. We know nothing more than the relation wliich 
otqects sustain to us; he knows all things absolutely. We 
know uotlung but the outward act, the visible seeming; he, 
the Biotive hidden in the deepest recesses of consciousness. 
We know not beyond the present ; lo him the most distant 
fiitun is <^n as tlie day. Our plans are continually thwarted 
by tbe interference of otheis; he, while allowing every created 
nuts] ageikt the unrestiained exercise of his free will, wtlliout 
nriablenen or the shadow of a turning, accomplishes those 
deapM which were formed from the outgoings of Eternity. 
In Cdafennity with these views ore the teachings of the Scrip- 
laia on this tubiect. "There is no darkness nor shadow of 
death where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves." 
"Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in hisaighl; 
tal all thingi are naked and open to the eyes of him with 
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whom we have to do.'' " He disappointeth the desires of the 
crafty, so that their hands cannot perform their enterprise. 
He taketh the wise in their own craftiness, and the counsel of 
the froward is carried headlong.'' ^' Surely the wrath of man 
shall praise thee, and the remainder of wrath shalt thoa 
restrain." 

7. To the Deity we ascrihe every moral attribute in infinite 
perfection. He is the Holy One. By this we mean that his 
nature is spotlessly pure, not by accident, but by the necessity 
of his b^ing ; not only that he never did wrong, but that he 
could no more do wrong than cease to exist Nor is this alL 
The holiness of Grod is not a mere negative quality, rendering 
it impossible for him to do wrong, but a positive attribute, ren- 
dering it equally necessary for him to do right. And, besides, 
with this perfection we always associate a moral afiection, a 
love of goodness, and a hatred to sin, intense and ever opera- 
tive. Virtue, throughout his moral universe, always meets his 
approving smile, while vice is every where confronted by his 
withering and all-consuming frown. 

The immaculate purity of the divine nature is every where 
revealed, as we reflect upon the relations which he sustains to 
his creatures. The existence of moral agents, endowed with 
the power of afiecting for good or for evil the destinies of each 
other, presupposes the necessity of government. There must 
exist a Judge of the earth, who will control the injurious and 
punish the wicked, as well as protect the innocent and reward 
the righteous. It is when we look up to God in this relation, 
that we adore him as a being of spotless justice. Never has an 
emotion been indulged, a word spoken, or an action performed, 
in the slightest degree tinged with virtue or vice, but he has, 
with perfect exactness, estimated its moral quality. He has 
thoroughly known either the palliations or aggravations by 
which it was attended. He has observed the degree of light 
which we have followed, or from which we have turned away ; 
and the strength of the temptation which we have successfully 
resisted, or by which we have been overcome. He thus is 
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perfectly acquainted with the desert of every action, 
nery moral agent he metea out ibe retribution justly due to 1 
obedience or tnuisgressioa. Nothing is loo high to be reached | 
by his award, nothing is so humble as to be neglected in i 
idjudic&tion. From eternity to etemitr, among the numberieM I 
ranges of existence that people ihe universe, this attribute h 
erer been exerted without the variableness or the shadow of 
* luniing. " He is a rock, his way is perfect ; for all his ways 
uv judgment ; — a God of truth and wilbouE iniquity, just and 
ririit ishe." "The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice; let the 
aniliilude o{ the isles be glad thereof. Clouds and darkness 
we round about him, justice and judgment are the habitation 
of his ifarone." 

8. But again : God b revealed to us not only as the Judge, 
but as the Father of the creatures whom he has made. Viewed 
la this relation, we behold him clothed in every attribute of 
(aienial goodness, desiring, with infinite love, the happiness of 
IB hia children. Every thing within us and around us bears 
witness to the existence of this perfecciou of the Godhead, 
Our senses and the objects which quicken them into enjoy- 
aieat, the laws which govern the univerae around us, Ihe won- 
derful &bric of the intellect within us, our moral nature, its 
opacity for endless happiness, and its near relation to him 
obose image it bears, the provision which has been made for 
M ccmele» progress in virtue as it is changed from glory to 
glory, all teach us that God is love. But ibis is only a distant 
•iew of his beneficence. A more aficcting conception of this 
utribute b derived from considering the relation which our 
Pallier wlio is in heaven sustains to every one of his individual 
dnUren. By him the very hairs of our head are all uimi< 
tend. Ho hears the cry of the raven, and scatters crumbs in 
Am pathway of the sparrow. He invites you, and me, and 
«teiy creature capable of knowing him, to approach him in 
tU Ibe confidence of filial affection, to unbosom to him all our 
nnowB, to spread before him all our wants, and, by intimale 
—— -"■-^— ' with him, to be tnuBfbiroed more and more into 
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his moral likeness. He is the Father of the fatherless, the 
Judge of the widow, the Helper of the helpless, and the Com- 
forter of those that be cast down. " How excellent is thy lov- 
ing kindness, O God ! Therefore the children of men put their 
trust in the shadow of thy wings." 

The most astonishing manifestation of the goodness of Grod 
is, however, made to us in the remedial dispensation. We are 
taught in the Holy Scriptures that our whole race is in rebellion 
against this holy and most merciful God, and that, had justice 
awarded to us the demerit of our sins, we must have been 
consigned to eternal banishment from his presence. Tlie 
thoughts of our hearts were evil continually. We did not like 
to retain God in our knowledge, but said unto him. Depart from 
us, for we desire not a knowledge of thy ways. He had but 
to leave us to our own choices, and our everlasting dwelling 
must have been with the angels that kept not their first estate, 
to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness forever. But 
even here the tender mercy of our Father did not abandon us. 
When all the conditions of our first probation had been vio- 
lated, he provided for us a second probation, established upon 
better promises. He accepted a propitiation for our ofienoes, 
and ofiered again to receive us to his favor. " Grod so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life." 
Jesus Christ, having obtained eternal redemption for us, is now 
exalted a Prince and a Savior to grant repentance unto Israel 
and remission of sins. And now the God and Father of all is 
beseeching us, by every sentiment of duty and gratitude, to be 
reconciled to him. In every form of language, and by every 
afiecting similitude, he assures us that he is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to the knowledge of the 
truth. Though we have wandered far ofi* into a strange land, 
the eye of our Father in heaven is still bent upon us in com- 
passion. From time to time, his invitations to return fall upon 
our ear through the ministrations of his Spirit ; and if he dis- 
cover within us the feeblest emotion of penitence, he cultivates 
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i strengthens it ; and, as soon as we form the resolution, I 
will orise and golomyFalher, — while we are yet a great way 
off, he hastens to receive us with the joyful welcome — "This my 
«on was dead, and is aUve again ; he was lost, and is found." 

Such are some of the conceptiona which right reason, as 
well as revealed religion, present to us of tiie character of 
God. Every man must, I think, at once perceive that his 
nwral nature could worship no other being without doing 
tiolcnce 10 itself. And yet more : as soon as we become 
•ei]uain1e<] with the existence and attributes of such a God, we 
become immediately conscious that it is our highest duty to 
love, to obey, and adore him. The capacity for such com- 
mimion with God allies us to his moral nature. Destitute of il, 
we should be but in a small degree distinguished from the 

But, if such be the character of God, and if we be his 
KCountable creature^ that he ctmIs must be inlinilely the 
roost important feet that can come within the range of our 
kixiwledge. If he is the universal, all-sufhcienl, and inde- 
pendent cause, upon him by necessity depend all diat we now 
enjoy, and all that in the future we can hope for. If he is 
every where present, beholding the evil and the good, and has 
known our thought afar off, our whole history, as it essentially 
i», is perfectly spread out before his omniscient eye. If he be 
not only the omriiscient hut the impartial Judge, in whose sight 
the wicked cannot stand, we must at his hand receive the due 
reward of all our deeds, meted out by unspotted holiness. If 
be ia all goodness, we are bound to render lo him a tribute of 
gialitude aa ceaseless as the stream of his beneficence ; and 
ihe failure lo do this is sin. If we must soon come into the 
unveiled presence of the Lord God Almighty, we can never 
behold him in peace unless our moral natures are in harmony 
with his. If he have so loved us as to give his well-beloved 
9on for our ofienccs, and we have refused his offer of eternal 
life, there remaineth no other sacrifice for sin, and we must 
meet our Father in heaven guilty of having treated with con- 
1 the measage of redeeming love. 
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From these consideratioiis it is, I think, evident that the 
existence of Grod, and specially of such a God as the Scrip- 
tures reveal, is hy far the most practical truth of which we 
can possibly conceive. It is most intimately related to every 
action which we perform, every emotion in which we indulge, 
and every motive by which we are governed throughout our 
whole existence. We cannot conceive of a situation in which 
it is possible for us to exist where this truth ought not to exert 
an unlimited control over our conduct It is the foundation of 
all that we hope for and of all that we dread. Were all other 
truth abolished, let this only remain, and the foundations of the 
moral universe would continue unmoved. Were every other 
being annihilated, let God and our individual selves only 
exist, and no essential source of our happiness would be dried 
up. Were the existence of Grod to cease, all other things, 
were it possible, remaining, this universe would become a hell. 
Hence you see that religion is not only a reasonable, but that 
it is infinitely the most reasonable, exercise of the powers of 
an immortal soul. All other obligations are finite ; they bind 
us to duties of time, and place, and circumstances ; this duty 
binds us always and every where, and the results that issue 
from it transcend all finite conception. 

What, then, must be the condition of the man who believes 
in the existence of such a Grod, and yet suffers not this belief 
to exert any practical influence upon his conduct ? He believes 
that he is dependent, and Grod all-powerful, and he acts as 
though God were powerless, and himself omnipotent He 
believes himself to be ignorant, and Grod omniscient ; he acts 
as though he were all-wise, and God incapable of knowledge. 
He believes that God beholds the inmost recesses of every 
spirit ; and yet he acts as though he could conceal even the 
deeds of noonday from his all-seeing observation. He be- 
lieves that God is a being of all-consuming holiness ; and he 
acts as though the Eternal might be made his coadjutor in 
wickedness. He believes that every secret thing will be 
brought into judgment, and that the consequences of every sin 
are solemn beyond the reach of finite conception ; and yet he 
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assiduously to treasure up wralh ftgainat die day of 
wmth and revelation of the righteous judgment of God. He 
bi^ticves himself under infinite obligations to reverence and 
love his Father who ia ia heaven ; and yet he says to the Most 
High, Depart from me ; I desire not a knowledge of thy ways. 
He knows that the pleasures of sin are unsatisfactory and 
degmding, polluted and polluting ; and yet, for the most 
insignificant of them all, he barters away the precious hope 
of glory, honor, and immortality. I aak, then. What folly can 
be compared with the folly of him who believes that all this ia 
Irue, and then nets as though all of it were false ? Language 
has no epithet which can adequately designate the madness of 
him who afRmis the existence of the Deity, and yet lives 
without God in the world. 

But now, turning from this general view of the subject, 
ftllow me to bring it at once to a personal appUcation. Are 
there not among us this afternoon many young men whose 
lives have presented a practical illustration of tiiis very folly ? 
You nil believe in the existence of God precisely as I have 
endeavored to sel it before you. It is a belief from which you 
ratinoi escape, for it is interwoven with your intelleclual and 
moral nature. In the moment of sinful excitement, tormented 
by ihe struggle between your passions and your conscience, 
you may wish there were no God ; but it ia not in your power 
to beltevo it. You know tliat, if God esiata, iiis attributes are 
■iich AS I have attempted to indicate ; and yet I fear that many 
of vou are living the life of the practical atheist. 

Wliile, however, 1 say this, I do not think harshly of you. 
For be it from me to accuse you either wrongfully or unkindly. 
Th« we may bring this subject to a definite issue, let me 
wig g tart a few inquiries which every one may answer for 
luaweff in the solitude of his own bosom. Every one may 
thu* decide the question whether the sin of practical atheism 
doM not lie upon his conscience. 

It will be remembered that I address you as believers in the 
e and attributes of God, and the Bolemn consequences 
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which result from this infinitely important truth. I would then 
inquire, Is there not in this assembly one, at least, who fre- 
quently passes days, and weeks, and mcMiths, without ever 
devoutly thinking of his Grod and his Redeemer; nay, by 
whose lips the name of Grod is never pronounced, unless it be 
to point a jest or give emphasis to an assertion ? This young 
man surely is a practical atheist Is there not another, who, at 
the transient solicitation of passion, or even from the dread of 
being considered precise, will do, and who is forming the habit of 
doing, that which he knows the eternal God to have forbidden? 
This young man is a practical atheist. Is there not one who left 
the home of his parents rich in all the instructions which piety 
could impart, and resolved that, iii the new circumstances in 
which he was to be placed, he would seek first of all the &yor 
of God, who is already living in the daily neglect of his soul^s 
salvation, and on whom every religious truth is rapidly losing 
its wonted effect ? This young man is a practical atheist Is 
there not another, who professes himself a disciple of Christ, 
who has felt the powers of the world to come, and been, as he 
supposed, a partaker of the Holy Ghost, who has long since 
forgotten to bow the knee in prayer, who seeks neither the 
blessing of God upon his labors nor the pardon of Grod for his 
transgressions, who is fast forgetting his religious impressions 
and becoming recreant to his most solemn vows ? This young 
man is a practical atheist In a word, whoever there may be 
among us, who is living without respect to his obligations to his 
Creator and Redeemer, who is not, by patient continuance in 
well-doing, seeking for glory, honor, and immortality, what- 
ever be his profession, he is a practical atheist 

Whence has arisen this atheism in the intelligent, responsi- 
ble, and highly-favored creatures of God ? How \s it that 
thinking beings should deny the existence of their Maker, and 
that immortal and accountable spirits, convinced of the reality 
of his existence and attributes, should act as though these 
truths were a fiction of the imagination ? To this question I 
think but one answer can be given, and it is found in the 



tarda of tho apostle Paul — Because tliey did not like to 
retain God in iheit knowledge, God gave them over. It is 
because we do not love the moral attributes of God that we 
fiist refuse submission to his authority, and then either deny 
his existence or say unto hitn. Depart from ua, for we desire 
Hut a knowledge of thy ways. Thus, as Id other cases; we 
yield obedieiKe lo our passions rather than to our reason and 
our conscience, and testify to the truth of the assertion of holy 
writ — The carnal miad ia enmity against God. Is not this true 
irf erery one of us who is living without God in the world .' 
Would you not ihink of God if you loved him ? Would you 
m obey him if you loved him ? Rotiro within your own 
koKwiis, and let each one decide for himself whether these 
IhmgB be so. 

And. if this be so, whither, I pray you, doth it tend, and 
wfanl must be the end thereof.-' When you put aside this 
bberoaclfl of flesh, how will you stand before God, with the 
Innper of fixed enmity to his character unchangeably inter- 
woveD with your spiritual nature ? What means do you pos- 
sess for canying on this warfare f Con you contend with 
omnipoteDce ? Can you deceive omniscience ? Can you sus- 
lain yourself under the frown of all-consuming holiness ? Do 
ytNi not perceive that enmity with God involves witliin itself 
g I ta esaentiai elements of unutterable woe f 
^K What, then, remains for m but eternal death, unless our 
Hpiirttual nature be transformed from enmity to love ? Ye must 
" Ib born again, is the dictate of reason as well as revelation. 
Wo ore thus abut up unto the faith. We are, however, still in 
t Kale of probation. God, in the gospel of his Son. is offer- 
ing to us reconciliation. I will, saith he, tako from you the 
ht»n of rtone, and give you a heart of flesh. To him, tlien, 
Iri tM all approach in the temper of humble penitence and 
SIkl afiwtion. Great as are our ofiences, our Father who is 
m bMnvn does not desire our destruction. He is not willing 
tlini ons of lu should perish. He has exalted hb well-beloved 
Boa M a Prince and a Savior to grant to every one of us 
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repentance and remission of sins. Pardon and eternal life are 
freely ofiered to us in the gospel. Look unto me, saith the 
Lord, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth, for I am God, 
and there is none else. Let us, then, hearken to his merciiul 
invitation, and let us do it now. Why should we continue to 
grieve him by our rebellion? Why should we harden our 
hearts against all the entreaties of redeeming love ? Let us, 
then, now give to him our hearts, for now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation. 




THE MOSAl CHARACTER OF MAN. 
LOTE TO GOD. 
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In a preceding discourse, I had occasion to allude to the 
moral attributes of God. I then stated that reason and revela- 
tion unite in-ascribing to the Delly almighty power, omniBcicnt 
wisdom, spotless holiness, and infinite love. We cannot escape 
from the conviction that such a Being presides over the dea- 
tinies of the universe, and tliat he is and ever must be inti- 
aately present to every one of us. 

When we speak of the attributes of God, we always conceive 
of tbem as cver-aciing energies, as the principles by which all 
hi* acts are, from necessity, governed. When we speak of his 
almighty power, we mean that he is over acting, and when we 
speak of his omniscient wisdom, we mean that he is always 
directing. And, more than this, when we conceive of his 
momt perfections, we always suppose that his power and wia- 
dMB arc governed by justice, and holiness, and love ; that he 
ii eveiy where throughout the universe, rewarding virtue and 
:e, and that he must, from the necessity of his 
do so forever. Thus the very oonccp- 
lion of the character of the Deity involves the conception of 
ta all-wise, all-powerful, and all-holy government, to which 
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every moral creature is, from the conditions of his being, 
responsible. 

If we be the moral creatures of God, it is then a matter of 
great consequence to us to ascertain the relation in which we 
stand to such a government. Are our desires in harmony with 
the laws by which we are encompassed? Is our character 
such, that, in conformity with the essential elements of his 
nature, God can make us happy ? We are moral, voluntary 
agents ; we can never take pleasure in any obedience, unless 
we obey from love. Do we then love the objects which God 
loves ? do we hate the things that he hates ? and, above all, 
do We love our Father in heaven, from whom comes to us 
every good and perfect gift ? In a word, it is most reasonable 
to inquire whether or not our moral nature is in harmony with 
that of the Deity, for, if it be not, we must at last be miserable. 

And these questions derive additional interest from the fact, 
that the present is with us a state of probation, and that it is 
the only probation which will ever be allotted to us. Every 
action is connected with consequences which attach to us for- 
ever. Every action is forming in us the habit of love or of 
'enmity to our Creator. And besides, this being a state of pro- 
bation, it is also a state of change. We may here prepare 
ourselves for either happiness or misery, by the formation of a 
moral character, and we may here reform our character, if we 
find that by any means whatever it has lapsed into sin. From 
all these considerations, it will, I think, be manifest, that the 
question, What is the moral character of the human race ? is 
one of the greatest practical importance. Each one of us is an 
individual of that race, and is distinctly marked with the essen- 
tial moral lineaments by which it is distinguished. Let us, 
then, candidly, and yet solemnly, inquire, what is the truth on 
this subject. 

In considering the moral character of man, it is unportant to 
remark, in the first place, that there are two classes of beings 
to whom we stand in moral relations. These are our fellow- 
men and our Creator. It cannot for a moment be doubted 
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thfti, in respect to both of these, we are under obligations to 
some courses of conduct in preference to others. Every one 
knows the difference between justice and injustice, trut)i and 
loisehood, gratitude and ingratitude in our deaUnga with our fel- 
low-men ; and that we are morally obliged lo cherish the one class 
ofofieclions and to eradicate the other. It is yet more evident 
that we must be under obligations greater than we can con- 
ceive, to exercise suitable affections towards our Father in 
benven. If this he so, it will follow by necessity, that our moral 
cluracier ia to be determined by the manner in which these 
obligalions are fulfilled. He who fulfils them is deserving of 
fiBiee. He who fails to fulfil them is deserving of blame ; 
bow much more, he who cherishes moral dispositions to which 
ihey are directly opposed I 

In order, then, lo ascertain the mora! characlor of man, it ia 
Ksential to ascertain what are the moral dispoeitions which aro 
fpipiired of him by his Creator. This is readily learned from 
the voliune of inspiration. The moral law, imder which we ars 
created, is expressed in these words : Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and ihy neighbor as thyself. 
To this rtilo, as soon as it is conceived, our conscience responds. 
Our whole moral nature bears testimony lo its rectitude. No 
ooe can cither pretend that it is imjust, or offer any other as a 
(Dbatinite for it, without involving himself in absurdity. This 
nfe, then, being once admitted, we are provided with a criterion 
bjr which tbo moral character of man may be estimated. If it 
ko found that men do love God with all their hear^, and their 
nuigbbor as themselves, then is their moral character perfect, 
ud tlicy may justly claim the reward of innocence. If, on the 
eootnuy, it be found that these affections are either imperfect 
or absoltitely wanting, then must we abandon all pretensions 
10 innocence, and we are exposed to the desert of wrong-doing, 

]t would be easy, in examining this subject, to spread before 
joa ihe f^inioDS of men, in all ages, who have reflected upon 
te monl chamcter of our race. I might multiply quotalioiw 
•Uiaul ninnber, (torn poetg. aatiiirta, and phihwopben, to 
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whose decisions, in all that concerns human nature, we are 
accustomed to yield the profoundest deference. These all 
unite in affirming that man is, in a great degree, ignorant of 
his duty, both to God and man ; and that, when his duty is 
perceived, he is by no means inclined to perform it. I might 
also refer to the universal consciousness of guilt which pervades 
our race, and its natural consequence, the dread of futurity, 
and the fear of retribution, as evidences that our own con- 
sciences testify to the fact of our guiltiness. I might review 
the history of our race from the beginning, and point you to 
the instances of cruelty, oppression, treachery, and impiety, 
with which every page is filled, as illustrations of the moral 
l^ias of our nature. I might examine the systems of law which 
have been enacted in all nations, and of which the sole ol^ect 
is to defend the weak against the unhallowed aggressions of 
the mighty. But all these must be passed by for the present 
They may seem too general and indefinite for the purposes of 
conviction, and moreover they all fail to teach us the origin 
from which all these evils emanate. Let us, then, turn from 
these human authorities, and inquire for the teachings of the 
Scriptures upon this subject. If Grod himself has revealed to 
us the moral character of man, we have the means of arriving 
at the truth with absolute certainty. 

In appealing to the Scriptures in order to ascertain the moral 
character of man, you will, I trust, believe me, when I say, that 
I have no desire to teach you the doctrine of any particular 
sect. We iiesire to teach not what the sects have inculcated, 
but what the Bible reveals. Nor shall I attempt to illustrate or 
confirm the views of any class of theologians ; this they are 
abundantly able to do for themselves. The Scriptures of the 
Ol3 and New Testaments are our ultimate and only authority in 
all questions touching our moral relations to Grod. If we can 
ascertain what they teach us, we shall arrive at pure truth. If 
we present to you the dogmas of men, we shall at best set 
before you the truth, commingled with the results of human 
infirmity and error. 
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r have I the least design to defend the terms used by 
I amny writers on this subject. We desire lo deal not with 
I auncs, but with thinga ; not with words, but with matters of 
I fet. It has, sometimes, for uiRtance, been the custom lo 
^atc the moral corruption of man by the term " total 
(piavity," Definitions, I know, may bo given of this phrase 
li wotild render it not inconsistent with what 1 suppose to 
MJ revealed truth ; sliil I think that this truth might be 
I Vpressed by more iilly chosen words. When we modify an 
A^ectivB by the epithet " total," we mean, I think, to declare 
thai the quality pervades the subject without admixture or alle- 
viation. Thai thing is not lotaUy black which presents any intcr- 
mtngling of colors. If dcpraxied mean sinful, totally depraved, 
would seem to mean sinful in such a sense as to exclude the 
exJatence of virtue. Now, I do not perceive that such a 
cbarncter is ascribed lo man in the Scriptures. If, on the 
other hand, this expression indicates that though there may be 
virtue in human action irrespective of divine grace, yet that in 
ao case it fulfils tlte conditions of Ihe laws of God, this may 
be true, but the truth might, as I think, be expressed by more 
Dppmpriate terms. 

Ruined and helpless as the moral condition of man is repre- 
■enlcd to be in <he Scriptures, they do not assert that there is 
in fats nature none of the elements of goodness. So fur as 
we can discover, they nowhere assert that filial or parental 
•Sectimi, patriotism, generosity, or benevolence, are either 
nckmat or to be classed with the instinctive and therefore 
iDonilljr neutral impulses of brutes. The principles of ethics 
wmtd leach ns that such a view was erroneous. The inten- 
licatl foUibnent of a moml obligation must, as it seems to me, 
be virtuous. It may not be as virtuous as it ought to be. It 
■nay be wanting in some of the elements necessary to a per- 
fect mend action, and, therefore, it may come, short of the 
[iniwi of God. So far, however, as it is the intentional 
amoral obligation, it is virtuous, and I think that all 
y honor it m auch. There are surely gradations 
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in moral character irre^)ective of the transforming influences 
of the grace of God. When the young ruler came to inquire 
of Christ, there was much that was wanting to render him 
acceptable to Grod ; yet the Savior looked upon him and loved 
him. Our Lord clearly beheld in him a cliaracter very dififer- 
ent from that of the scribes and Pharisees vfho surrounded 
him. 

Let us, then, while we attempt to examine this subject^ 
endeavor to cast aside our prejudices, and, inquire for the sim- 
ple truth. Let us deal with facts, instead of words. On the 
one hand, let not our natural indisposition to find ourselves in 
the wrong render us blind to our real condition ; and, cm the 
other Ihnd, let not our adherence to preconceived opinicMis 
lead us to deny what is obvious to our own observation. It 
becomes us to allow to human nature all that it can reasonably 
claim, and, at the same time, to state the facts concerning it 
precisely as they exist. No benefit can ever arise from ad- 
herence to error, under what guise soever it may be concealed. 

I have already remafked that the standard by which the 
moral character of man is to be judged is the law, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy Grod with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself. He who obeys this rule is innocent ; his moral char- 
acter is perfect ; he will receive praise from Grod. He who 
fails to obey it is imperfect, sinful, and is shut out from all 
claim to justification on the ground of the law. We shall 
proceed, on this occasion, to examine the declarations of revela- 
tion respecting the character of man, in view of the first part of 
the precept. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 

From the multitude of passages that might be oflered to 
illustrate this subject, I have chosen the two which form the 
text of this discourse, as among the most definite and explicit 
The apostle declares that all men, the whole human race, 
have sinned ; and, if we examine the context, we shall see 
that he means also to aflirm they are sinners. He adds, as a 
consequence of this, they have come short of the glory of God. 
" Glory," in this place, means " praise,'' the praise of well- 
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" To come sliort of" b to fail of obtaining, 
leit, then, asserts that all men, by Binning, have failed to 
iBin the divine fiivor. The truth therefore, revealed, is this : G!od I 
has given us a perfect rule of conduct ; we have not obeyed I 
il, Bod hence wc have lost all claim to his approbation. That 1 
this is his moaning is evident from ilie conclusion which be ] 
dnws from these premises ; " therefore, by the deeds of tba 1 
t»w can no flesh be justified." 

Tlie words of our Savior also affirm distinctly what is out I 
nural character in respect to our obligations to God. " I know 
jroo," said he, " that ye have not the love of God in you." That 
d» assertion was not intended to refer exclusively to his imme- 
fiUe benrens, but that il was universally true, js evident ^m his 
jedotation on another occasion. " This is the condemnation," 
■id he, " that ligtit is come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ans rather than light, because their deeds are evil." 

In attempting to illustrate this doctrine, I remark, first, that 
ihe Scriptures always proceed upon the admismon that the 
gicttt moral relation of mon — that which involves and infinitely 
tnusccnds every other — is his relation to his Creator. In com- 
pariaon with this, every otlier dwindles into insignificance. All 
oihen, in comparison with it, arc as finite to infinite, as time to 
etemity. The love of God throughout the moral universe is 
liw alpha and omega, the begiiming and the end, of all essen- 
tial Kod permanent goodness. The presence or the absence 
rf ttiJM attribute consiituies the difference in this world between 
the saint nnd the sinner, and in the unseen world that between 
■n angel and a demon. All other relalions change, and the 
oWgatiooa and duties thence arising change with them ; Ibis 
iduion alone is changeless and immutable as the throne of the 
dcnukl. God cannot be otherwise than he is, and hence the 
do^ to love him supremely must ix; unalterable. From this 
■fl^dion aII C8s>'rilial goodness, throughout the universe, ema- 
Mlw, Bud by thin alone is it sustained and invigorated. This 
aloae would create universal love; withdraw it, and every 
HMoo VDold tend to univerBol hatred. Without it, the 
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creature is fallen, shut out from the compsuiionship of the holy, 
delivered over to the hlindness of his own ignorance and the 
turhulence of his unrestrained desires. Like the pnnciple of 
gravitation in the material world, while it exists in its native 
energy, the mightiest planet in its remotest orbit performs with 
unerring rectitude its appointed revolution, whilst the veriest 
mote that floats in the sunbeam finds unbidden its appropriate 
place. Abolish it, and suns, and stars, and planets, would rush 
in wild confusion through the abyss; and though here and 
there a crystal or a gem might for a while retain its fair pro- 
portions, yet all things would be rapidly crumbling into void 
and formless chaos. 

Nowj the Bible charges it upon man, with the most emphatic 
precision, that of this element — the supreme love to God — he is 
utterly and entirely destitute. The messages of the prophets 
to the Jews repeated in every form this appalling announce- 
ment. " They say unto God," saith Job, " Depart from us, for 
we desire not the knowledge of thy ways." " A son honoreth his 
father, and a servant his master ; if, then, I be a father, where 
is my honor ? and if I be a master, where is my fear ? saith the 
Lord of hosts." Lest, however, it should be said that these 
expressions are the figurative language of poetry, our Lord, in 
the words of the text, in terms that cannot be misunderstood, 
declares, with an emphasis that cannot be mistaken, " I know 
you, that ye have not the love of God in you." 

Here, however, a distinction may be taken. It is not charged 
upon man, that he may not love his own conceptions of the 
Deity. It is not said that a Greek or Roman might not have 
loved the fabulous creations of his own mythology, if their 
attributes were in harmony with the tendencies of his own 
corrupted nature. The text simply affirms of both Jew and 
Gentile, that they had no love for the holy God whom the 
Messiah came more perfectly to reveal. Nor would the 
Scriptures deny that we, at the present day, might love the 
natural attributes of the true God. We may admire a poetical 
conception of the Creator, as the Author of all that is sublime 
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snd beautirul, the God of sunshine and of atorms, of spring- 
time and of autumn, " who bringelh forth Mazzarolh in hissea- 
SUU9, and guideth Arcturus and his sons," while we liave no one 
pmjter aifecdon towards the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Our Lord addresses us not as tasteful but as moral 
creatures ; not as admirers of the beautiful, but as responsible 
■gents, every one of whom must give account of himself unto 
God. It is with reference to the moral attributes of the Most 
High, his spotless holiness, his unchanging truth, his boundless 
tore, and his paternal goodness, that our Savior speaks, when- 
he declares, " I know you, that ye have not the love of God 

2. But the Scriptures go further than this. It is evident that, 
under the present coo^titution, it is the will of our Creator 
that wo should derive happiness from a great variety of exter- 
nal otqects. Things sensual, social, and moral, things of lime 
utd of eternity, are designed to furnish for us 30urc<!s of picas- 
urc as well as impulses to actioti. So long as these were en- 
joyed within proper limits, and in due subordination to the will 
of the Creator, the happiness of man was perfect and his virtue 
uniamishcd. The love of God was the all -controlling principle 
of hia action, and to this afiection every other rendered homage. 
But when the love of God was banished from his bosom, the love 
ofaomc created object immediately occupied ila place. The re- 
(tnuning powers of his moral ajfection being removed, his aflec- 
tioiw were surrendered to the things that perish. Hence we be- 
came acnsual, carnal, having not the spirit. We obey the desires 
of the flceli, without regard to the will of God. We seek the pres- 
ent, reganllesR of the future, We ask, " Who will show us any 
good ? ** instead of asking what is right and well-pleasing to our 
Faiher who is in heaven. Thus was it in the garden of Eden. 
God bodsaidofthe tree of knowledge, "Thoushalt not eat of it 
h it" But when the woman saw that the tree was good 

f food, nnd that it was pleasant to tlic eyes, and a tr<?c to be 
d to moke one wise, she took of the fruit thereof and did 
** Thus saith the Lord by the prophet Jeremiah, Be aaton- 
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ished, O ye heavens, at this, and be horribly afraid ; be very 
desolate, saith the Lord. For my people have committed two 
great evils; they have forsaken me, the foimtain of living 
waters, and have hewn them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
which can hold no water." 

Hence, as man obeys his appetites in the place of Grod, the 
Bible charges upon us universsd sinfulness. We are told not 
only that the love of God is not in us, but that we practically 
disobey him. " When God looked down upon the children of 
men to see if there were any that did good, they had all gone out 
of the way, they had all together oecome sinful." The apostle 
Paul, in treating upon this subject, declares concerning Jew and 
Gentile, — that is, the whole human race, — "There is none 
righteous, no not one, there is none that understandeth, there 
is none that seeketh after God, there is none that doeth good, 
no, not one." Aft^r stating in detail the various forms of this 
sinfulness, he concludes as follows : " Now we know that what- 
soever the law saith, it saith to those that are under the law, 
that every mouth may be stopped, and all tbe world become 
guilty before God." The love of God teing^ withdrawn, no 
action can proceed from this motive, but all must proceed from 
motives sensual and earthly. Or, if we act from higher and 
more worthy, as, for instance, from social motives, or the 
dictates of moral obligation to man, the love of God being 
absent, we are shut out from CQptimunion with the Holy One, 
and come short of the praise or God. 

3. Let us proceed to another consideration. While this 
change has taken place in man, the law of God has remained 
unaltered. The command, holy, and just, and good, continues 
as at the beginning : " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart." Man has fixed his affections on the creature, instead 
of the Creator, and finds his only happiness in enjoyments 
which God has forbidden. The creature is thus placed in 
direct opposition to the Creator, and hence there arises in his 
bosom a dislike to God and the government of God. Man 
does not love the divine omniscience, because it looks into the 
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lecret recesses of liis heart. He does not love the divine holi- 
oeai, because it is opposed lo the courses which he chooses to 
jMisue. He does not love the divine justice, because it will 
muredly recQBpense to every man the due reward of all his 
deeds.' -He does ool love the divine goodness, because it will 
B»kc only the holy, obedient, and penitent happy. We can 
easily conceive what must be the result of so universal an 
appositjou — an opposition that encompasses us every where 
ud at all dines, and which must reveal itself without a cover- 
ing in the world of truth, to wliich we are tending. 

This result must be hostility. We cannot but dislike a 
power which is every where thwarting our plains and uttering 
its BolenoD rebuke at the.inonicnt when we are revelling in our 
choicest gratifications. Hcnite the Scriptures charge upon us 
not only dislike, but even enmity to God. Our first parents 
fled from the presence of God, to hide themselves among the 
trees of the garden. Tlie apostle Paul declares that men do 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, and that so intense 
b ihb dislike, that they shut out the idea of the true God, by 
mbstituting in his place the most degrading objects of idolatry. 
; themselves to be wise, ihey became fools, and 
10 glorious and incorruptible God into an imago 
> corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
1 creeping things." Thus also saiih he in another place. 
If The carnal mind is enmity against God, for it is not subject 
|pibe law of God, neither indeed can be ; " that is, so long as a 
s carnal, determined to derive his happiness from sources 
rbiddcn by his Creator, he must from necessity he at enmity 
h God. Nor is this all. The Scriptures teach us that this 
■ capable of resisting the strongest conviction of the 
Thus saith the Savior : " Light has come into 
, men liave loved darkness rather than light, 
t their deeds are evil." Ni^', more, this emnity is un- 
I by the longest esperience of the goodness of God. 
t thou the riches of his goodness, and forbearance, 
Rifiering; not knowing that the goodness of God 
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leadeth thee to repentance ? ^^ But, above all, the inflexible 
nature of this hostility has been illustrated in the reception 
which has been given to the message of mercy by Jesus ChrisL 
In the gospel, God draws near, beseeching us to be reccoiciled 
to him ; but his ofier is universally rejected. Men, with one 
consent, begin to make excuse. They deliberately choose to 
remain at enmity with him, rather than to confess their sins, 
renounce their idols, and be received as his children, through 
faith in his well-beloved Son. 

Here, however, let it be observed, I do not assert that this 
enmity against God is a sentiment of which either you or other 
men are of necessity conscious. You may, on the contrary, 
be shocked when you hear that the Scriptures charge such a 
degree of wickedness upon us. You will then naturally ask, 
" How can this enmity exist without manifesting itself to our 
consciousness ? " The answer, I thiiik, is obvious. We cherish 
affections directly opposed to the law, and at variapce with the 
character of Grod ; but we have learned so habitually to banish 
the thought of Grod from our minds, that the hostility which 
really exists does not become a matter of reflection. We 
shut out the light, and choose to abide in darkness, and are 
at ease ; but this by no means proves that we shall remain at 
ease when tjie light of day shall burst upon our sin-distempered 
vision. The Scriptures, when treating on this subject, always 
speak of our moral condition as it actually is, and as it must of 
necessity manifest itself, whenever the proper opportunity shall 
arrive. We cherish feelings directly at variance with the holy 
government of God ; but he reveals himself to us at present, not 
as a God doing justice, but as a God desiring to be reconciled. 
He is long suffering, and not willing that any should perish. 
He is striving by his goodness to lead us to repentance. But 
this cannot continue always. He must render to every man 
according to his deeds. When the veil of flesh shall be re- 
moved, the full blaze of all his perfections must burst upon us, 
and then must the opposition of our character to his reveal 
itself in all its intensity. 
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Owe more, and I have done. The Scriptures teach us that, 
hy steadfast continuance in sin, we are fonning for ourselves a 
hed and unalterable character. It is the law of habit, that, 
•beiber we will or will not, the frequent repetition of an act 
produces upon us a permanent efiecl, creates a stronger and 
Woager tendency lo ihis aci, and renders a change of charac- 
ter more and more difEcuh, and, at last, practically impossible. 
Such a ibe effect of the indulgence in sin. That it should be 
to is according to all the analogies of our probationary slate. 
lliat this etTect has been produced upon us, every one may 
ham from his own experience. 

I might easily refer to various passages of Scripture tn which 
lUs truth is clearly set forth. Thus saith the prophet, " Can 
ihe Ethiopi&n change his skin, or the leopard his spots? 
Then may ye also do good that are accustomed to do evil." 
This whole subject is, however, set forth by the apostle Paul in 
the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Bomans, with a graph- 
ic power, which leaves no room for misconception. He had 
lefbre shown that we are all sinners, and hence under coa- 
deinnalion for our post offences. He here teaches that, by 
■n, our moral nature is so disordered, that we are moreover 
belpleas in our iniquity. In illustrating this truth, he uses the 
fint pcrKH), for the purpose of designating the universal con- 
i^lian of man. " We know," saith he, " tlial the law isspiritual ; 
but I un carnal, sold under sin. For that which I do 1 allow 
not, for what I would, that I do not, hut what I hate, that 1 do. 
1 fiwl, then, a law thai when I would do good, evil is present 
with me. 1 delight in the law of God aller the inward man; 
but I find anotlier law in my members, warring against the law 
ol my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
in my ineinbers. O wretched man that I am ! who shall 
dvUntr me fnnn the body of this death ? " In such language as 
tin docs he describe the internal warfare between the con- 
wamBC9 ftod Iha passions, and the constant failure of man to 
lin in obedieDce to tlie law wliich ho acknowledges to be 
flueh, then, ia the condition in which we find ourselves 
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after the habit of sin has been formed. We are not only 
guilty, but helplessly guilty. Hence, by the deeds of the law 
can no man be justified. 

We learn Troia this discussion what is briefly the charge 
which the Scriptures bring against man, so far as his moral 
relations to God are concerned. They declare that he is 
destitute of love to God ; that his affections are given to things 
which Grod has forbidden, or in degrees that he has forbidden ; 
hence, that there has arisen in the bosom of man a sentiment 
of hostility to his Maker; and lasdy, that, by a course of cease- 
less transgression, this hostility has become the fixed habit of 
his soul. If such be the facts, we must perceive that every 
act of man must come short of the praise of God. Grod de- 
mands and deserves our supreme affection. Every one of our 
actions is destitute of this element ; nay, more, it acknowl- 
edges the supremacy of the passions to the conscience, and of 
the creature to the Creator. Thus saith the text, " All have 
sinned and come short of the praise of Grod." 

If this be so, we must be aware that we can present no claim 
of innocence, on the ground that there yet may be discovered 
some traces of virtue in man when his relations to his fellows 
alone are concerned. That such virtues do exist in different 
degrees among us, is not denied. The Scriptures do not deny 
it. But this admission in no way invalidates the truth of the 
doctrine in question. The charge in the text has respect to 
our relations to God. But it would be easy to show that as 
our duty to God is involved in every action of our lives, the 
action, how right soever in otlier respects, yet wanting in this 
essential element, is eminently faulty. No one of us can 
therefore conclude that his life is right in the sight of Grod on 
account of the existence in his character of much that is lovely, 
and excellent, and of good report, in his relations to his fellow- 
men. 

Again : No one of us is warranted in the belief that he loves 
God because he is not conscious of the sentiment of hostility 
towards him. Our Father in heaven is not satisfied with this 
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De^dve moral ctmdilMxi, were such a condition ptHwbie, ■ 
hit children here on earth. His commajtd, ifae obedknoe I 
vliich is esientist to our haj^ioess both beic and beicafler, ^ 

t" IlxHi shall lore the Lord ihj God wiib ail ifaj haul ; ' 
(^Knaad cannot surely be obeyed by meiely n 
jMlDg him. But can we be coDviDoed that we aie emiiled lo I 
it piaiae of even this negative virtue ? Is it not the &ct iImC 
we have do coDaciouaDess of hostility to God because ve r«al^ 
itunk nothing about him ? " The wicked," saith ifae Palmiet, 
> "through (be pnile of hia coumeoance, will oat seek aAer 
God ; God is not in a!l his thoughts.^ We caiuiot indulge in 
I Inutility to a nonenthy ; aod what is not in all our tbou^ds 
. is truly a nonentiiy to us. But if we could cottfxite of the 
character of God as it really existB, and behold htm scm- 
' baizing every thought, regisiering every wwd, and obeerriag 
I neiy action, bringing every secret thing into judgment, and 
jusly offended at every thing unholy, is it at all certain thai 
*e woukt not instantly fe«l that God and ourselves were at 
in«cof>cilaUc variance ? 

But we shall all very soon behold God as he actually is. 
When we lay aside this eanhlv tabernacle, our spirits will be 
at once ill the presence of the onuupresent Spirit Then we 
oonelves, as well as all things around us, will appear as Ihey 
VK. What then must be our condition, if we find ourselves 
desdtiite of love lo God, hostile lo all his perfections, and by 
Mr own act fUed in this condition forever ? God ia inunu- 
table. We have hardened ourselves in unchangeable oppo- 
■iliaa to his character and law. What result can possibly 
dMoe but ciemal banishmcnl from his presence ? And who 
ecntld be ao appropriate associates for us as those whose moral 
feding* banoonize with our own ? Our own consciences must 
ap ywnre of the senteoce by which we are consigned to the 
4weIliDg-plMce of those who kept not their first estate. What 
csn we vcy when he shall punish us ? 

If tbeae dungs be so, I am sure that every one of us must 
b» cwnr iu cgd of the necesniy of a radical moral change in the 
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character of man before he can meet God and be at peace. 
Heason reechoes the saying of the Messiah — " Unless a man 
be borii again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." Whatever, 
then, may be our hopes, unless we have been renewed in the 
spirit of our mind, we are still enemies to God by wicked 
works. Are we willing to cherish this enmity, and reap its 
results forever? No one would dare to choose for himself 
such a doom. Let us, then, escape it by penitence and faith 
now, while change is possible. Penitence, even were it possi- 
ble beyond the grave, would there avail us nothing. "Let, 
then, the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and turn unto the Lord, for he will have mercy upon 
him, and unto our Grod, for he will abundantly pardon." 



[ 



THE MORAL CHARACTER OF MAN. 
LOVE ID GOD. 



Im ibe preceding discourse, I attempted to eshibil the 
kaching of the Scriptures In respect to the moral character 
of man. 1 suppose that the Bible charges us with being desti- 
tuie of love to God, alienated iu our affections from him, and 
CM-'niies to him by wicked works ; it also declares that we are 
neodily pursuing a course which must render these moral dis- 
positiana fixed and unalterable so long as wc esist I propose, 
on ihe present occasion, to pursue this subject somewhat 
furllier, and to show that these declarations of the word of God 
arc perfectly in accordance with the facts that have been dis- 
closed in the history of our race. 

That man at first was created in his present moral condition 
has not generally been deemed probable, ll seems scarcely 
crnliblo that a holy and most merciful God would have made 
originally a creature, and specially a probationary creature, 
with Buch s pronencss to evil sis man has every where dis- 
played. Hence the opinion that there has come over our 
reco some great moral change, has been almost universal. 
The clwwcal mythology represeuted the prc^enitors of our 
rsce aa guileless, virtuous, -and pious, the inhabitants of a 
world where the curse came not, but where all things minis- 
tetcd to their happiness. Man, however, soon degenemted. 
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The golden age gave place to the age of brass, and this in 
turn to the age of iron ; thorns and thistles mocked the labors 
of man, who had become a sinner ; diseases cut short his 
days ; the box of Pandora was opened, and mourning, lamen- 
tation, and woe became the inheritance of our apostate race. 

This idea, thus dimly shadowed forth in heathen mythology, 
is clearly and definitely presented in the Holy Scriptures. 
They teach us that Grod created man upright, with moral 
powers holding such a relation to his sensual appetites that he 
was fully prepared to enter upon his probation with every 
prospect of success. ^^ God created man in his own image, in 
the image of Grod created he him." " And Grod saw every 
thing that he had made, and behold it was very good." Under 
these circumstances there was nothing to restrict the intercourse 
between the Creator and man, any more than between the 
Creator and any other holy being whom he had made. 
Hence the communion of heaven with earth was free and 
unrestrained. Grod revealed himself personally to man, made 
known to him his will, and taught him the consequences which 
must result both from obedience and disobedience. Thus we 
learn that, at the beginning, man was well instructed in the 
knowledge of the character and law of his Creator. 

But man, having been created a moral agent, in addition to 
reason and conscience, and appetites and passions, was en- 
dowed with the awful power of will. The motives for his 
conduct having been presented, he was left in absolute free- 
dom to choose between them.* But man, being in honor. 
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I made him. just and rigbt, 

Sufficient to have stood, though, free to fall. 

Such I created all the ethereal powers 

And spirits, both them who stood and them who failed : 

Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

Not freGf what proof could they have given sincercL 

Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love, 

"Where only, what they needs must do, appeared, 

Not what they would ? What praise could they receive ? 
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■bode not. He choae to dkobey God, led msiny br Ifas 
lUuicdiBOis of seme, and fell &an dw hi^ di^Mly in wfaicb 
ke bad been created. Senouncti^ his aUe^aace to God, he 
tecame of necemity tbe ^ve of hia pMBJore*. The sopreiDe 
iSection of nuui haTing been witbdrown frcm God, it vaa 
beMowed upon the creaiure. Cooacience vas d«thn]oe<l, and 
her Keplre was sorreiulered lo appetite. Yet, though tbe 
JM BubordinatioD of his powera among ihemsetves was thus 
Mmnhtown, the powers tbemselTea remained. Neittter con- 



vili had been Btuiihilated. Sin neither abolished our knowt- 
■dge of God, nor our capacity for recognizing his attributes 
m tbey are displayed in the things thai are made. Hence, 
■Hwllliaiiiliim bia (all, man was sol) capable of a true con- 
ceptKO of die character of God, and a clear conviction of the 
iUigatkna by which we are bound to obey him. 

Under these conditions, tbe results of this early trial of our 
noe were abundantly disastrous. Tbe wickedness of man be- 
eame so intolerable, that, with tbe exception of a single family, 
God swept away from the face of the eaith its entire popula- 
ikn. "God saw that tlie wickedness of man was great upon 
the earth, and iliat every imagination of tbe thoughts of his 
heait was only evil continually. And it repented tbe Lord thai 
be had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at the heart. 
Aad tbe Lord said, 1 will destroy man whom I have created 
from the face of the earth." Such was the clmracier and such 
the Jc ati ii y of the antediluvian fathers of mankind. 

After ibe race had been thus destroyed by (he flood, a 
Mcowl pafeatage was, if 1 may use the expression, granted to 
I, and granted under the moat favorable circumstances. 

What pteMure t &am aach obcdicDce paid. 
When will aad reason, (rcaaon also U choice,) 
C*cI«H and *»n, of froedam both despoiled, 
Made pwdve bodi, )ud ecnrod necessity, 

AwAN LMt, Book m. 08—110. 
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Noah was a just man and perfect in his generations. And 
Noah walked with Grod. " Thee have I seen righteous before 
me in this generation." It seems as though God had selected 
the most virtuous man on earth to be the second father of our 
race, in order that our probation might proceed with every 
prospect of success. Afler the catastrophe, in which tlie mil- 
lions of his contemporaries were swept away, God revealed 
himself to Noah, and made to him most gracious promises of 
favor and protection. There is reason to believe that, for a 
long period aAer this event, mankind enjoyed a clear and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the character and law of God ; a knowl- 
edge rendered the more impressive by the recent vindication 
of his justice. We find that the patriarchs, in their extensive 
migrations, met among different nations the devout worshippers 
of the true God. Abraham, the father of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, paid tithes to Melchizedek, as to a person more 
pious than himself; and was afterwards rebuked by the right- 
eous king of Gerar for base equivocation. A similar event 
occurred in the history of the patriarch Isaac. Very distinct 
traces of a knowledge of the true Grod may be discovered 
among the Gentile nations at as late a period as that of the 
entrance of the Jews into the Isind of Canaan. None of the 
inspired prophets have spoken of the character of the Most 
High in sublimer language, or have been more fearfully im- 
pressed with the vision of his holiness, than Balaam, the mys- 
terious seer of Moab. And even at the present day, as the 
enterprise of our missionary pioneers is discovering new tribes 
of the human family, we occasionally perceive clear indications 
of traditionary knowledge, which could have descended from 
none other than an inspired source. That such is the fact in 
respect to the Karens, a people scattered throughout the jungles 
of Burmah, I fully believe. These ignorant barbarians, desti- 
tute of a priesthood, and without a written language, had 
retained among themselves a collection of moral precepts, 
which for purity and beauty surpass every thing that has come 
down to us from the most refined nations of antiquity ; and 
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which are intimately allied to the teachings of revelation itselll 
Whether, therefore, we take the Holy Scriptures or proline 
tradition fi>r our authority, we are, I think, justified in beliering 
that the race of man commenced the second period of its pro- 
bation with a competent knowledge of the existence, attributes, 
and moral requirements of the Creator. 

But, although this knowledge of God remained in the pos- 
session of man, his moral nature continued unchanged. His 
passions were still at war with his conscience, and in every con- 
test they came off victorious. The ever-present idea of a holy 
God gave energy to the moral sense, and rendered its rebukes 
more intensely painful. The man would sin in spite of his 
knowledge, and he sufiered at every transgression the pangs 
of remorse. Thus the knowledge of God became a source 
of incessant moral angudsh, and it was natural that he should 
endeavor to escape from it. He did not like to retain Grod in 
his knowledge. Grod, justly indignant at the wickedness of the 
creature, gave him over to a reprobate mind ; that is, he left 
him to his own choices, and suffered him to woik out the 
inevitable results of his deliberate transgression. 

The manner in which these results were accomplished may, 
I think, be observed by a reference to the moral history of 
man. 

We have seen that, as long as man yielded hhnself up to the 
dominion of passion, the knowledge of God must have been 
painful. But his intellectual nature demanded the acknowl- 
edgment of a first cause, while his moral nature required some 
object of veneration. As the idea of the true God had become 
jifiinful, he naturally sought to satisfy these primary wants of his 
spiritual constitution by providing for himself some object of 
veneration, which might be worshipped without giving addi- 
tional powers to the stings of conscience. To accomplish this 
has been the object of mankind from the earliest ages to the 
present moment. 

The first, and perhaps the most natural, step in the path of 
moral degradation, was to deify the distinguished dead. While 
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living they had conferred benefits on man, and received the 
tribute of his grateful homage. The feelings of the human 
heart could not consign them to forgetfulness. If the dead 
existed in another state, they might there exert some power in 
behalf of the living. If to this we add the susceptibility of 
the heart under sorrow, and the disposition to praise when 
Applause can awaken no envy, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the custom of deifying deceased men would become 
extensively prevalent 

Such, I think, seems to have been the origin of the my- 
thology, both of classic and barbarian antiquity. The original 
deities of heathen idc^atry were manifestly, I think, distin- 
guished monarchs or remarkable benefactors. Jupiter, the 
father of the gods, was, as we are told, bom in the Island of 
Crete, and the names of his parents are even indicated. Ceres 
was the first instructor of the human race in the arts of agri- 
culture. Vulcan was the discoverer of the uses of iron. The 
same idea may be traced throughout the Egyptian and Hindoo 
mythology. Such were the dii majores^ the original deities 
which men first received to a participation in the worship due 
only to Jehovah. 

The same &ct is further illustrated by the multiplication of 
demigods which succeeded this first deification. Hercules, 
Castor and Pdlux, the Muses, Esculapius, Achilles, and a 
thousand others, were the dii minores^ the lesser gods, the 
offspring of a deity and a human being. This parentage 
indicates, I think, the origin of the gods themselves, since 
deified men would naturally be connected by the ordinary 
ties of passion with those from whom they sprang. Hence 
arose the universal disposition to claim consanguinity with the 
gods, imtil, at last, the relationship became so universal as to 
confer no title to honor. At the time of Alexander the Great, 
these notions had passed into desuetude, and his claims of 
descent from Jupiter were laughed at by his contemporaries. 

Here, however, I think it important to remark, that these 
deities were not originally introduced as substitutes for the true 
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God. They were merely intercessors, mediators, who might 
influeDce the supreme Divinity to be favorable to us. Some- 
thing approaching nearer to the frailty of humanity seemed a 
more desirable object of worship than the holy Grod himself. 
Soon, however, this preference gradually excluded God from 
the conception of man, and the deified hero, at first only an 
intercessor, whs at length worshipped in the place of the 
supreme Divinity. Still the original conception was not com- 
pletely blotted out, and hence we observe that Jiq[)iter and all 
the gods were governed by an invisible and overruling fate, to 
which they were obliged to yield unquestioning obedience. 
This tendency may, I think, be distincdy observed in all the 
phases of idolatry. 

This was the first step in human degradation ; it was, how- 
ever, a descent from heaven to the abyss. It was exchanging 
the Creator for the creature. It was taking from the object 
of worship all that was peculiar to the Deity, and all that gave 
to our conception of him legitimate authority over the con- 
science. It was removing the incorruptible CkkI from . the 
throne of the universe, and substituting in his place a fiction 
of our own imagination, a being like to ourselves, debased by 
sensual appetites, delighting in polluted gratifications, liable to 
sorrow and disappointment, and grieving over misfortune like 
anv one of us. 

While, however, I suppose that such was the more common 
manner in which the creature, as an object of worship, was 
subeitituted for the Creator, I would by no means assert that it 
was universal. I have said that men were deified on account 
of the benefits which they had conferred. The same princi- 
ple would lead to the deification of things as well as persons. 
In this manner every external object that is capable of doing us 
good may become a deity. Such would be the case in sparsely 
jw'ttloiJ communities, where the passions of men are less power- 
fully excited, and among an agricultural people, where suc- 
cess in labor depends upon agents which we cannot control. 
The Persian object of adoration was the sun or fire, which 

5» 
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they believed to be the source of life, both animal and vege- 
table. The Egyptians worshipped the Nile as the cause of 
fertility, and, on the same principle, the ichneumon that de- 
stroyed the crocodile, the ox that tilled the land« and at last 
the leek and the onion, which were their &vorite articles of 
food. Our aborigines worshipped several animals of the 
chase. And, in general, among idolatrous nations we find 
that animals frequently are held sacred, either on account of 
the benefits which they confer or the injuries which they in- 
flict. It is for this latter reason that many of the inhabitants 
of the islands of the Pacific hold the shark in religious ven- 
eration. 

Let us here pause for a moment, and observe what must 
be the effect produced upon the moral condition of man by 
this substitution of the creature for the Creator. I think it 
evident that the conscience of man can never maintain its 
supremacy over the passions, unless its decisions are en- 
forced by a belief in the existence of such a Deity as the 
Scriptures reveal ; an omnipotent Being, of almighty power, 
boundless goodness, immaculate purity, and inflexible justice. 
Nothing less than this will hold in check the violence of hu- 
man passion, and repress the all -grasping tendency of human 
selfishness. But by this change in the object of worship 
all this restraint is removed, and conscience is left single- 
handed to struggle against the united strength of sensual and 
selfish impulses. I say single-handed, but this does not ad- 
equately express the truth. The unseen powers to which con- 
science looked for aid have more commonly become treach- 
erous friends, who were themselves in league against her. 
The deities above were the patrons of crime and the exem- 
plars of impurity. They, in the hour of trial, took part with 
her adversaries, and hence the triumph of the passions was 
complete. 

But other results flowed from the increcised intensity thus 
given to human passion, which rendered the moral degra- 
dation of man yet more hopeless. When the passions are 
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vehemently excited, desire for gratification absorbs every other 
idea. At such a moment man specially feels his own impo- 
tence, and perceives that the future is wholly beyond his 
control. Af^r huving done his utmost to command success, 
lie naturally looks upward to some higher power to render 
the means which he has chosen effectual. The warrior, on 
the eve of a battle, knows (hat the victory which shall lead to 
dominion cannot be rendered certain eitlier by the penetra- 
tion oT his own sogiicity or the prowess of his own arm. Af- 
ter hJB last order has been issued, he is conscious that the 
result is in the hands of some power higher than himself. 
His mind naturally mms to some being whose aid he may 
invoke in directing, for hia advantage, the unseen events of 
the morrow. His soul, agitated by contending emotions, 
tum> to some one of the conceptions with which his im- 
kginntion is filled, and to it be commends himself and his 
fortunes. Should he prove victorious, the object of his wor- 
ship will henceforth be lo him and lo his army the god of 
war. In the same manner the glutton and the drunkard would 
wish for a deity who might mitigate the paroxysm of fever 
or avert the strobe of apopicKj. The miser, devising schemes 
of unrighteous gain, would need a deity to grant him success, 
and the robber would sacrifice to a god before he proceeded 
on his errand of burglary. 

You see tlius that man, having assumed to himself the 
power of creating gods, would namrally multiply them al- 
moM without number. No passion can be conceived of, so 
hose that it did not desire a deity whose aid it might invoke ; 
and its desire was tTLrely for a long time unsatisfied. Frofii- 
gacy, ambition, and sensuality in every form, readily created 
iloiliu, who were their especial patrons. Hence vice appeared 
on earth nrmed with the authority of the Divinity. Yet even 
bore tlie voice of conscience was not altogether silent. There 
would y«t remain some to whom these excesses would appear 
iDcirsIly odious. Even licentious men, when tlie storm of 
pTTi~r bad aubaid«d, might doubt whether a life of violence 
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and sensuality must not meet its appropriate reward. It was 
necessary to advance a step farther, and silence the moni- 
tions of tlie moral sense, by bringing them into harmony with 
the will of the deities. When this was done, the reign of 
passion must be absolute. 

This step was easily taken. If the gods above presided 
over the human passions, and taught men the means by which 
they could be gratified, the acts which passion dictated would 
of course be their most acceptable worship. As there was 
a god devoted to every passion, it only remained to ordain 
for each such rites as were in accordance with his attributes. 
Thus the veneration for the gods, which conscience itself 
teaches, would be the very means of sanctioning the most 
shocking immoralities. Conscience and passion would hence- 
forth teach the same lesson, and no obstacle would exist to 
the universal indulgence in imblushing licentiousness. To 
aid in working out this result, temples were erected without 
number to every conceivable divinity, and to preside over 
the rites of each a numerous and well-fed priesthood was 
appointed. The most exquisite artistical skill was lavishly 
employed to surround the worship of sensuality with the most 
attractive charms. Shrines, the admiration of all succeed- 
ing ages, crowned every hill-top and adorned every grove. 
Statuary of exquisite beauty realized in marble the most 
revolting conceptions. Every grotto and fountain acknowl- 
edged its tutelary divinity, and sent forth its priests to sum- 
mon the people to its idolatrous rites. The slavery of man 
to the senses and the passions was fast rivetted upon him, as 
it seemed, forever. The secret chamber and the solemn tem- 
ple, the distant grove and the thickly-peopled city, resounded 
with nothing but the struggle for mastery and the revel of 
licentiousness. Men did not like to retain God in their knowl- 
edge, and God gave them over to a reprobate mind. 

These remarks, as you perceive, have been made with 
special reference to the nations of classic antiquity. But the 
same principles have wrought out the same results wherever 
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The progress of civilization haa cherished their natural devel- 
opment- This fact is illustrated, for instance, in the history "1 
of the Hindoo mythology. The early divinities of the religioa ' 
of Brama were, as I have euggcated, deified men. These, 
in the process of lime, were greatly niultipUed. Next were 
■dded gods 10 preside over the human passions. Worship 
was nmde to conform to the character of the deity to whom 
it was ofiercd, until, at the present lime, there is not a crime 
•o' nefa-riouB that you may not commit It as an act of devo- 
tion to some one of their millions of deities. Hence the moral 
character of the people is, in many respects, intimately 
allied to that of Greece and Rome at the period of their deep- 
est degradation. The modem traveller cannot describe to us 
the scenes depicted on the walls of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii ; and the missionary returning from Bengal refuses to 
titter the abomijiatione that are witnessed by assembled thou- 
sands as the most acceptable sacrifice to the gods, on the 
days of their solemn devotion. 

Now, if man had possessed no other knowledge of God tlion 
ihnl derived from ttuditioo, this downward tendency in our 
race would aurely have seemed remarkable. We might have 
expected that intelligent and moral creatures would have cher- 
tsbed a knowledge of their Creator as a moat invaluable treas- 
ure, and transmitted it unimpaired from generation to generar 
tion. But, durbg all this period, " God did not leave himself 
without a witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitfVil seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness." That knowledge of God which might be obtained 
by the study of bis works is in all ages open to mankind. 
" The heavens ever declare the glory of God, and tlie firma- 
mrnt showeth forth his handy work. Day is uttering speech 
uDio day, and night unto night is showing knowledge ; and 
thent is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard." The writings of Socrates indicate to us the extent 
to wliieh the knowledge derived from this source may be 
h3i Rod the foots from which he reasoned were spread 
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before all men. Notwithstanding this, there was none that 
was seeking after God. No one was asking, Where is Grod 
my Maker ? unless as a question of metaphysical speculation. 
They remained, even in the days of the intellectual glory of 
Greece, the slaves of a debasing and abominable idolatry. 
I do not know that any clearer illustration can be presented 
of the truth of the assertion in the text than that which these 
facts exhibit. If men had liked to retain God in their knowl- 
edge, such a tendency, working out such results, could not 
have existed. The moral history of man bears witness to the 
truth of the divine declaration, that all men have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God ; and that, as they changed 
the true God into a lie, and worshipped and served the crea- 
ture more than the Creator, who is blessed forever, — for this 
cause God gave them over to vile affections. If there be a 
God, and we have thus forsaken him, surely no other result 
than this could reasonably be expected. 

Thus far I have attempted to exhibit the moral tendency' 
of man when he has been destitute of a written revelation. 
The subject, however, is capable of yet further illustration. 

It was when the whole world was lying in the wickedness 
of which I have spoken, that the Messiah appeared to take 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself. By the light of nature 
we might have discovered the justice and goodness of God, 
and our own deep and inherent sinfulness; but we could 
never discover a way in which he could be just, and justify 
the guilty. But Jesus Christ came to reveal to us God in the 
character of a Father, willing to be reconciled, offering to us, 
as a free gift, pardon, reconciliation, and eternal life. " As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so was the Son 
of man lifted up, that whosoever believed on him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life." The thick cloud which 
veiled the mercy-seat was dispersed, and every man might in 
humble confidence approach our Father in heaven through 
the mediation of his well-beloved Son. The gospel of Jesus 
Christ is a message from God, beseeching men to repent of 
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Ikeir sins, aad yield to him liiat affection which is hia mort 1 
r^hteoua due. 

b is not needful that I here refer to the manner in 
6m ofler of pardon was received, or the enmity which its pro* "I 
mulgalion excited in the breasts both of Jew aiid Gentile, h { 
a, huwever, difficult lo account for the fact, that a 
leflDraiion to piety and holiness should excite men to wratb, ' 
tuless they were intensely siuful. But passing hy this c 
sderatioD, 1 proceed to remark, that this declaration of the 
wiUiogness of God to receive us again to hia favor, was made 
in a language at that lime universally accessible, and thus it 
*M rapidly disseminated throughout the civilized world. The 
vrilten revelation was accompanied by the living preacher, and 
die gcod news of salvation was proclaimed in every city and 
tillage of the Roman empire. The truth thus promulgated, 
of persecution, aroused the slumbering coa- 
in, and revealed the absurdity of the rites of 
It banished the classical mythology from the 
long all ihe nations of the then known world, 
claim as a revelation from the Most High. 
men, in every place, were the examples and the 
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s transforming power. Now, it might well be 
asked. Could such a revelation, committed to writing, univer- 
«ily disseminated, and enforced by the precepts of the dis- 
dfAea of Christ, be again hidden from the eyes of men ? 
Could ihe worship of God, which it taught, be exchanged for a 
wnauol iilolatry, and the pure doctrines of Jesus be made the 
minisiera of sin? If all this were done, it would surely pre- 
■eot ■ etiU stronger illustration of the truth of the lest, — they 
did not like to retain God in their knowledge. 

WTmt have been the facts in this case ? We are obliged to 
vmvevT, that the downward rnoral tendency of our race, even 
under these cireumstanccs, was, in a remarkable manner, 
aaalngous to that wliich we have already described among the 
healbeo. 

The church of Chhst had scarcely escaped from the peree- 
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cution of centuries, before the priesthood began to lay claim to 
the authority of mediating between God and man. This 
claim, strange as it may seem, was admitted, and an order of 
men, united under an infallible head, was acknowledged to be 
the only medium through whom any spiritual blessing could be 
conveyed to mankind. Their teachings were alone held to be 
obligatory upon the conscience, and in their hands were de- 
posited the keys of heaven and hell. Where such an institution 
existed, the Scriptures, of course, could be of no practical im- 
portance ; for of what value can be a written law, in the pres- 
ence of the infallible lawgiver ? The word of the living Grod 
was thus exchanged for the doctrines and commandments of 
men, and salvation was to be looked for, not from the Re- 
deemer himself, but from him whom he had appointed to be 
his vicegerent on earth. 

This was the first step in the progress of Christianized 
idolatry. It did not, however, remove man far enough from 
God to silence the voice of conscience, or render him the 
sufficiently passive slave of an ambitioiK hierarchy. Heav- 
enly intercessors were proposed, who might present our prayers 
to the all-seeing God, and through whose influence we might 
be rendered acceptable to our Father in heaven. The Virgin 
Mary, as the mother of Grod, was first prq)06ed for the adora- 
tion of the faithful. Peter and the rest of the apostles soon 
shared in this modified homage. To them very soon were 
added beatified martyrs, confessors, bishops, and saints, good 
and bad, without number, until the calendar was crowded with 
the names of those whom Christian men were commanded to 
vrorship. These were at first introduced merely as interces- 
sors ; but, as they were recognized as the immediate autliors 
of our blessings, prayer was soon addressed to them, instead 
of to God himself. As in ancient paganism, so here, again, the 
cloud of inferior deities rendered tlte divinity invisible to man. 
The beatified saint took the place of the deified hero, or the 
half-mortal demigod ; the true God was again exchanged for a 
false one, and the professed disciples of Christ wor^pped and 



sd the creature rather than the Creator. Nor did this in- 
liuiiatioa stop here. Images, pictures, relics, beeame objects 
of worship, and Ihua the works of men's hands, or the moulder- 
ing relics of his earthly tabernacle, were adored in the place 
of ibo ovef-btessed God. 

In this case, as in the other, the passions formed an alliance 
witb the oalural lendeacy of man to seek for aid from some 
sapemaluT&l power. As the ancient pagan selected his demi- 
foA, so the paganized Christian selected his saint, who should 
aid him in the accomplishment of his purposes, or avert from 
him the retribulion which he had deserved. Even at the 
present day, the Greek pirate invokes his patron saint as he 
leaps on board the vessel which he has devoted lo destruction; 
be mutters his prayers as he does the deed of murder, and, 
reluming home, offers a portion of his spoils to the Virgin, in 
ihuikfulnen for her aid in his nefarious enterprise. The 
Italian anassin repeats hia pater nostcr as he whets his sti- 
letto, and devoutly crosses himself as he withdraws it, reeking 
from the bosom of hia rival. Nor was this all. If God have 
eatttblished a viceE;crency on earth, and man has power to 
iorgive sins, he may well be supposed to have power also lo 
dictate ibe terms on which forgiveness may be obtained. Nay, 
more ; it is going but a single step farther to assert that ttie 
■mbority wUch could absolve from guilt after the commission 
of crime, might also remit the penalty in anticipation. Now 
■U tbia waa, at oae time, actually believed throughout Chris- 
IndGnu It is easy to perceive that a licendoiis age would 
^ttdly avaU itself of such a doctrine lo silence tl» voice of 
eemotence, and that an ambitious priesthood would eagerly 
mt-ilr"*» it as a mean* for the attainment of universal power. 
8nch were the results that actually followed. At the time of 
the refbimation, Christianity was supposed merely to consist 
in the {KribrmaBce of rites, and in obedience to the priesthood, 
Wllhoat hoUling the most remote connection with purity of 
mraoen or ht^esa of life. It was conceded that a man 

t to wpa i em in piety, and yet live in the practice cf th* 
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most revol^ng immorality. Thus, not only was the idea of 
God excluded from human thought, but the moral power of th)9 
world to come was nothing better than a scourge in the hands 
of the hierarchy. There was nothing left to arrest the down- 
ward and sensual tendencies of our nature. The corruption 
that reigned triumphant in city and country, in church and 
state, among ecclesiastics and laymen, was almost without a 
parallel, except in the grossest periods of pagan idolatry. 
Thus, again, was the truth illustrated, that men did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, and Grod again gave them over 
to a reprobate mind. 

He who will duly consider these facts, will, I think, scarcely 
fail to arrive at the conclusion that there is in the heart of man 
a moral temper averse to the character of God ; that he natu- 
rally strives to substitute a fiction of his own, as an object of 
worship, in the place of the true Grod ; that, this having been 
done, all safeguards of virtue are removed, man is given over 
to a reprobate mind, and becomes the willing slave of passion 
and sensuality. 

But has this tendency in human nature been even yet eradi- 
cated ? I wish that there was sufficient reason for cmswering 
this question in the affirmative. At the reformation, the 
Scriptures were again given to the people, and the pure light 
from heaven shone once more among the nations. Yet, even 
in Protestant Christendom, if I mistake not, undeniable traces 
of the same idolatrous bias have from time to time discovered 
themselves. The priesthood, in some instances, has again 
asserted its claim to the right of mediating between God and 
man; of being the exclusive interpreters of the holy oracles, 
and the only medium through which the grace of Christ can be 
conferred upon his disciples. Nay, more ; we have been told 
that our acceptance with God does not depend absolutely on 
faith in Christ and holiness of heart, but also on the reception 
of ordinances from the hands of men whom Grod has intrusted 
with the monopoly of salvation. I cannot but regard these 
arrogant assumptions, and the passive acquiescence with which 
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they arc so frequenlly received, as anotlier iliustralion of fhe 
lendcncy lo which I liave alluded. Nor would I confine the 
ipplication of ihese remarks lo any period or to any sect. 
Wherever the ministry ossumes lo be lords over Goti'a heritage, 
imlead of being enaamples to the flock ; wherever rites and 
ceremonies of any sort whatever are e.\alted above holiness of 
heart and n humble walk with God ; wherever the Christian 
pastor claims for himself exemption from that' law which Christ 
has impoaed Upon all, or assumes the right of modifying that 
law for his own convenience ; and whenever these (ioctrinea 
Me believed and these claims allowed by the people, — then and 
there the seeds of idolatry have been sown, and they will bear 
the fruit of aposlasy from the faith. While, however, I aflirm 
«!i this, I would by no means apeak lightly of the honesty or 
llie piety of tlie men who believe to be true what I believe to 
he most lamentably false. God alone can determine the point 
beycMid which error becomes incompatible with piety. That 
which ia falae can never be made true by the piety of him who 
affirms it; it only derives greater power to deceive from his 
blanieless life and devout conversation. 

I have thus far spoken of this tendency of man, as it has 
been exhibited in the history of nations and communities. 
But the subject admits of a more personal application. If 
such be the character of men, it is the character of every 
individual, and eveiy one of us may discover its lincamenta 
engnven upon his own moral ttaturc. Lei, then, every one 
of ua answer for himself ihc question. Is the love of God 
within me ? In order to do tliis, we must appeal to our own 
consciousness. Are we conscious of any love to the God 
revealed to us In the Scriptures ? Nay, I will go further. 
Okd none of us recollect tlie time when we would have rejoiced 
beyond measure, could we have satisfactorily demonstrated tliat 
an iill>aeeing and all4ioly Lord God Almishty never existed ? 
When llio cinims of God upon our universal love and obedi- 
ence ha.vo been pressed upon us, do none of us remember how 
oar whole niutire has revolted against them? Have we never 
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been conscious of a settled dislike to such an all-pervading 
government, and wished that there was some other universe, 
over which God did not reign, that we might flee to it, and 
escape the notice of his all-seeing eye ? CXur own conscious- 
ness, therefore, bears witness to the truth of the text, and con- 
fesses that, by nature, we did not like to retain Grod in our 
knowledge. 

If such, then, be the facts disclosed by the history of man, 
they abundantly confirm the truth of the assertion in the text 
Man by nature does not like to retain Grod in his knowledge, 
and he resorts to idolatry in every form, in order to escape 
from the presence of his Maker. Shutting out Grod from his 
thoughts, he of necessity surrenders himself to the dominion 
of the passions and the senses, and is thus given up of his 
Creator to a reprobate mind. If such be the facts, let every 
(me of us ask himself what must be the end thereofl 
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I HAVE, in previous discourses, attempted to illuslrate the 
dnl commandment of the law, and lo prove that, judged by 
h, every man must stand guilty before God. I suppose it to 
have been shown that we do not like to retain God in our 
knowledge ; that this dialike ia so intense as to lead us, by the 
mort absurd idolatry, to violate the dictates of our understand- 
ing, ID order to escape from the idea of ao all-seeing and most 
holy God. 

Talcing these facts for granted, we proceed to consider the 
tccond commandment of the law, and to inquire whether man 
can plead innocence on the ground of obedience to its re- 
qniiemrnts. 

Before, however, proceeding to consider this port of the 
cubject, a preliminary truth deserves a passing reflection. It 
is obvious to every one who bears tn mind our relations to God, 
liua our oUigation to obey him extends lo every ticlion of our 
lives. We ourselves, our possessions, our faculties, our fellow- 
men with whom we are conversant, are not our own. God is 
the uiu*enal Proprietor of all, for in him we live, and move, 
■nd have our being. He is ihe Father of all, and he justly 
requires us lo treat our brethren, who, equally with uh, are his 
childrao, sa lie shall command. And yet more, he is entitled 
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not merely to obedience in the outward art, but to filial obedi- 
ence ; that is, the obedience which springs from love. Hence, 
in all our transactions with our fellow-men, we are required to 
recognize the existence of both these commandments — ^' Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,^' and, ^^ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart ^' This latter principle, filial 
obedience to God, must enter as a motive into every action 
before it can either lay claim to innocence or deserve the praise 
of the Creator. It is this sentiment alone that can sustain virtue 
when assaulted by temptation, or unite us by any tie of moral 
sympathy with our Father who is in heaven. 

You perceive, then, that every moral act, in order to merit 
the praise of God, must be pervaded by the element of love 
to him. If this element be wanting, I do not say that the action 
is destitute of virtue, but I say that it is destitute of piety, and 
that it would have been performed in just the same manner if 
there were no God. Such an action could never be pleasing 
to God ; nay, more, by the amount of all this deficiency it 
would be displeasing to him. Suppose, then, a man to obey 
perfectly the second commandment of the law, while he was 
wholly indifferent to the most blessed Grod, nay, while he was 
deliberately cultivating in himself the habit of settled opposi- 
tion to his law — must not the displeasure of the Most High rest 
most justly upon him ? But we have already shown that this 
latter is actually the moral condition of man ; that the love of 
Grod is not in him, and that he does not like to retain God in 
his knowledge. Hence it is, I think, evident that, were the 
second precept of the law fiuthfuily obeyed, yet so long as man 
was at enmity with Grod, he would still remain a sinner by reason 
of the absence from all his actions of the element of piety. 

We always judge in this manner respecting any other case. 
The keeping of one precept is no excuse f(Mr the viobrtxxi oi 
another. If a man obey the precept, ^ Thou shalt not kill,'* 
this can in no manner justify him in the violation of the 
precept, ^ Thou shalt not steal.'' Much less is the keeping of 
a minor and subsidiary precept a justification of the violalioQ 
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of II universal and all -com rolling precept. If a man be guilty 
of treason against his country, cau he lay claim to perfect 
innocence because he has always paid his debts ? The chief 
niagistnile of a nation is under paramount obligations to con- 
form hia whole conduct, both public and private, to the dictates 
of justice, veracity, and patriotism. But suppose his whole 
idininistratioa is disgraced by acts of oppression, violence, and 
treachery, — can he be held innocent because he is proved to be 
■ kind husband and an affectionate parent.'' When, in years 
long gone by, it was ur^ed against a monarch of Great 
Britain, that he had repeatedly, and on deliberation, violated his 
eonmation oath, and conspired to overthow the constitution of 
the realm, it was never held to be a justiiicatiDn of his conduct, 
to assert that he had taken liis little childrun OD his knee, and 
km il them. 

I think, then, it may easily be granted, that while the love 
of God is e:xciuded &om the hearl of man, even though he 
■hould love his neighbor as himself, he would still fall under 
the oondemnation of ihc law to which he was rendered 
uncDSble by hia Creator. 

And here we may pause for a moment to observe thai this 
IteiMral truth affords an easy explanation of the passage in the 
Epiatie of James — " Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
jrei otfeod ia one point, he is guilty of all." By this he means 
ttmply to assert that a singrc deliberate violation of any par- 
beolar precept of the Law of God sets at nought the authority 
of the L>w^ver, and demonstrales that the creature has usurped 
th« plac« in our affections due only to the Creator. The love 
oT God is not in him, for. if it truly exist at all, it must be 
Mprcme, and hence, all his actions, being destitute of this ele- 
ment, ara in the sight of God sinful, and, of course, deserving 
nf hia diiplcflsure. 

Lettving this preliminary consideration, we proceed to in- 
Wt ia the chamctrr of man when aubjecled lo the test 
icnce to the ircond precept of the Utw, " TItou shalt 
' neighbor «■ thyself." 
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Our Lord himself has explained the meaning of the term 
ndghhor in this passage. It means man, every man, every 
child of Adam, the hcing to whom we are connected by no 
other tie than this, that he is a brother of the human family. 

We are commanded to love such a one as ourselves ; that 
is, not as we do love ourselves, but as we may rightfully 
love ourselves. To enter upon a complete analysis of this 
precept, and illustrate the various classes of actions which it 
renders obligatory, would transcend the limits of this discourse. 
It will be sufficient to observe that self-love incites us to love 
our own happmess upon the whole, and to desire the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of those means which Grod has given us, in 
order to secure it It causes us to feel injured and aggrieved 
if the full enjoyment of these means is in any manner cur- 
tailed by our fellow-men. All this is innocent and proper. 
Now, in this manner we are commanded to love our fellow- 
men. We must as intensely desire that our neighbor may, 
without interruption, enjoy the means of happiness which God 
has bestowed upon him, as we desire to enjoy them ourselves ; 
and we must feel the same sense of wrong when he is injured 
as we feel when we ourselves are injured. We can claim 
for this precept no less comprehensive signification than this ; 
and I think that every man's conscience will becur witness that, 
thus interpreted, it really expressei§ the obligation existing be- 
tween man and his fellow-men. 

With respect to the natural disposition in man to obey this 
second precept, the Scriptures do not speak as definitely as in 
respect to the first and great commandment of the law. They 
have nowhere declared that the love of man is not in us, or 
that we do not like to retain man in our knowledge. While 
they speak of our obedience to it as universally deficient, they 
do not definitely find the limit of that deficiency. This would 
be impossible, since, in respect, to this precept, our obedience 
falls short of the praise of Grod in very dissimilar degrees. The 
Bible presents us with instances of men who have made 
various attainments in virtue, all, however, by acknowledg- 
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neDt, imperfect ; and also of men who have been in various 

itptet guilty of crime, but of none as so bod that they could 

KX wax worse. It clearly teaches us that the teudency of man 

t to vice rather than to virtue ; that ihere is not a jusi man 

a earth that ainneth not; that the attainment witicli Individ* 

lab nnd nations have mude in virtue has heen owing to 

ptctous influences bestowed on us from on high ; and that tba 

mani drgradalion to which society universally tends is the 

DUuml consequence of the bias towards evil which has existed 

a OS since the fall. To define, however, the extent of our 

ainfutness, it has not attempted ; it only asserts that all men 

kave sinned, and come short of the glory of God. 

Nor, indeed, is a definite statement on this subject in any 
lautaer neceiBary. Our fellow-men are every where around 
IN. in almoei every acuoo of our lives, we have the opportu- 
nity of testing both their dispositions and our own in respect to 
this precept. We have to deal with this matter practically. 
Every man can judge for himself whether or nol his fellow 
men are inclined to obey the law of reciprocity when ihey can 
nmke gain by disobeying h. Every one arrived ai years of 
tVm ii'iiiiH knows whether the ordinary and applauded max- 
Ihi of business do or do not proceed upon the principle, that 
■n aetutlly love their neighbor as themselves. Every parent 
Idbvfs whether children, at a very early age, do or do not 
— nifiisl this tendency. Nay, we can all determine tliia ques- 
tioB, each oae for himself, by referring to the testimony of his 
We can easily tell whether selfishness or 
the natural bias of a human soul, and 
■ fa al h ei it does or does not require an effort to do justice to 
OK BUghbor when we can only do so by the sacrifice of our 
own im eiM ^ We all know whether pure and impartial 
juries, in the dealings between man and man, is the rule or 
A* ncvptioii; and whether he who should describe a per- 
ketfjr good man as an actual existence, would not' be looked 
^tm am a retailer of fiction. Nay, were such a man to appear 
m mtA, «• cooU be by DO hkbiu sure that taa would cacaps 
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the fate of Aristides, who was banished from Athens for the 
reason that his fellow-citizens could not bear to hear hind 
always denominated the just. 

Such is, I believe, the universal testimony of man. The 
Scriptures every where confirm it, though they never deny 
that some portion of justice exists among men ; nor do they 
designate the particular degree in which man has, in this 
respect, gone astray from original righteousness. I shall, in 
the remainder of this discourse, attempt to present some con* 
siderations which may tend to illustrate these declarations of 
the word of God. 

In treating this subject, I shall not set before you particular 
instances of wickedness exhibited in the conduct either of 
individuals or of nations. These, it might be said, are extreme 
cases, owing to particular circumstances, and not therefore 
justly to be laid to the chai^ of men universally. We shall, 
therefore, draw our argument, not from particular cases, but 
from facts of the most general character, which meet the eye 
wherever it is turned thoughtfully upon actions of mankind. 

I think, then, it is evident, that the moral disposition of man, 
in this respect, must, by necessity, determine the form of 
social organization wherever individuals unite in a community. 
In establishing the principles by which a society of moral .and 
intelligent creatures should be governed, you would proceed in 
one way if every one of them loved his neighbor as himself, 
and in a very different way if every one of them loved him- 
self better than his neighbor. Safeguards, limitations, punish- 
ments, would be necessary in one case that would be unneces- 
sary in the other. Thus, also, by observing the framework of 
any society, it would not be difficult to discover what was 
the kind of beings for whose benefit it was constructed. In 
examining a machine, there is little difficulty in determining 
whether it is designed to float in the air like a balloon, or tear 
up the greensward like a plough. So, by examining the prin- 
ciples on which human society is formed, it will not be difficult 
to ascertain whether it was intended for beings who were by 
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oaturc disposed to obey, or for those by nat 
disobey, the commandment in ihe text. 

I. I remark, then, in the first place, that our first conception 
of social organization proceeds upon the supposition thiiE men 
»re naturally inclined to violate this law. 

Every man is endowed by the Creator with the perfect right 
to iJie enjuyment of life, libcny, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
thu is, with a perfect right to use as he will the means which 
God baa placed in his hands for the attaimnent of his own hap- 
|nness, provided he do not inierfere with the same perlect 
bnd equal right which every other man enjoys in common with 
himself. To act in obedieoce to this elementary principle, ia 
to obey the law of reciproci^ ; thai is, to love our neighbor aa 
ourselves,. in the sensa which I have already explained. Were 
men naturally inclined to obey this precept, they would need 
no organization to prevent them from violating il. It is ab- 
Hinl to take pains to prevent men from doing that which ihey 
Ibvc no dispoaiticm to do, We make no provision for obliging 
men to eat when they are hungry, or to rest when they are 
weejy. When there exists a natural disposition to any par- 
ticular course of conduct, we leave i(, if it be innocent, to 
iiaelf, never attempting to do what nature can do bo much 
better witJKiut ua. 

But, if we will attentively consider, we shall perceive that 
ibe first, end by far most important object for which human 
K)deiy is established, is to prevent the violation of the law of j 
reciprocity. It proceeds upon the principle that every man 
will, if he can, employ for his own happiness not only the 
Riew which God has given him, but also those which God has 
given to bis neighbor. But it is evident, that, wer« this prin- 
ciple wimitted, it would lead to universal and interminable war, 
■nil tbu race was exterminated. And, besides, although every 
tnan ia diapooed to infringe ibe rights of his neighbor himself, 
h« ia bji no means disposed lo concede thb power to another. 
Tbo moral sense acts correctly when it is not biased by self- 
Mbm>- Hence men instinctively combine together for the 
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purpose of oUiging each other to obey the law of reciprocitf. 
If any one attempt to infringe the rights of his neighbor, the 
rest of the community, with one voice, command him to 
forbear. They find that human society cannot exist without 
employing the power of the whole in favor of right, and thus 
obliging every individual, by the authority of the whole, to 
respect the rights of his fellows. It is firom this function oi 
society that all law emanates. Society confers no rights; it 
only guaranties to every man the enjoyment of those rights 
which have been conferred upon him by his Creator. 

We see, then, that the first conception of human society is 
that of an instinctive arrangement for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the violation of the rule in the text Civilization advances, 
and the happiness of man, both individual and social> is pro^ 
moted, just in the proportion that this purpose of society is 
more and more perfectly accomplished. So soon as thia pur- 
pose of society is abandoned, right is universally violated with 
impunity, and a nation becomes a prey to universal wicked- 
ness. The power of society to repress crime being withdrawn, 
anarchy ensues— <- a word which instantly su^jests to us all the 
misery which man can sufier from violence and injustice. It 
is the rule of might uncontrolled by right It is a conditicm in 
which every man is at liberty to seek his own gratification, 
however small, in violation of the rights of his neighbor, how- 
ever sacred. A partial illustration of this condition of human- 
ity was presented by the city of Paris in some periods of the 
first French revolution. An illustration yet more striking was 
several times exhibited during the Peninsular war, when cities 
taken by assault were delivered up to the will of the soldiery 
by the orders both of the French and British commanders. 
An innocent and unarmed population — men, women, and 
children — were in these instances lefl, without law, entirely to 
the mercy of their fellow-men. The victors might do with 
the vanquished precisely as they chose. The atrocities of 
such a scene, as I have been informed by eye-witnesses, are 
too horrible for reoiUd. Men, under such ciicumstanoea, aro 
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Uansformed from human beings into demons, and a city but. ' 
rendered up to their losla, presents a more vivid picture of 
bell than can be found elsewhere on earth. If, then, th» 
elementary conception of a social organization assumes as a i 
&ct the sellishness of man ; if the great object of this oi^niza^ 
lion is lo protect the individual from the infringement of lui 
lights ; if the moat horrible condition of humanity of which w» 
c«n conceive is that of men lcf\ without control lo do exactly j 
u ihcy choose, and seek their own gratification without re^ j 
gani to the happiness of their neighbors, — it would seem that 
there can be no tjuestion respecting the natural dieposilion of 
man. Such things could never exist among beings who wera 
by nature disposed to love their neighbor as themselves. 

in the second place, — 

U. The history of the various forms of human government 
illuiRiateB tite truth tliat man does not love his neighbor as 

Suppose n society to be organized for the purposa I have 
specified above, — it is necessary that its power be confided to 
the bonds of comparatively few individuals. The whole of 
ihs aocicly cannot act in every case that requires its inter- 
fatstee. The autliority of the whole must be delegated to a 
fut, who thus become what we call the government or magis- 
taey. The object, therefore, for which a magistracy is ap. 
fOJBlMl, is BO to administer the power of the whole, that every 
ndWidual shall be confirmed iu the enjoyment of every right 
bmtowcd upon him by liis Creator ; that is, that every individ- 
ukI fhall be obliged lo obey the law of reciprocity. 

Now, I need scarcely remind you that the best talent of the 
human race has from the beginning been employed in the 
tttempl to devise a. form of government which shall accomplish 
ihis object, and that thus far (unless our republic shall prove 
ui oxccption) the attempt has signally failed, ll has been 
Ibuad practically impossible so to balance the various powers 
ot tba Mote thai the individual shall be free to do right, while 
^ ii at the nme time resiraiaed from doing wrong. It hai 
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taken ages of reasoning and reflection, and it has cost torrents 
of blood, to ascertain, with any thing like precision, even what 
are the limits within which society has any right to interfere 
with the actions of the individual. And after this limit has 
been discovered, how shall we construct a government which 
will not transgress it ? If we bestow too much or too irre- 
sponsible power upon rulers, they become tyrants, and the 
government is overthrown by reason of its oppression. If 
we bestow upon them too little power, violence will neither 
be prevented nor injury redressed, and the individual, de- 
spairing of redress or of protection from society, seeks it for 
himself ; and thus ensues universal anarchy. 

Hence it has happened, I think, that the most stable gov- 
ernments on earth have been civil or spiritual despotisms. 
When the rulers form an intelligent and vigilant caste, and 
can withhold from the people a knowledge of their rights ; 
or when a priesthood can persuade them that their eternal 
salvation depends upon unquestioning obedience to the man- 
dates of a hierarchy ; and specially when these two forms 
of despotism can be united, — that is, when you can deprive 
men of the exercise of reason and conscience, until, in some 
of the most important respects, they cease to be men, — then 
they may be governed in quietness. If you can turn men 
into brutes, you may govern them like brutes. But restore 
them to their rank, as the intelligent and responsible creatures 
of God, and their passions, stimulated by liberty, defy re- 
straint, and render a permanent government almost impossi- 
ble. Hence it has been so often remarked, that the civil 
institutions of man have, in all ages, trodden, with greater or 
less rapidity, the same invariable circle from anarchy to des- 
potism, and from despotism again to anarchy. The forms of 
government which have endured the longest, have been those 
which have vibrated, from time to time, between these oppo- 
site extremes. When this invariable circle has been trodden 
slowly, the changes have been less violent, and mankind hfive, 
at Intervals of peace, been permitted to enjoy the blessings 
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bestowed upoo them by their Cieittir. Where, on the other 
hand, this ciicle has been npidhr poaaed orer, and ctrii in- 
atitations, by the toibulence of p**""^?!!, hawe been fieqnendj 
orertuTned, the race of man, worn om wi& die saagg(e, has 
ceased firom the earth; and thos it has happoiedy that whoie 
regions, once the abode of weahh and crriHzatiaa, are nova 
wilderness; and the remains of once popnloos cities haie 
become the lair oi the lion and the hiding-pbce of the jacfcaL 

Or, if we pass by the interior histoir of ciiil aociedeSy the 
same truth is illustrated in the principles which hare genendly 
govemed the intercourse oi nations with each odier. Where 
is the nation to be found that erer treated odier nations, qie- 
cially if they were weaker, on the principles of reciprocitT? Do 
men ever even expect it ? Nay, do diey no^ freqoentiy a4ipfauid 
the successful ricJation d ri^ r Who has erer reaped so 
abundant a harvest of human appianse as the military con* 
queror ? What, besides his incomparable talem for war, has 
crowned with imperishaUe lenoan the name of the late em- 
peror Nap<^eon ? When a battle has been fought, which has 
covered the earth with slain, and carried mourning, and widow- 
hood, and orphaDage, to every village throughout the land, 
the only question that we ask is. Which of the armies has 
been victorious? Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon, are 
celebrated as the heroes of our race ; but we never think oi 
the millions who were slaughtered to glut their lust of power. 
Now, I ask, if we loved the rights of our neighbors as our 
own, could such things be done ? or, if they were done, could 
thev fail to awaken a universal sentiment of intense moral 
indignation ? Can we conceive of a more atrocious crime 
than that of butchering our fellow-men for the sake of in- 
creasing our fame or advancing our personal interests, or the 
interests of a political party ? And yet, we not only do such 
thin<Fs, but have pleasure in those that do them. 

It may be asked. Is not our countrj' an exception to these 
remarks r In the formation of our civil constitution, I sup- 
pose that the law of reciprocity has been more thou^itfully 
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considered than in the fonnation of any other that history has 
recorded. The principle of the universal equality of human 
rights, with one lamentable exception, has here been fully 
recognized. But does any one believe that our constitution 
can endure, if it rely for support on nothing but the natural 
love of justice in the human bosom ? Thus &r, owing to the 
religious 'principles in which we have been educated, it has 
stood. This, however, is a superinduced influence ; it is the 
result of the teaching of revelation accompanied by power 
from on high. But, I ask, was there ever before a people 
among whom such a government as ours could have been 
maintained even for a single year ? Nay, abstract from this 
people the influences diflused abroad by the religion of Christ, 
abolish the Bible, the Sabbath, the instructions of the sanc- 
tuary, abandon us all to the natural workings of the human 
heart, and let any one ask himself how long such a gov- 
ernment as ours could possibly exist. 

in. I do not know but any additional proof on this subject 
may seem superfluous. I am, however, unwilling to close the 
argument without suggesting another consideration, nearly 
allied to this last, to which I have alluded. 

Were men universally, or even generally, inclined to obey 
the precept in the text, it is manifest that the making of laws, 
and the carrying them into execution, would be the easiest 
labor imagbable. Infringement of right, if it existed at all, 
would result simply from imperfection of the understanding, 
and never from pravity of the heart. The legislator need 
not, in any case, do more than merely to indicate to his fellow- 
citizens the rule of right, so that those less well informed 
than himself might not fell into error. Every taan would re- 
ceive with gratitude any instructions which would enable him 
to avoid doing wrong to his neighbor. And^ if any one, 
through inadvertence, htul infringed the rights of his fellow, of 
all the men in the community, he would be the most anxious to 
acknowledge his error, and make all the reparation in his power. 
We should, in such h state of sooiety^ stand in no need of 
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penal enactments, since every one would, of his own choice^ i 
do all that justice could prescribe. Law would be noth 
she ihaa instruclion in our duty, unaccompanied by the threat J 
ot punishment for disobedience. Sheriffs and constables, 
prisons, penitentiaries, and executions, would have been 
unheard of among men. The Just and disiiileregted dispo- 
sition which ruled in the heart, would render all these sad 
mementoes of our depravity utterly without use and without 
object. 

But what do we observe to be actually the fact .' No one 
is so childish aa not to know that a law without a penalty 
would bo deemed the greatest of practical absurdities. The 
legislator who should propose the enactment of such a code, 
would, by universal consent, be esteemed insane. And then 
reflect upon the number of iawa necessary for the govern- 
ment of the human race. In all civilized countries, a large 
portion of men, reputed to be preemiuent for intelligence, is 
coRBiantly employed in the labor of legislation ; that is, in 
framing enactments whose object it is to prevent man from 
doing injury to his neighbor. It is, moreover, found that the 
greatest practical skill is required in order to construct a law 
■o thai it shall not be rendered inoperative by evasion. Even 
tach akill can but imperfectly, and for a short period, resist 
ihe pKJsstire of human selfishness. The most perfect rule 
that man could devise for to-day, would, in a few years, need 
uddition, alteration, or amendment, in order to protect the 
innocent from modes of injury which, at the beginning, would 
nrrvrr have been dreamed of. Hence, in every country which 
iias made any considerable progress in civilization, laws, and 
caainentarics upon them, form, of themselves, libraries of 
^falling magnitude. The laws, for instance, of Great 
Blilun coostitule, of themselves, the study of a lifetime. 
And yet, even these are insufficient to prevent an extent of 
crinMi whkh wc cannot look upon without dismay. These 
!■«■ an enforced by the severest punishments ; and yet 
ftkoOM and penitentiaries ttre crowded, tnuisport ships are 
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loaded, the gallows groans under its sad burden ; yet crime 
increases, though not one out of ten who deserve it, ever comes 
within the reach of the oflicer of justice. 

In additbn to this, consider the talent that is daily employed 
in the administration of the law. Judges, jurors, counseUors, 
and executive officers, are laboring incessantly throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. They toil on without inter- 
mission ; but the burden, like the stone of Sisyphus, returns 
upon them, year after year, with redoubled weight. The phi- 
lanthropist and the Christian aid the efibrts of the legislator by 
all the eloquence of love. Education is scattered broadcast 
among the people. The pulpit and the Sabbath school unite 
their energies in the attempt to prevent crime and reform the 
criminal ; but the work of violence and dishonesty still goes 
forward. We seem surrounded by a pestilential moral atmos- 
phero, which cannot be excluded, unless life itself be ex- 
tinguished. At last, every one but the disciple of Christ, gives 
up, in despair, the efibrt to reform the race ; and it is acknowl- 
edged that unless the moral nature of man can be changed by 
power from on high, the all-grasping selfishness of the human 
heart can never be reduced to obedience, to reason, and to 
conscience. 

Such being the acknowledged facts, I think there can no 
longer remain any doubt on this subject. The conclusion is 
pressed upon us on every side, that mankind is guilty of the 
violation of the second precept of the law as truly as of viola- 
tion of the first. Such are the truths revealed by our ntoral his- 
tory. They belong to that class of general facts which need not 
be established by argument, but which meet us at once as soon 
as we open our eyes upon the condition of the world around us. 

It would seem, then, from a review of the facts which we 
have endeavored to establish, that, in the words of the apostle, 
all men have sinned, and come short of the glory of God. In- 
stead of loving God with all his heart, the love of God is not 
in man ; and, more than this^ he is cherishing those moral hab- 
its which must issue in dkrectf and intense, and endless enmity 
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ID bis Maker. Instead of loving his neighbor as himself, his 
love to his neighbor easily yields to the demands of selfishness 
or passion ; and the result has been, that, from the begiiiniog, 
Dotwithslanding all the monitions of conscience, and all the 
rEattsioEs of society, the earth has been tilled with violence. 
Mankind must, therefore, plead guliiy to the charge of dis- 
obedience to both of the great commandments of reason and 
revelation. 

Suppose alt this to be so, and men to enter the unseen 
world with this very moral character unchangeably rivctled 
upon tbcm for eternity- They would find themselves at en- 
mity forever with infinite holiness and goodness, sustained liy 
alrnighty power and guided by omniscient wisdom. This in 
ilaelf would create despair, rendered more agonizing by the 
reproaches of conscience — tliat worm that dietb not, that fire 
ih&i caimol be quenched. Nor is this all. Thuy have delib- 
et«tely refused to submit to the law of God, and God with- 
draws and IcAves them to a stale in which there is no law. 
They preferred the government of their passions, and God 
siirrenders them to the rule which they have preferred. Sup- 
pcse then, that, intelligent creatures, knowing no law but passion, 
and each ono seeking his own gralific-ation, at the expense of 
the happiness of all the rcsl, to be separated from the other 
moT^ creatures of God, and lefl to the indulgence of uncon- 
tnJIed desire. The result must be enmity growing more and 
more intense and terrific, and this must be forever. 

Such b our condition by nature, and such the destiny for 
which, if divine grace prevent not, we are preparing. The 
wages of sin, thai which it deserves, and to which it by neces- 
aiiy lends, is death. The gift of God, that which proceeds 
frnm his boundless and unmerited love, is eternal life, through 
Je»uB Christ our Lord. 
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"Bt okb kan's disobbdisncb MAinr webb xadb sdtnbbs." 

Romans y. 19. 

I HAVE, in previous discouises, attempted to place before 
you the scriptural account of the moral character of man. 
The question here naturally arises, How could a race of 
sinners have been created by a holy and most merciful God ? 
The answer to this question is contained, in part, in the words 
of the text By one man's disobedience many, or " the many," 
became sinners. That is, the Scriptures teach us tliat the 
race of man was created upright, that our first parents sinned, 
and that, in consequence of that sin, their descendants are 
found to be universally depraved. My object, in the present 
discourse, is simply to present the statement of the Scriptures 
on this subject, and to consider some of the objections that *have 
been urged against it. 

1. The Bible asserts that Grod created our first parents per- 
fect '^ Grod created man in his own image ; in the image of 
Grod created he him. And Grod saw every thing that he had 
made, and behold it was very good." By this 1 understand 
that Grod created man with a perfect moral nature, such that 
every impulse and affection was in harmony with the relations 
in which he was placed. But man was endowed with the 
gift of free agency. He had the same power to disobey the 
law of God as to obey it. Without such power he could have 
been neither virtuous nor vicious. The consequences of obedi- 
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de rfny was left in his own lisnds. 

8. It pleased Gkid, at an eariy period in die kistoiy of man, 
to place before htm a trial of fais obedience. ^ And the Lend 
God commanded man, saying. Of ererj treeof thegaiden thoa 
mayest fireely eat ; but of die tree of knowledge of good and 
eril thou sbalt not eat c^ it, for in die day that dna ealeal 
thereof thou shah sorely die.** Wfaedier this narradYe be 
imderstood literally or figmativ^, its lesson is precisely the 
same. Jt teaches the all-impoftant truth, that there is a mcxal 
limit affixed to die gratification of human desires; that under 
our present oonatitutian, we hare die power to enjoy objecte 
which €k)d has forfaidd»[i, and to puxBoe die gratifications 
which he has allowed, beyood the limit whidi he has assigned; 
and that die perfect subjection of all our desires to the holy 
will of God is made the test of our mcNral character, and the 
umreml means c^ our i mpr ovement in virtue. Tins is mj 
int e r pr e t a tion of this histOTy. I look simply at die mcxal 
kssoQ.whidi it teaches. The«drBpery with which it is clodied 
is a matter of inferior consequence. 

3. The S criptu re s proceed to inform us, that our first pararts 
were templed by Satan to disobey the plain coomiands ^ God. 
^ The woman said unto the serpent. We may eat of the fruit 
of the trees of the garden, but of the firuit of the tree which is 
in the midst of the garden, God hath said. Ye shall not eat oi 
it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the serpent 
said unto the woman. Ye shall not surely die ; for God doth 
know, that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing both good and 
evil. And when the woman saw that the tree was good fw 
food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be 
desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and 
did eat, and gave also to her husband, and he did eat^^ 

How other men may look upon this narrative, I know not 
To me it presents a perfect anal3rsis of every act of sin against 
God. In the first place, there is a conviction, more or less 
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distinct, that the act is a violation of the known will of 
God. Then there is a dallying with temptation, and a contem- 
plation of the pleasure which we may enjoy by sin. This is 
succeeded by obtuseness of conscience and the hope that the 
desire may be indulged, and yet the consequences which Grod 
has threatened be averted. Then follows an intenser desire 
for pleasure, the power of passion waxes stronger, and the 
power of conscience waxes weaker. At length, the balance 
between these opposing forces is destroyed, the will consents, 
the act is done, the sin is committed. I do not know that the 
literature of our race presents a more accurate account of the 
process of wilful transgression than is here recorded in the 
first pages of our history. They speak a language that finds a 
response in every human bosom. 

4. This one act changes at once the moral condition of the 
creature. It is not merely a sin, — it is a fall, a fall into a 
fathomless abyss. It is a victory of the passions over the con- 
science, a defeat that c€ui never be retrieved. It is a declara- 
tion of rebellion against Grod, a deliberate preference^ of the 
pleatsures of sense to the favor of our Father who is in heaven. 
With the change of the object of his supreme aifection, the 
man himself is radically changed. God, who is unchangeably 
opposed to this new choice of the creature, ceases to be lovely 
and adorable in his eyes. Henceforth, he becomes an object 
of suspicion and dread. Adam and his wife hid themselves 
from the presence of the Lord among the trees of the garden, 
just as their children ever since have endeavored to hide them- 
selves from the gaze of onmiscience. Instead of confessing 
their sin, they strove to impute their guilt to each other. 
Henceforth all their character becomes tinged with moral 
corruption. 

5. After this, the Scriptures always speak of the race of 
man as corrupt and sinful. The first-born of our common 
parents was the murderer of his brother. Soon " God saw that 
the wickedness of man was great upon the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thought of his heart was wholly evil 
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co ntinu ally.** T h ro n glm i i l die Tohmie of insfiiiilioii mui is 
every where spoken of as maDy depnnped, a smim' against 
Gkid, and, in consequenoe of this sin, imder die oondemnatian 
of his most holy law. 

But the Scriptures go fiodier. ITnlesB I whoDy mistake ihdr 
meaning, they assert that diere is a definite connection between 
this sin and the consequent sinful chancier c^oor first parenis, 
and the sinfiil character of dim posterity. By one mam^ 
disobedience, the many were made sinnas. **• By one nmn, sin 
entered into the worid, and deadi by sin, and so death passed 
upon all men, in that all have sinned.** The KUe, however, 
does not assert that we committed Adam's sin, or that we are 
guilty of Adam's sin, or that we shall be punished f(v it, or 
that we had any part or participation in it. It, on the oon- 
traiy, declares that every man shall be judged for what he has 
himself done. Every man shall give an aocoimt of himself 
to God. But die Bible does, nevertheless, inform us that such 
a connection exists between us and our first parents ; that we 
become simiers in consequence of their transgression. Of the 
manner of this connection, it gives us but Utde information ; yet 
some important light may possibly be discovered if we dili* 
gently reflect upon the truth which has been revealed to us. 

Such is a brief statement of the doctrines of the Scriptures 
on this suljject. Are they in any respect at variance with 
right reason ? Is there in them a single assertion repugnant to 
the human intelligence and conscience ? To these questions 
let us now direct our attention. 

The substance of the Scripture statements may be, I think, 
expressed briefly as foUows : — 

I. Our first parents were created firee agents, that is, moral 
intelligences. 

II. They were placed under circumstances in which their 
virtue was subjected to triaL 

m. By the constitution under which our race was created, 
the conditions of our probation were so interwoven with theirs, 
that, if they became sinful, we should become sinful also. 
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Let us briefly consider each of these statements, for the 
purpose of inquiring whether in either or all of them there is 
any thing revolting to an enlightened conscience, or at variance 
with the moral attributes of Grod. 

1. Can any objection be urged against the truth that our first 
parents, and all the race of man, have been created free agents, 
^t is, moral and accoimtable beings ? 

I might here observe, that the doctrine of man^s fiiee 
agency is not a doctrine of revealed religion, or, in fact, of 
religion at all. It is the simple dictate of the human con- 
sciousness. To object to it is just' the same absurdity as to 
complain because God has given us hands or feet, a heart or a 
brain, or a reasoning soul ; it is, in feet, to revile the great 
Giver on account of his gifts. 

But, j^urther : a moral agent di^rs from a brute mainly in 
this — that he is capable of distinguishing right from wrong, 
and of choosing freely between them ; that he is capable of 
deserving moral praise and blame, and is held responsible for 
his actions before the tribunal of a righteous and all-seeing 
Judge. Brutes are endowed with none of these powers, and 
are charged with none of this responsibleness. 

Now, can any one iinpugn either the justice or the goodness 
of God, because we, and all the orders of higher intelligences, 
were not created brutes ? Would it have been more consistent 
with the perfections of the Holy One to fill creation with beings 
unable either to admire or adore his goodness, who could nei- 
ther love him or be loved by him, who were, by the necessity of 
their existence, incapable of virtue — sensual, irrational, brutish ? 
Or would it be good or wise for the Deity at this moment to 
withdraw from all created intelligences the gift of moral 
agency, and transform men and angels, cherubim and sera- 
phim, into brutes that perish ? Should we desire that ourselves 
or our friends should become oxen of the stall or swine of the 
sty ? We cannot, then, make any objection to the goodness 
of God because he has created us and other of our fellow- 
creatures moral agents. 
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Bui, in Uiis very idea of monl agency, theiQ is iDvohTd, as t 
we have already intimated, the power of choice, the absohite 
t/ecdoai of the wilL When the good and evil are aet beibre ' 
us, we must be left entirely free to choose and Id relive, or 
there could be no morai desert, and we could not justly be lie 
subjects either of reward or of poni^uaeiu. To the truth of ■ 
this every man's consciousitess bears witness. We do not feel 
deserving of either praise or bkioe for the pulsations of the 
heart or the hcuvtng of the lun^ or for being either hungry w 
thirsty, but only for those acts which we know to be dependenl 
on our OHH volitiona. As soon as an act is placed beyond our 
own control, we disdaim all responsiblity both for it and its 
results. 

Again : I think thai our notiMi of moral agency involves the i 
additioual idea that there are certain limits estaUiebed beyond 
which the Deity does tK>i interfere with the actions of his 
creatures. If he have conferred upon him the power of free 
choice, he does nol interfere with that power, oor retract ibe 
^ft which he has bestowed. He places before men motives, 
and leaves iheui free to act, in view of them, as they will. 
Having created a man or an angel, he ever treats him as a 
man or an angel, and neither as a brute nor a stone. Hence, * 
if Uod have created man iree, and fixed the just limits beyond 
which be will not interfere with his actions, the Deity is not 
le^ionaible for the result. An invaluable source of happinesa 
it pbcod in the power of the creature, and he is at liberty to 
iva or to abuse it. Let him do either, the cbaracler of the 
lloM High is imsullied.* 

b it said that thus far the exercise of this power has been 
productive of misery, rather than happiness, inasmuch as our 
vboln anx has abused it .' 1 answer, this world occupies on 

■ I do not liere bring into view the doctrine of the sgoncy of the 
Holy Spirit. Thin is t, &eo f^itt, the result o( the mediation of Chriit, 
to wbich «c could lay no claim, and vhicb, under ■ Bystcm of law, 
hw no plKe. Besides, wan this igouey is exerted in perfect har- 
ttoay with Out b»B agency of man. 
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almost infinitely small space in the whole universe of €rod. 
It may be that this is the only spot, in the whole creation, in 
which this constitution has produced any thing but happiness. 
Incomparably the greatest portion of the creation we believe 
to be holy and happy ; and wherever there are holiness and 
happiness, they are the result of this very gift of moral agen- 
cy. It is this which has filled heaven with myriads of spirits, 
who have passed through their probation without sin, and are 
now rejoicing before the throne, clothed in a holiness that 
cannot be sullied. Let us, then, learn to look upon the ways 
of God with humility ; and, least of all, let us speak lightly 
of that endowment by which we become specially allied to 
the divine nature. 

2. If, then, it was just and merciful in Grod to create a 
rape of moral intelligences, was there any thing at variance 
with his perfections in the circumstances in which our first 
parents were placed ? 

They were created innocent, in the image of Grod. 

They were endowed with moral powers capable of appre- 
ciating their obligations to the Creator, and an intellect by 
which they became aware of the consequences of their 
actions. All the conditions which were necessary to influ- 
ence their decision, were within the sphere of their .vision, 
and they were endowed with the unrestrained liberty of 
choice. 

The trial to which they were subjected was by no means 
unreasonable for beings thus endowed. The preponderance 
of motives was such as might naturally be expected to lead 
them to choose the path to virtue and happiness. The Word 
of the tempter was set against the word of the Creator. A 
momentary sensual gratification was opposed to the displeas- 
ure of the eternal Father. The finite was put in comparison 
with the infinite. It was under such circumstances that man 
was required to hold fast his integrity during the brief period 
of his probation, with the promise, if he were found faithful, 
of immortal felicity. More favorable conditions of probation 
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cnn scarcely be conceived. If there must be a moral trial, 
it could not take place under more favorable auspices. 

Still, it is to be remembered thai the result is left depend- 
ent upon man's free will. AJ\er all, he is, and from the 
Dccessily of his nature he musi be, Kable to sin. He may act 
in opposition to every noble and generous motive, and yield 
himself up to the seductions of sense. Unless there existed 
this liability, he would be as incapable of virtue as of vice- 
Do you ask me how a being so constituted and so con- 
ditioned could ever sin ? This question can be answered in 
CO other manner than by an appeal to the observation and 
consciousness of every man. Why is it that we see such 
things done every day .' And why is it that every thoughtful 
man feels himself liable continually to just such moral 
disasters ? Why is it that men, by a single vicious indulgence, 
or the gratification of a single unholy desire, cover ihem- 
telves witli infamy.' Why is it that men, perfectly convinced 
of the truth of the gospel, reject the olfcr of salvation, and 
prefer those very sensual pleasures which they confess are 
empty, vain, and absolutely despicable ? Can any man tell 
us why such things should be ? And yet, every one knows 
them to be matters of daily occurrence. 

If, then, any one will calmly consider these facta, I think 
that be will be persuaded that the conditions of probation, 
under which our first parents were placed, were eminently 
favorable. In all this there seems nothing at variance with 
the perfections of God. 

3. But an important question yet remains to be considered. 
"The Scriptures teach us that the conditions of our probation 
were afTecied by the conduct of our first parents. " By one 
roan's disobedience, many were made sinners." It is said that 
such a constitution is inconsistent with the justice of God. 

Suffer mc here to repeat what I have before asserted. The 
Scriptures never assert that we are guilty of tlic sin of Adam, 
fjT thai we arc punished for it. They every where declare 
t ereiy man ia guilty simply of his own voluntary tmns- 
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gressions of the law^ and that the guilt of every man is to be 
estimated by the degree of moral light which he has volun- 
tarily resisted. Every man is thus held responsible for just 
so much moral illumination as he has enjoyed, and db more. 
Nothing, surely, can be more equitable than this. 

What, then, is it that the Scriptures assert respecting the 
connection between us and our first parents? To me it 
seems to be simply- this : If they had kept the law of God 
perfectly, their children would have passed through their pro- 
bation under more favorable circumstances than themselves ; 
and thus, through successive generations, the conditicxis of 
man^s probation would have become more and more favorable. 
If they disobeyed God, the conditions of the probation of 
their children would be less favorable than their own ; and it 
would, through successive generations, become less and less 
favorable. In the one case, there would be created a ten- 
dency to holiness, and in the other, a tendency to sin, each 
growing stronger as long as the succession continued. In 
both cases, however, it is to be remembered that the moral 
character of each individual is subject to the power of his 
own free will.* 

Now, I think it obvious that there is no practical injustice 
in such a constitution as this. It is manifestly the fact that 
our subsequent condition depends upon our present acts. He 
who does a conspicuously good or evil act, feels its conse- 
quences ever aflerwards. If, then, our good or evil condition 
is made to depend upon the act of another, and if the cir- 
cumstances, in which the trial was made, were decidedly in 
his favor, as well as ours, there seems no practical injustice 
in making the trial in his person instead of our own. We 

* I wish it to be remembered, that I here speak of this tendency 
as a fact, without discussing the manner ia which it is produced. 
On this subject, various opinions have been held by theologians, 
some believing in a physical change ; others, in a spiritual bias ; others, 
again, in the power of external circumstances. Into this controversy 
it did not suit my purposei in this placei to enter. 
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Mild have realized the beiie6t if he had acted woiHuIt, as 

e sufier the injuiy from hb acting unwortliijy. 

Bui the question slill returns. Why was such a constitution 
OMnblished ? Why were moral agents so coiuected in des- 
tiny with those who have gone before them ? or, in other 
words. Why is our probation rendered either more or less 
favorable in consequence of actioiB in which we had no 
agency? 

I answer, This is a universal principle of the divine gov- 
ernment, and we never object to it except in this particular 
inataoce. 

Who of OS is ignorant of the fact, that the conditions of 
his probation have been influenced most materially by the 
character of his parents ? Their virtue, their self-denial, 
their example, has given you a position which, under oppo- 
site circumstances, you never could have held. Had your 
poretita been dishonest, intemperate, degraded, would not 
your condition have been far less favorable than it is ? I do 
not say that in either case your destiny would have been 
taken out of your own hands ; I only say that the circum- 
stances which I have mentioned, would liave rendered the 
conditions of your probation either more or less favorable. 
Bui what had you to do with their character or actions ? 
Manifesily no more than you had with the character or 
nciionB of Adam. 

Again : let any man cast his eyes over our beloved country. 
Let him survey its fields loaded with harvests, its villages 
resounding with the hum of industry, its harbors crowded with 
shipping, and lis cities becoming the markets of the world, and 
every where the rights of peison and property protected by 
equal laws, and still more by a moral sentiment which has 
become a part of our social nature. Let him enter the family, 
and obaerve how closely virtue clings to the domestic hearth, 
and how utrongly filial and parental alFection hind together 
the mL'tnU-'rv of the same household. Let him enter our 
•cboots, academies, and colleges, and take notice that the door 
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is thrown wide open to intellectual improremmit, and thAt fii^ 
cilities in abundance are every where afforded for the cultiva- 
tion of meritorious talent. Let him frequisnt the house of God, 
and observe in what manner, throughout our knd^ every man 
is engaged in the worship of his Creator according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience ; that the Bible is found in every 
house, and that the Babbath school and the Bible class ar6 
instilling its blessed truth into minds of those of every age and 
of every condition. Having observed all this, let us ask why 
is it that our probation has been granted to us under circum- 
stances so favorable to moral improvement, and from the mil- 
lions of New England there will arise but one answer, — we 
owe it all to the piety, the intelligence, the earnest faith, and 
the self-denying energy, of buir Puritan fcnrefathers. But what 
had you or I to do with the character or actbns of the Puri- 
tans ? Nothing. Yet it is owing to that character and those 
actions that our probation is passed under circumstances so 
eminently favorable. 

The illustrations of this principle are innumerable, for its 
application is universal. Our probation has been materially 
aflfected by the printing press. But what had we to do with the 
invention of the printing press? The present age derives 
innumerable blessings from the invention of the mariner's 
compass. But who of us had any agency in the invention of 
the mariner's compass ? We all enjoy the advantages result- 
ing from the invention of the steam-engine. But what agency 
had any one living in the labors of the marquis of Worcester, 
of Watt, or of Fulton ? In fact, the conditions of our proba- 
tion, in instances that defy enumeration, aro materially af- 
fected by'^e acts of those who have preceded us, while with 
these acts we have no more connection than with that act of 
our first parents by which we became sinners. 

Such, then, is the law of our constitution. It is manifestly a 
merciful law. On it alone depends our capability of social 
progress. Abolish it, and every generation of men, without 
advancilig a single step, would statkl immovaUy fixed in the 
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s of that which preceded it. Advancement in the aits 
wealth, power, and civilization, would be 
impc»»blc. All OUT relations both with ihc past and the Allure 
WDold cease. History would become an unmeaning word. 
Society would be dissolved, and every human being become 
■n ioolated and solitary unit. Let it once be granted that no 
ma'a coodition shall be affected by the actions of any other 
baingi and the whole constitution under which we exist must 
be idwliabed; and in what manner a better one could be 
Mttblished the ol^ector himself must inform us. 

Such, at all events, ts the law under which we are created. 
Il aecms to roe a good and merciful law, absolutely necessary 
lo our social and individual well-being. But you will observe 
tliU the conditions under which we were mode tuners are 
only ■ particular instance under this general law. If, then, 
the law be wise, and good, and merciful, absolutely necessary 
to our well-being, why should we object to it in this particular 



Here, however, let me recur again to the distioction which 
[ would ever bear in mind. We are not either virtuous or 
happy simply because those who went before us were so. 
We are not either ignorant, vicious, or miserable, simply in 
oonae((uence of the character of our ancestors. The law of 
which [ speak simply asserts tliat our condition for becoming 
eillter tlie one or the other is more or less favorable in conse- 
quence of the acts and character of those who have preceded 
us. Kvery Individual is still free to resist or conform to the 
lundenciea by which he is surrounded. Our free agency is in 
nottlter case either dcslioyed or even affected. The New 
Kaglander is just as free to choose as the Hottentot. The 
descendant of the Puritans may resist all the influences that 
would ImJn him to virtue, and become preeminently vile, while 
AD ejtaniple of virtue thai shall attract the admiration of the 
world, may be produced on the banks of the Amazon, in the 
doeen* of South Africa, or among the islands of the Pacific. 

f conditions of our probation alone are afTecled by this law ; 
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our own character remains by necessity dependent upcm our 
own free will. 

Such, then, as it seems to me, is the explanation which the 
Bible offers of the acknowledged fact of^ man^s universal sm- 
fulness. It teaches us that Grod created man innocent He, 
however, created him a moral agent, and placed him on earth 
to form a character for eternity under circumstances as favor- 
able as could be conceived for attaining to eveiiasting life by 
his own obedience ; and he established a constitution by which 
the conditions of the probation of those who should succeed 
should be rendered either more or less favorable by the acts 
and character of those who preceded them. Under these cir- 
cumstances our first parents sinned ; and the conditions of our 
probation are rendered less favorable than theirs at the begin- 
ning ; less favorable, indeed, to such a degree, that every one 
of us, as soon as he becomes capable of moral action, becomes 
a sinner. 

It may, however, be asked. Why did not the Deity, by some 
merciful agency, so influence man that his fall might have 
been prevented ? To this I know not that any answer can be 
returned. It is not to be expected that we shall be able to 
fathom the depths of the wisdom and goodness of the Eternal. 
It may be that this could not have been done without infringing 
upon the limits of the free agency with which he has endowed 
us. It evidently did not originate in any want of love to man. 
The same page that records the history of our fall and the 
sentence of our condemnation, reveals to us the wonderful fact 
that " Grod so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.'' ^^ He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him freely 
give us all things ? '' Here, surely, a devout mind may rest 
satisfied. 

What, then, in conclusion, are the practical reflections that 
this discussion should bring home to the bosom of every 
individual ? 
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1. Wldie I have been speaking of the probation of Adam, 
bos it not occurred to every one of you that lus conditicHi and 
ours arc similar in more respects than we had at first supposed ? 
The law of God, ihe free ageocy of man, the nature of 
temptation, and the motives 1o holiness, are the same in the 
circiimstsne«5 of both. One all-important fact alone distin- 
guishea the character of his probatioH from ours. Under the 
dispensation of law, to which he was atnenable, one sin was 
decisive of his destiny. To us, under the dispensation of the 
gospel, a way of salvation is revealed which extends the hope 
of eternal life throughout the whole period of our probation. 
Nomatterbowmuch we have sinned, — we have a High Priest 
who is able to save even to the uttermost. " He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life." Ii is under such merciful 
conditionB that we are now pacing our probation. 

2. How inlinitely momentous ia the condition of an immor- 
tal being endowed with the gift of free will ! The good and 
the evil are set before him. Eternal life and eternal death are 
both placed within his reach, and, as he puts forth his hand 
eiilier to the one or to the other, lie seals his destiny forever. 
Such ia the conditioD of every child of Adam. Whea we 
"H!^ yon to seek the salvation of your souls, to turn from the 
We of the world to the love of God, to become new creatures 
in Cbriat Jesus, we know that the weight of this solemn re- 
«p«Nwbiliiy rests upon each one of you. Let each one of ua 
bring this diought home to his own heart, and cherish it there 
until it bring forth its legitimate results. A being thus situ- 
ated has no right to trifle with himself. Procrastination under 
such circumstances, when our probation may close at any 
moniFnt, is suicide far worse than madness. Be not, 1 pray 
you, guilty of such wickedness. Arouse yourselves to a true 
cooooption of your condition, your responsibility, and your 
infinite destiny. Say not, " Go thy way for this time ; whea 
1 have > ccmvenient season, I will call for thee. " " Behold, 
now ii the accepted time ; behold, now is the day of satra* 
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These words express the conclusion at which the apostle 
arrives after a full investigation into the character and condi- 
tion of man. 

In the previous portion of his Epistle, he had exposed the 
universal and intense sinfulness hoth of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and the utter inexcusahleness of hoth, inasmuch as all 
had sinned against clear and adequate light 'He sums up the 
argument in the words of Ahe text — " Therefore by the deeds 
of the law, there shall no flesh be justified in his sight ; for by 
the law is the knowledge of sin." 

By the term " deeds of the law," we are to understand 
those deeds which the law commands. By " flesh " is meant 
human nature, the whole race of man. The word "justified" 
is susceptible of two mecmings. It may indicate that he who is 
accused is declared innocent of crime, " rectus in curia^'^ as 
by a judicial tribunal, when he has been proved guilty of no 
wrong. Secondly, it may mean to be treated as though he 
were just, although he be not innocent ; as, for instance, when 
a man is freely pardoned, all proceedings against him being 
quashed, and he is restored to the standing of a just man. It 
is in this sense that the word is used, when men, who by 
acknowledgment are guilty, are declared to be justified by 
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Ulh. The text e^dently mes the word io the former (rf* ihese 
two ngnificatkxw. ll qteaks of jusdficatkiD throa^ the deeds 
of the law, tbat is, thrcx^ the doing o£ those deeds which the 
law reqmres. If a man does a& that the law requires, he may 
iDBnifestly plead the law in justitkattoo. He may demand 
ifaat it declaie hhn innocent on his own inerils. It can have 
DO further demand upon him, and be is as free of it as though 
it bad never existed. The asseitioD of the text, then, is, that 
oar whole race, and, of course, every individual of it, is inca- 
paUe of ever beii% justified on the ground of having kept the 
requirements of the moral law of God. 

This aaBertioo of the apostle ma; be easily illusliated by a 
brief reference to some of thoae declarations of the Scriptures 
which ire have previously considered. 

I. The Bible declares that the moral law, under which we 
hare beeD created, commands us to love the Lord our God 
■rith all our heart, and to lave our neiehbor as ourselves. This, 
u wc have reason to suppoee, is the law which is extended 
over the whole moral universe. Sin is the tran-sgression of this 
law. 7^ wages of mn — that is, what it deserves — is death, 
lo^gnation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, are upon every 
mil of man that docth evil. Thb law is declared to be boly 
ud just, and good ; that is, in perfect hannony with the 
Mrifautea of the most high God. 

S. The Scriptures assert that man b destitute of thai love 
wlueh the law of God requires ; and that, in the ploce of it, 
ha cberishc* a spirit of enmity to his Maker. " 1 know you," 
aitfa Christ, " that ye have not the love of God in you," We 
do not like to retain God in our knowledge. Nay, more : " the 
carnal mind is enmity against God, for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be." Instead of being filled 
with ths ion of man, we are declared to be filled with envy, 
decMt, DiBlignity, and every evil passion." The constitution of 
ciril society every where proceeds upon the assumption that 
BMHl an tellisb, foilhlcsa, violent, and cruel, and laws are 
nvy when made to countoract theae hateful tendeiuies. 
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3l The Scriptures go further, and reveal to vm our moral 
cooditioD with still greater precisicHL They teach us that the 
cooditioiis of our probaticMi were made aHitingeat upou the 
obedience or disobedience of our first parents. Tbey diso- 
beyed God| and their character became sinfuL Tl^ condi- 
tions of our probatioii became thus less favorable, so that we 
find man eveiy where a sinner as soon as he begins to act 
under moral responsibility. Thus we see that sin is not an 
accident to which a part of mankind are exposed, but a uni- 
versal (act in human nature. ^^ By ooe man, sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, and so death has passed upon all 
men, in that all have sinned.^ 

Such are the declaratirais of Scripture, and to the truth of 
them our own ccnosciousness bears undoubted testimcmy. As 
soon as any ooe of us begins to compare himself with the 
law under which he is created, or even with the imperfect 
moral standard held forth by his own conscience, he ac- 
knowledges himself a sinner, coming short of the praise of 
Crod. Nor does any one find himself alone in this condition. 
He is surrounded by just such beings, an inhabitant of a world 
lying in wickedness. Examples of sin abound on every i^ide. 
Men find their passions too powerful for the ccmtrol of con- 
science ; they are led cs^tive by »n, and are clearly destitute 
of those affections which are justly required of us by our 
Father who is in heaven. So deeply rooted is the conviction 
of our universal sinfulness, that if a man, in any age or coun- 
try, should believe himself entirely firee from sin, we should 
either look upon him as a superhuman being, or else, by uni- 
versal consent, prraiounce him insane. 

And, if any man entertain any remaining doubt on this 
subject, we would suggest a single practical test, by which he 
may easily satisfy himsel£ Let him reflect upon the character 
of God, and our relations and obligations to him, as they 
are revealed in the Scriptures, or even indicated by natural 
religion. Let him form some conception of the love, the ven- 
eration, the obedience, which such a creature should exercise 
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towards sach s Cmdor, wai Aen Id Um hoaesdr aakv dw 
attempi to exercise theae adectiaaB. Let him retne fmBi the 
business of tbe worW, cnfer Ids e^oset, aad hoM vitli bi> 
Creator siich commimkiB as s meet fbr a child of tbe dost 10 
hold with his Father ia faesTen ; and let him maintain tlus 
teuiper tfarcngh life. Let my nam birly make diis expeii- 
ment, and 1 think be will haTe but little reastm to entertain a 
douh T^spncting the moia) chaiaeter of his heart. With tbe 
apostle, he wUl exclaim io despair, " Tbe law ia holy, but 1 am 
carnal, sold nnder bid." 

Now, s«»eh being the s&uements oTthe Scriptures respecting 
the taw of God and the moral character of man, the conclusion 
in the text is irresistible. The law requires that he lore God 
with alt his heart. How can it declare him guiltless, when he 
has DM the love of God b him, much less when his mind is at 
enmity witli God ? The law declares that the wages, the equi- 
table desert of sin, is death. How can it, ia the same breath, 
declare him, who is bj' acknowledgment a sinner, iunoceut, 
and therefore deserving of eternal life ? You see thai these 
two aasertjons ore absolute contradictions. If the law justly 
require us to love God with all our heart, and we are at 
enmity with him, we must be under condemnation. In thia 
direction, then, there is no possibility of escape. Every 
moath must be stopped, and tbe whole world lie guilty 
before God. 

So much aa this, I think, has, with difierent degrees of dis- 
tinctness, been very generally conceded. Men, both pagan 
and Chrisliaa, confess themselves sinners, if llicy admit n single 
moral principle. Hence the universality of the feeling of 
human guiltiness, and the dread of the judgments of God, as 
tlie desert of transgression. But here the question arises — Are 
there not some means in our power by which we may malco 
reparation for our sins, so that, although we ore guilty, we may 
jet, by our own doings, escape the condemnation to which we 
•re exposed .' Since wo cannot be justified on the ground of 
innocence, may we not by our own merits, or sacrificea, 
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present a claim to be treated as just, and thus inherit ever- 
lasting life? 

This question, from the beginning, has deeply agitated the 
human soul. The confession of sinfulness is the unbidden 
utterance of every man's conscience. The agitated spirit was 
hence impelled to devise some means by which the conscious- 
ness of guilt might be removed and the fear of retribution 
allayed. The first expedient, which seems universally to have 
suggested itself, was the offering of expiatory victims. Hence, 
among the fathers of our race, sacrifices were numbered among 
the duties of almost daily observance. Thus Abel ofiered to Grod 
of the firstlings of his fiocks. Job, when his children had been 
feasting, ofiered a sacrifice for each one of them. Abraham, 
wherever he pitched his tent in his pastoral migrations, builded 
an altar, and ofiered upon it a victim. Thus, when, by the 
command of Grod, the Jewish theocracy was established, almost 
all things were purified with blood, and without the shedding 
of blood there was no remission. Morning and evening the 
sacrifice smoked upon the altar for the daily ofiences of the 
people, while the trespass of every individual was acknowl- 
edged by an expiatory ofiering. The idea shadowed forth in 
all these observances was the same. The worshipper acknowl- 
edged that he was a sinner. He ofiered, as a victim, the most 
valuable thing that he possessed, in the place of himself, in the 
hope that the Deity would accept of the substitute, and that the 
wrath which he had incurred might be appeased by the immo- 
lation of a brute. 

This idea, however, was by no means confined to the 
children of Abraham. It seems to have been as universal 
as our race itself. You all remember the hecatomb ofiered 
by the Greeks, when they desired to appease the wrath of 
Apollo, whose priest Agamemnon, their king, had insulted ; and 
throughout the whole range of classical poetry, from the epic 
of Homer to the lyrics of Horace, nothing more frequently 
meets us than allusions to sacrifices intended to render placa- 
ble the gods when ofiended by the past, or to propitiate their 
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sometinies oftied vp. Such was the case in *"■»"— of 
wasting pestilenoe, ahrars supposed to be an inficatian «f Ae 
divine displeasme. Stanetiiii pa i a capirre, tdken in battle, waa 
deemed a sufficient abonemenL At odier times, the choicest 
specimen of humanity diat the nation eoold select was doomed 
to bleed upon the ahar. Hius the historv of the eaihr age of 
the Hebrew com m o n w e aMi leooids the sad nai i atife of the 
sacrifice of Jephtha*s danghhT ; andGiedan ti age dy has aded-' 
ed for one of its most afle c tit ^ r e p rese n tations the iate n d ed 
ofiering up of Iphigenia, the dan^iter of Agamemnon. 

But such an expedient as dus ineritabhr loses its efficacy as 
soon as man listens to die vcHoe of his own consciousness. 
He then feels that guilt is a personal thing, an affection of die 
spirit, and that he himself is a anner. It is he, in his own 
person, that must answer at the bar of o^nded justice. Cruilt 
cannot be transferred to a bnit^, nor can it at will be laid upon 
the conscience of another. The brute has no moral life ; it 
can neither keep the law nor break it, and can never assume 
the responsibility which belongs solely to an immortal ^irit. 
Hence the worshipper returned from the sacrifice unsatisfied 
and unblessed. The Jew, though performing the rites appointed 
by the Most High, confessed that it was not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin. The pagan 
retired from the flowing libation and the smoking hecatomb 
bearing about within him a conscience still burdened with the 
guilt of unpardoned sin. The controversy between the spirit 
and iti Creator was still unadjusted. The power of sin 
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zemaiaed unbroken .within him, and his loul was, aa baibre, 
aelf^oodemned and de^>airing. 

And hence it came to pass tiiat, long before the time of 
Christ, confidence in the whole system of sacrifices waa rapidly 
passing away, before the progresa of intellectual culture. I 
do not say that sacrifices were not ofiered. Unless this had 
been done, the nations had sunk into atheism. Tliey had, 
however, lost all moral power over the minds of thinking 
men. The educatisd classes externally conformed to the 
popular belief for the sake of enforcing upon the common 
people the notion of a superintending Providence. The com- 
mon people worshipped as their fathers had worshii^^ before 
them. At the em of the introduction of Christianity, the moral 
efficacy of such suflSbrings had ceased, and their inability to 
rest«Nre peace to a wounded spirit was universally felt 

This, however, belongs to a time that has passed away. A 
reference to it is, however, not without its utility, inasmuch as 
it reveals to us a universal human sentiment, and illustmtes the 
course of action to which that sentiment so generally led* 

Another view of this subject has been frequently taken by 
those who have been conscious of the guilt of sin. They have 
nipposed that reparation to the violated law migl^ be made by 
repentance and reformation. This idea would naturaUy sug- 
gest itself to a thoughtful mind, earnestly inquiring for recon- 
ciliation with Grod. It has at M times sought to ingrafl itself 
upon Christianity, and thus render needless the atoning sacri- 
fice of Christ. Ab the consequences, both theoretical and 
practical, which result &om it, are important, I will examine it 
with as much care aa the remaining time allotted to thia dis- 
course will allow. 

The doctrine in question is, I suppose, essentially this: 
Although man be a sinner, as the word of God declares him 
to be, yet, by repentance and reformation, he may make 
such reparation as will entitie him to be txeated as just or 
innocent ; and thus he may become jurtified 1^ th^ woiks of 
ike law. 
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Repentance is the temper of mind wliich is appropriate to a 
moral agent who has done wrong. If a man have violated a 
good and righteous law, it becomes him to regret his action, 1o 
take the blame of it upon himself, to acknowledge the justice 
of the l&w, and submit himself, without reserve, to its enact- 
ments. He dislikes the act, not on account of the conse- 
quences which follow it, but on account of its own esseritial 
rurpitude. 

Repentance towards God is nothmg other than the exercise 
of these tempers of mind in view of our relations to him. 
We have sinned against bim.and violated his holy law. If we 
repent, we regret our fault sincerely, and without reserve ; we 
take the blame of our conduct upon ourselves ; we abhor our- 
selves for our wrong doing, and acknowledge the equity of the 
law which condemns us. " Against theo, thee only have I 
sinned and done evil in thy sight, that thou mighleat be justi- 
fied when thou spcakcst, and be clear when thou judgesl." 
Now, if I understand the doctrine which we are considering, it 
declares that he who exercises this temper of mind is thereby 
justified, and, on this ground, may claim to be treated aa 
though be had been innocent. 

On this subject I would olfer a few obvious considerations. 

1. If this doctrine be true, it must proceed upon an entire 
cbonge of the moral law. Tho law which the Scriptures have 
nnrealed is, that the wages of sin is death. This ia its equiia- 
Ue desert. To declare, however, that if a man repents of his 
ma, he is endtled to justification, is to introduce another law, 
and to declare not that sin of itself is deserving of death, but 
only sin unrepented of. NAv, I ask, where do we find the 
authority for announcing such a law ? Revelation does not 
teach IL The laws of civil society do not present any analo- 
pea which would lead us to believe it true. No government 
on earth could be administered upon this principle. I know 
well that the Scriptures abundantly premise tliat he who 
npenia of his sins shall find mercy ; but to me they seen) 
with the utmoet precision to declare that repentance ia not the 
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procuring cause of pardon, and that it can give the ofiender no 
claim to the remission of sins. '^ We are justified freely by 
his grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.'' 
^^ In whom we have redemption through his blood, even tbd 
forgiveness of sins.'' ^^ He hath made him to be sin (a sin- 
ofiering) for us, who himself knew no sin, that we might b^ 
made the righteousness of God" (righteous in the sight of 
God) *' in him." Pardon for the race of man having thMS> 
been made possible by the work of the Messiah, it is freely 
offered to all who will repent and believe in the Lord JesuS: 
Christ Repentance itself has no power to justify us.;, it is 
only the condition on which the atonement of Christ is made 
available to the sinner. 

2. This doctrine would, as it seems to me, lead, to new 
views of divine justice. If a sinner can claim, jusitificatipn at. 
the hands of God in virtue of repentance, then there would 
seem but little distinction to exist between innocence and guilt 
He who had kept the whole law without fault, and he who had 
broken every commandment through life, and at last repented 
of his sins, would both stand in the same moral condition 
before God ; both, on the ground of their own doings, beiqg 
entitled to be treated as innocent Now, if this be true, the 
desert of sin could not be death, but only of sin vnrepented of. 
Sin repented of, sind innocence, would both deserve t^e same 
treatment. I cannot persuade myself that the Scriptures pre- 
sent this view of our relations to God. 

3. If tliis doctrine be true, we should, I think, believe that 
Grod himself entertained no moral displeasure against sin, but 
only against sin unrepented of. ^ The announcenient of his 
law would seem to be, that holiness and sin repented of; were 
equally lovely iq his sight, inasmuch as they were by his law 
entitled to the same reward. The Deity would thus seem to 
entertain less abhorrence to sin than the penitfint himself. 
The penitent acknowledges that his wh^e life has been mor- 
ally loathsome ; that, on account of it, he. desjerves to sufTc^. the 
penal^^^ of the laiy ; ^hile, upon t^ supposition, (irq4Lis.rffpreh 
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•ented aa aaBuiing him thai ibcee is nothing deserving of 
punishment in sin, but only in lauepeiUed an; and thai now, 
since be has rppeoted, be may make the saote claim to jusdfi- 
calion as if he had ever been innoceDL I by do tnean* 
suppose that these sentiments are entertained by those who 
believe the dodnne in question. I merely assert that these 
are the consequences to which, as it seems to me, the doctriae 
by necessity leads. 

And, lastly, were this the law of the divine dispensatioQ, I 
think that it would defeat its own cA^eat ; for, were this tl» 
law, repentance would be impossible. 

Repenl^nce can only arise from a convictioa of the moral 
turpitude of sin ; it is an abhorrence of the act purely on 
account of its moral wrong. But, upon ibe supposition in 
questiooi sio itself is not wrong, or odious in the sight of God, 
but only sin unrepealed of. But, if the act itself be not mor- 
ally detestable, of what is there for us to repent? We are to 
be penitent not for the act, but for our impenitence, while 
peoilence itself is impossible, because the act is doI in itself 
worthy of condemnation. 

Aa soon as we abstract from aji act its desert of the 
displeasure of God, there is no need of any change of mind 
towards it ; and sorrow for it cannot possibly exist. Ii may 
be said thai we may be sorry for the consequences ; but then 
this is not repentance, nor is it at all a moral exercise. To 
expect that this would justify us, would be to declare that a 
man should be treated as innocent, as soon as he became 
afraid of the consequences of his crime. 

To me, then, the Scriptures seem to assert that repentance 
can oSer do atonemeai for sin. If the law be holy, and just, 
and good, it is holy, and jusl, and good, that it be enforced. 
If a man repent of bis sins, this is right, and he shall have 
the advantage of it ; but under a system of law, this con 
make no reparation for past transgression. The man con* 
feases thai the law is just ; but this confession does not render, 
it l«M just. He BcknowJedgss that i^e deserves to periahj, 
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but this does not alter his desert. He still deserves the just 
award of his past guilt. '^ Therefore, by the deeds of the 
law c€ui no flesh be justified, for by the law is the knowledge 
of sin." 

Such seems to me to be the result to which revelation leads 
us, considered as a system of law. Such was the dispensa- 
tion imder which we were originally created. But the con- 
ditions of this form of probation were violated originally by 
our first parents, and they have been violated by their descend- 
ants ever since. Hence, were there in the Scriptures no 
other announcement, the Bible would be to us nothing else 
than a sentence of universal condemnation. But, biessed be 
Grod ! it contains something else than condemnation. It is an 
offer of universal pardon to the race of man, through the 
mediation of Him who " loved us, and gave himself for us." 
As the conditions of our first probation were rendered void, 
and the commandment, which was ordained unto life, was 
found to be unto death, God provided for us a second proba- 
tion, established upon better promises. ^^ God so loved the 
world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life." 
This is the great message of eternal love to the lost and 
perishing race of man. It is in virtue of this atonement, made 
by the Messiah, that pardon and eternal life are now freely 
offered to every penitent believer. 

To reveal this great and astonishing truth is the great 
design of revealed religion. Natural religion intimated to us 
our sin, and dimly foreshadowed the doom of our transgres- 
sion. But from natural religion itself, — merely a system of 
law, — no news of reconciliation could proceed. It is the 
gospel of Jesus Christ alone that brings life and immortality to 
light. It is by Jesus Christ that we are justified from all 
things from which we could not be justified by the law of 
Moses. For the announcement of this great central truth, the 
whole previous history of our world was one magnificent 
preparation. For this end, empires arose, flourished, and fell. 
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To prepare the way for the Desire of all naticNns, seers fbre- 
nw, and prophets foretcJd ; ** to the testbDony to Jesus is die 
spirit of prophecy.^ And when the second Adam, he who 
was thus, by his life and death, to chang<e the terms of our 
probation, appeared, the blind saw, the lepers were cleansed, 
^ dead were rosed, the elnnents wese adHed, and malig- 
nant spirits were obedient to his aU-powerfiil w<»d. AH 
things, material and spiritua], £d homage to him, *^the bii^it- 
ness of the Father's gloiy,'' who had come by himself to 
purge away our sins. 

Although, then, by the deeds of the law no flesh can be 
justified, though of ourstlvts we are helpless and und<me, 
yet we may not despair, ** for our help is laid upon one that 
is mighty,** one who is aUa to save to dia utlcrmoatevaiy one 
that beliereth. ^ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of aU 
acceptaticm, that Chmt Jasos came into the woiid to save 
sinners.** Tlie way of life is just as open to us as the way 
of death. The bleaaed message to ereiy one of us -is, 
^ WhoaoeTer will, let him come and take of the fountain 
of the water of life freely.** U^ then, any of us should finally 
perish, it will not be because we are sinners, nor because we 
had ruined ourselyes, but, in addition to all this, because we 
have rejected die gift of eternal life fireely offered to us in the 
gospel. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE ADVENT OF 

THE MESSIAH. 



PART I. 

''Whin trs tulkbss ov tixb was ooxb, God sbnt forte bib Son." 

OiUaUans iy. 4. 

«ThB world BT WI8D0X XXTBW NOT GOD." 

1 CorifUkiam i. 21. 

The Scriptures, my brethren, distinctly teach us that our 
race was at the beginning placed under a system of proba- 
tion ; that the conditions of that probation were not only 
equitable, but merciful; that these conditions were violated 
by our first parents ; and that, in consequence of that event, 
every one of their descendants has been voluntarily sinful ; 
and hence, that, by the deeds of the law, — that is, on the 
ground of our obedience to its precepts, — no flesh can be 
justified ; but that every one of us is, on account of his own 
transgressions, justly exposed to its righteous condemnation. 

Viewed in this light alone, nothing can be more appalling 
than the condition of humanity. We are all sinners. We 
choose to be sinners. Not liking to retain Grod in our knowl- 
edge, we have surrendered ourselves to the dominion of our 
own passions. We do this in opposition to all the instructions 
and all the warnings both of nature and revelation. " We 
know our duty, but we do it not." The moral law, under 
which we were created, and which, in every act, we have 
violated, is holy, and just, and good; and therefore it is 
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) lequireincnB o^nt be thmled, nor caa ite 
a be abn^ated. SapfXHOi^ tbea, dM no <ither tnnn 
of probadoo c«uld be ofieted to obi dw law hmm take ita 
course, and we mast link wiifaoK lemedy soder tts lanuti- 
gated curse. 

Were this aU, were we adU ** mdez tke bnr," — to use die 
language of St. Paul, — aad wtNild be ibe reveladoo ptcsented 
[o US in ibe Hoiy Scriptures. It oooid da Dothiag moiv tkmn 
make manifest lo as tbe wrath of God " rerealed from beana 
against all ui^odliness and uniigfateouaiess of men." Like 
the roll of tbe propbel Exekiel, it would be "- written within 
and without with mourning, and Lamentation, aitd woe." It 
could do nothing ntore than lifl that veil which hides frcan our 
view the dwelUngs of the lost, and bid us listen to the despair- 
ing blasphemies which ascend without ccasiog from the hot- 
tomlees abyss. 

Such would be to our sinful race a revelation of simple 
law. But, thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift, such 
is not our hopeless case. God has revealed himself lo us, in 
the gospel of his Son, as a '* God forgiving iniquity, transgres- 
Hion, and sin.'' In infinite mercy he has granted to us a new 
probation, ood has provided for us a new covenant, established 
upon belter promises. To a race by their sin shut out from 
all hope of eternal life, — " for by the deeds of the law shall no 
flesh be justified," — be baa made the offer of free, full, univer- 
sal pardon. To men steeped in siu he has made known a 
way of restoration to purity, holiness, and eternal life. I say 
reftoratunt, but this word expresses but a part of the truth, for 
God haa done infinitely more. He has promised to raise those 
of our nice, who'accept of the terms of reconciliation freely 
oRered to all, to blessings vastly greater thaji those which have 
been lost by our apostasy. " God so loved the world that ha 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeih in him 
■hould not perish, but have everlasting life." The believer 
enten heaven, not in the image of the first, but of the second 
He [wiMicii not at the outer court of tbe temple mada 
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without hands, but enierefii wi&in the veil, ^ whitiier tiie fbxe- 
ninner has for us entered, erea Jesus, made a Hi^ Priest 
forerer after the order of Melchisedek.^* 

The great object of the New Testaiaent is to teach us die 
means by which this change in the conditions of our piobatioB 
was efiected, and the manner in whioh we may avail ourselves 
of its advantages. 

But the inquiry will readily suggest itself to every thought- 
ful mind, Why was not this way of salvaticm made known to 
man as soon as he had apostadzed ? Why was not the remedy 
administered as soon as the existence of the disease was dis- 
covered? I answer. The purpose to redeem our race was 
formed in the counsels of Eternity. A mysterious intimation 
was given in the garden of Eden, that though aSl was lost, yet, 
in the unfadiomaUe wisdom and mercy of (jod, all was not 
irrecoverably lost ^' Her seed shall bruise thy head,'' were the 
enigmatical words in which were wrapped up the promise of 
our final victory over all the powers of evil. To the parents 
of our race they must have been but imperfectly understood ; 
yet they shed down a ray of hope upon the thick darkness 
which enveloped uSk He who uttered them, alone compre- 
hended the fulness of the blessing which he purposed to con- 
fer upon our race, and he then commenced, and he has ever 
since continued, that course of administration which has for 
its object the regeneration of our world, and the giving unto die 
Messiah '^ the heathen for his inheriteoioe^ and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for his possession." 

Ages now rolled away. A worid was drowned by a flood. 
A second parentage was selected for our race. Empires rose, 
flourished, declined, and were forgotten. Other empires, to 
whom even the record of the ezistenoe of thdr predecessors 
had never been handed down, arose upon their ruins. These 
again flourished, declined, and were forgotten. Age after age 
stumbled on in darimess, and, in quick succession, grc^d their 
way downward to the regions of despair. Four thousand 
years had each presented its mynads belbrer diep bar of God, 
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■nd yet the destiny of our race, to all but an insigniiicant 
tribe, remoioed shrouded in impenetrable darkness. Sages 
asd phitoaophers bad looked on every side for light, but still 
fliey gazed upon nothing but starless midnight. Al length 
•the morning slw took his sialion over the slable of Bethle- 
hMn." The day dawned. The Sun of righieoiisness arose 
with healing in his beams, and discovered to an astonished 
world the gates of heaven thrown wide open to every one 
that belteveth in Jesus. 

But, even here, we naturally Bsk, Why was this delay ? Why 
£d not the Messiah appear at an earlier period, and at once put 
away sin by the sncrifice of himself ? To this question various 
nlufaclory answers might, I think, be returned. It might be 
said that this was a question to which our reason olfered no 
means of solution ; or it might be suggestej that he who, in 
boundless mercy, provided for us such a way of salvation, wotiid, 
also, in the esercise of the same mercy, select the moat 
appropriate time for revealing it to us. Or, again, it might be 
Mud that perhaps God chose to exhibit to the moral universe 
the evils of sin, and hence he suffered it for ages in our world 
to work out its legitimate results. Tlie text, however, suggests 
a reoAon at iiru;e definite and satisfactory ; it teaches us that 
when the fuinets of time was come, or, as perhaps we, using 
another illustration, should say, when every thing was ripe 
for (his august event, God sent forth his Son. From these 
words we Icam that before the Son of God could be sent, there 
must bo a preparation made for his appearing. A connected 
■ariea of intellectual, social, and moral changes must take 
place, before the coming of Christ could produce iti intended 
loBukts. Until these preliminary events had transpired, the 
Mmiith could not, in accordance with the all-wise purposes 
of God, appear. When, however, this preparatory work had 
bocn accomplished ; when, in the words of the text, the ful- 
MM* of time hod come ; at the very momcnl selected by 
iMbdla wiadoin, — "■ then God sent forth his Son, made of a 
wonao, mad* undar ttaa lawt te Mdaem Uwm tbat wsra 
^ 10 
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under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons/' • 

If now we consider this subject somewhat more attentively, 
several views will readily present themselves. 

In the first place, then, we observe that the word of God 
had proclaimed the universal sinfulness of man, and the moral 
corruption of our whole race, and had declared that by the 
deeds of the law no flesh could be justified. It seems to have 
formed a part of the plan of the Deity to subject mankind to 
the test of experiment ; so that it might be evident to the 
whole universe that his assertion was true ; and that thus a 
practical demonstration might be given of the necessity of the 
work of redemption in order to our salvation. 

For this purpose man was left in general to the light which 
he had received from the beginning. To this was added, in 
the Gentile world, the teaching of natural religion ; while to 
the Jews was superadded the teaching of a written revelation. 
For four thousand years our race was left to these moral 
influences, that it might be seen whether any would '' feel after 
Grod, though he was not far from any one of them.'' The ex- 
periment showed conclusively that the word of Grod was true to 
the letter, that men " did not like to retain Grod in their knowl- 
edge ; " and, yet more, that ^' the thoughts of the imaginations 
of their hearts were only evil continually." 

During these four thousand years, there appeared, as I have 

* When I here speak of the necessity of preparation in order to 
accomplish a purpose of the Almighty, I trust I am understood. 
There is nothing here said which is intended to signify any limita- 
tion to the absolute power of the Almighty. He might, if he had 
chosen, have abolished all the intellectual and social laws to which 
man was subjected, and have established new ones. This would, 
however, have heen, to create man anew. What is meant is simply 
this — that, the laws existing as they were at the beginning, such a 
preparation was necessary in order to the accomplishment of the 
purposes supposed. It is not, therefore, meant that God could not 
have done otherwise, but that he could not have done otherwise 
without abolishing the laws which he had estabUahed. 
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I to grow betier. Tbeic had been 
formed no true or even ranonal concf pticHi of the Godhead. 
The ignorance of the character of the DeJIv, and of our 
relations to him, which ovei^read our race, became, age 
after age, more pri^aund. Moral corruption, at once the cause 
and the efiect of ihis isnoraoce, became more and ntore 
btense, until, at the time of the advent of the Meaaah, ifae 
worid had attained to a preeminence in wickedness such as 
no period, either before or since, has ever witnessed- 

1 do not, however, afEiro that thb courae of moral dete- 
riomtion was in the line of straight and uniform descent 
Prom the nature of the case, this could not be-, since, then, the 
race would hare perished from the unrestrained indulgence 
of every evil pas^on. The process was in fact something 
like the following. In infancy, poverty, and feebleness, nations 
are comparatively virtuous. They cannot be otherwise, since 
the Bimggle for esiaience leaves no leisure to listen to the 
sedDctions of vice, and consciousness of inferiority renders 
successful aggression hopeless. But, with progress of wealth 
and power, the means of vicious gratification stimulate the 
pasMons of the human mass. Sensuality, even to loalhsome- 
nesB, corrupts the sentiments of the entire people, and gradu- 
ally expels every generous impulse. Selfishness usurps the 
place of patriotism. The insane love of pleasure, utteriy 
reckless of consequences, becomes the ruling passion of the 
■owl. The body politic is enfeebled by moral corruption, and 
the nation becomes ihe prey of some barbarous bui less vicious 
horde. These, again, erect the standard of empire, and flourish 
on the ruins of a slaughtered or enslaved people. But they 
breathe an atmosphere already tainted with moral infection. 
They draw their nourishment from a soil poisoned by intense 
nensuality. The conquerors are in mm subdued by the vice* 
of the conquered, and, by a quicker transition, become iha 
slaves of luxury and vice ; until lliey themselves become iho 
victims of another people, destined lo pursue the same snd 
round of wickedness and retribution. Such was the history 
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of the world for ages. Such would it he forever, were aat 
some moral foiee introduced from without to anrett its dowB* 
ward tendency. 

But, besides this general fact, it deserves more particularly 
to be remariced, that this experiment upcm the racural character 
of man was made under every possible variety of circum- 
stances. In the first place, the legii^tors of antiquity were 
not unaware of this propensity in man to evil ; and they strove, 
by all the means which they could devise, to connect it For 
this end, they constructed every conceivable form of govern- 
ment Monarchy, anstocsacy, democracy, were all tzied, 
under every modification that tJie wit of man oon^ suggest 
Powear over man was lodged in the hands of the one, of the 
few, or of the many. All Uiese expedients were found equally 
and totally inefiectuaL There seemed but little difficulty in origi- 
nating a Ibrm of government, which, under favorable external 
circumstances, might raise a poor and industrious people to 
power and wealth; but the attainment of this very olject 
seemed to render their downfall inevitable. The moral ten- 
dency was towards deterioration. The mass gravitated to the 
earth, and by no change in its form could you either check its 
progress, or arrest the operation of that law by which it was 
evidently governed. 

Legislation, then, during this long interval, seemed to have 
ended in nothing but fiadlure. It could oSki no successful 
refflstemce to this propensity to eviL Thus it became evident, 
that no system of laws, and no constitution of government, had 
power either to elevato the tone of pnvato morals, or to foster 
such attainments in public virtue, as could save them from 
dissolution. Hence it was demonstrated that hope from the 
principles of our social nature was not to be expected ; and 
that, unless help should arise from some other source, the con- 
dition of our race was desperate, and our moral reformation 
impossible. 

But this was not the only tnal to which the moral character 
of our race was subjected. During these agea of pc^itical 
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change, the humEin mind, in many nations, had made aalon- 
iahing acquirements in the power of philosophical reaearch. 
From the time of Pythagoraa (o that of Socrates, especially 
among the Greeks, men had ceased not to inquire for the rea- 
son of the facts, physical, intellectual, and moral, which were 
transpiring around them. Questions were continually asked 
concerning the character of the Deity, and our relations and 
obligations to him. During this long interval, however, while 
an increasing multitude of educated men were directing their 
allentioo to subjects of spiritual philosophy, they continued, age 
after age, to wander farther and farther from the truth. This 
downward tendency reached its lowest level at the period of 
the intellectual reign of the sophists, — a name which lias ever 
since been synonymous witli treachery and falsehood. Setting 
aside, as worse than useless, all questions of practical duty, 
their only object was to cuhivale the intellect to the highest 
refinement of subtlety, that so it might become more exqui- 
sitely skilful in the arts of deception and intrigue. Thejr 
boasted of their ability to prove the same act to be either 
right or wrong, wise or unwise, true or false, as occasion might 
require. Hence they baptized the intellect itself in &lsehood, 
and subverted, at their foundation, the very principles of virtue. 
Thus philosophy, which was designed to lead men to truth, to 
goodness, and to piety, became the unblushing pander to vice. 
It not only daritened counsel by words without knowledge, but 
it steeped the cmucience itself in corruption, — a corruption the 
more incurable, because it seemed to flow from the sources 
which Nature herself had opened in the fountains of the human 
undemtnnding. 

It was nt this eventful period that Socrates appeared, who, 
with a self-sacrificing earnestness which indicated a pure love 
of virtue, combatted the enormous errors of his age. From 
the things that are made, he proved the existence and attributes 
of their Maker. From the character of God, he laoght men, 
in many respects, the relations which they sustain to him. 
g the BiqthiatB of Athens, sometimes by argument and 
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sometiines hy lidlciile, be was aqxnng tiiem. to tfie ocmtempl 
which they merited, when hk life was cut off by aa act of 
judicial murder. The philoac^ber died, but hia sentimentB 
still livedo They inspired with new life the mind of Plato, a 
name destined to enduring immortality. The intdlect of tlus 
remaikaUe person was perhaps more ppeiminently gifted dHUi 
that of any man wha has ever derotod hia attention to sfmlusl 
inquiry. To an acutoness which, nothing could; ^ode, a taala 
which found its models in ita own fiiuHleBS ocmceptioiis, ha 
added an imaginatbo, whiriU. m the ofnnion of the first critie 
of antiquity, has entided him to the rank of the Hcmier oC 
prose. His discourses are, at the present day^ to be numbered 
among the chcHcest specimens of onnposition that the human 
mind has produced But, if I do not mistake,'he was wanting 
in the simple humility and yirtuous eaznestness <^ his master^ 
and hence his splendid talents were too much directed to the 
purpose of displaying tbm own magnificence. Truths virtue, 
duty, nay, the character of the Deity itself, became matters of 
refined, abstruse, though glorious, qpeoulation^ Hie guide- 
post which Socrates had erected, was entwined so thickly with 
roses, that it was difficult to discover the direction in which it 
pdnted. The path which he had opened^ was. planted so 
densely with shrubbery, it was adorned: so. profiisely with 
statues and shrines, th^t the wayferer waa bewildered in a 
lab3nrinth of beauty; and, pausing so. frequently to admire,, 
forgot the object for which his journey had been commenced. 
To Plato succeeded Aristotle, a* name which ruled the 
human mind with undisputed sway, in many d€^>artments of 
science, from his own era to that of Bacon, and of which the 
influence is acknowledged even to the present day. Endowed 
with but little imagination^ he was, perhaps, the most clear-sighted' 
reasoner the world has ever seen ; while in amj^tude of leam** 
ing, exactitude of inquiry, and power, of philosophic generali- 
sation, succeeding ages have rarely funusfaed his equal. He> 
so. expounded the doctrines andi p^ected the sciences of 
logie and: r)ietoxic, thati as tbey fell fipom his hand, ao they. 
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w^of ddiivenaoe £hmb ml 
pMh bat ihu whadi lead* » u G^ If k kW boM ik iha 
power of ibe bumaii iMeilect to KgncniB Ab nonl dMndH- 
of iiMn, tbiB regeaenUMo would h«f« been eJb c led ly Ar»- 
lode. No nMn «ss ei<^ poaaeaaed of a aurer or vkler TM'niil 
naua. No mam had over a gT«*ter power of nMuidiiig Uw 
nuad of finUotriog ages uao the fonn of hia own eonceptiuB; 
jet, in recpect to rellgiofi, be leji the race just where be found 
iL None <^ his precepts have ever, bv their tntnsforuuDg 
energy, regeoemied ibe souls of his disciples No change 
from vice lo viiiue was ever known lo follow the teaching of 
hia docnines. Bis woiks have been the chosen study of Pagui 
uid Mobammedan, of Protestant and Catholic ; and everr 
where they hare stimulated the iniiellcct, but tbey have loA the 
mural nature untouched. They satisfied every aspimtiou of 
the understanding; but when the siiuicr inquired, tlow shall 
man be just with God ;■ they gave hiin no answer. They found 
man under the bcndoge of sin, the slavo of pusion, drunh 
with aensuality; and they lef\ him having no hope and widi< 
out God in the world. 

I might easily pursue this subject farlbor, by prosentiiig 
illustrations from other periods of civilixalion. But it is 
M tt l Bii . The upenmont, under what oiroumstaoooa aoavar 
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it has been tried, has led to the same result Had it been 
possible to deliver man from the moral condition in which he 
is every where found, by any exertion of the human intellect, 
it would have been done by the men to whose labors I have 
just alluded. But it was not possible. The direction which 
the human intellect has always taken, confirms the truth of 
the declaration of St Paul, — " The world by wisdom knew not 
Grod." Nay, we see, from the instances to which we have 
referred, that a true conception of the character of Grod, and 
of our relations and obligations to him, is distasteful to the 
human mind. Socrates taught more important truth on these 
subjects than all the other heathen writers combined. For 
doing this the common people persecuted him to death, and 
the philosophers whom he had taught, instead of pursuing his 
doctrines to their natural results, treated them merely as the 
starting-point for metaphysical speculations. Thus is also 
confirmed that other declaration of the apostle, " They did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, but when they 
knew God, they glorified him not as Grod, neither were thank- 
ful, but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened.^' It thus became manifest that man did 
not sin by reason either of ignorance or of mental imbecility, 
and that no attainment of intellectual power could change his 
propensity to evil. Here, then, from another point of view, 
was made evident the helplessness of our moral condition ; 
and thus it was shown that, without some special effort of 
divine mercy, we must ever abide under the condemnation 
which we had incurred. 

But one other hope remained. It has been said that the 
moral and sBsthetic elements of the human character are 
nearly allied, if, indeed, they be not identical ; that, at least, 
the beautiful and the good are twin sisters ; and hence it has 
been conjectured that the cultivation of the taste must lead to 
reformation in the moral nature of man. 

The period that elapsed previously to the advent of the 
Messiah, furnished an opportunity for the trial of this form 
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ef die nibnd esqpcanmeiit, of ii4iich we haTe been speaking. 
Tine age ef Socitttes, and I^ato, and Aristode, was the golden 
age ei die arts of Glneece. Neither before nor since thk 
timeii has die knarble been ever chiselled into fofms so insdnct 
wit^ 'majesty and loveliness. It is probable that painting had 
attained to simito perfection, though, unfortunately, none of 
its productions have come down to us. Architecture then 
had cQckaasted, in one direction at leasts all the fbrms of 
beauty and grandeur of wl^h the naind can conceive. Poetry 
had already ^mished those faultless models of verse on 
which all saceeeding genenettions have gazed with reverential 
despaur. EloqtMsnce then, widi a power which has never 
aince been equidled, 

*' Wielded at wiU that fierce democracie, 
Shook the arsenal, and fiilmined oyer Qteec6 
To Macedcm and Artaxeixeisr throiid.'* 

But had this wonderful development of the taste any power 
to lefofm the moral charaetear of man ? Far from* it. Taste 
became itself the pander to vice. The very fountains of 
literature were defiled* Poetry became at last the stimulant 
to undisguised licentiousness. Painting and statuary lent 
their aid to render unblushii^ vice attractive, and to fascinate 
the taste with whatever could defile the conscience. The 
eye could scarcely be opened in any street of a Grecian or a 
Rcxnaii cil^, widK)ut resting upon some finished specimen of 
art» which fiiled the imagination with all that was morally 
revolting. Taste^ revelling in licentiousness,: presided over 
every department of the arts* Its dominion was not confined 
to places of public resort. It painted the walls of dressing- 
rooms and chambers ; it sculptured the statuary of private 
gardens ; nay, it fashioned personal ornaments of the young 
and old, of the daughter and the matron. And thus it became 
^ evident that taste, far from exerting any power of moral 
lefbvmation^ tainted with ova own corruption^ disseminates 
more widely y> and renders yet more intensely fatal, the poison 
with which it is itself infected. 
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Scholars and artists have mourned for ages oyer the ahnost 
universal destruction of the worim of ancient genius. I sup- 
pose that many a second-rate city, at the time of Christ, pos- 
sessed a collection of works of surpassing heauty, which 
could not he equalled by all the specimens now existing 
that have 3ret been discovered. The Alexandrian library is 
believed to have contained a greater treasure of intellectual 
riches than has ever since been hoarded in a single city. 
These, we know, have all vanished from the earth. The 
Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de Medicis stand in almost 
solitary grandeur, to remind us of the perfection to which the 
plastic art of the ancients had attained. The Alexandrian 
library furnished fuel for years for the baths of illiterate 
Moslems. I used myself frequently to wonder why it had 
pleased God to blot out of existence these magnificent pro- 
ductions of ancient genius. It seemed to me strange that 
the pall of oblivion should thus be thrown over all to which 
man, in the flower of his age, had given birth. But the 
solution of this mystery is found, I think, in the remains of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. We there discover that every 
work of man was so penetrated by corruption, every produc- 
tion of genius was so defiled with uncleanness, that Grod, in 
introducing a better dispensation, determined to cleanse the 
world from the pollution of preceding ages. As when all 
flesh had corrupted his way, he purified the world by the 
waters of a flood, so, when genius had covered the earth 
with images of sin, he overwhelmed the worios of ancient 
civilization with a deluge of barbarism, and consigned the 
most splendid monuments of literature and art to almost 
universal oblivion. It was too bad to exist ; and he swept it 
all away with the besom of destruction. 

You see that for four thouscmd years this experiment was 
continued upon the moral character of man. The point to 
be determined was, as we have supposed, whether man, left, 
to the conditions of his first probatipn, would ever recover 
himself from his apostasy from Grod. The experiment was 
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tried under every form of government, under the most favor- 
able conditions for intellectual culture, and during the period 
of the most perfect development of human taste. But under 
none of these influences was there exhibited the retnoleat 
tendency to moral reformation. Hence it was practically 
demonntratcd that " the world by wisdom knew not God ; " 
and that, without some merciful divine interposition, the con- 
ditioD of man was hopeless. It was at the close of this pro- 
tracted experiment, when Rome, following the enample of 
Greece, had sunk into gross licenliousness ; when men had 
Dot only lost the knowledge of God, but had become univer- 
sally corrupt beyond all previous example ; when, as it would 
seem, nothing further remained but for God to destroy our 
race and blot out the memory of man forever, — it was then 
that the " fulness of time had come," that God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to announce 
that a new probation had been granted to us, and to utter that 
asloniahing truth, " God so loved the world that he sent his 
only-begotten Bon, that whosoever believeth in him should 
rot perish, but have everlasting hfe." 

Il was my original intention to have illustrated, at some 
length, the results of the moral trial to which the Jews were 
•ubjecied previously to the advent of the Messiah. I have, 
however, already occupied the time ordinarily allotted to & 
diacouise, and 1 will therefore allude to this part of the sub- 
ject in very few words. 

The same experiment was made upon the Jews as upon the 
Gentiles, but it was made under vastly more favorable cir- 
cumstances. They were selected and set apart from the 
idolatrous nations around them ; they were rendered a pecu- 
liar people by a burdensome but imposing ritual ; they were 
the sole depOBJIaries of the law which God had given to our 
nee ; and their history, from the time of the call of Abraham, 
, was replete with most Hsionishing illustrations of the attributes 
of God, whether exhibited in judgment or in mercy. It wos, 
r, BSMntioUy a. diapensation of Ittw. it declared the 
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piecept mm} die peaiEdty, U19 reward &r obecUenoe wnd U19 
punishment (mt gia. ki laagufligQ was, ^^Indignation anid 
wrath, tribuls^tion and anguish, upon every aoi^ of man that 
doeth. evil ; but glory, and honor, and peae^, to every mai^ 
that worketh good." Having given these priecepts, there it 
rested. 1 know that it also foreshadowed the UesjBings of t^ 
new dispen^atiop.; but its teaching, in this respect, was enig« 
majtical, and could have taken no permanent hold upon the 
national mjjod. It did not reveal the nmnner ipt which ^' God 
could be just and the justifier of him that beliei^eth in Jesus." 
Hence, like the dispensation of natural religioi^, it was a di^- 
pensatipn of law, yet of law plainly and evidently set forth. 
It lefl man with a clear knowledge of his duty, to act with 
no other impulse than that derived from the consequences 
of his action. The f^ure that ensued cannot, as in the case 
pf the Gentiles, be learned from the volumes of contempo- 
r^peoim Uteratuie, for \n the casie of the Hebrews si^oh works 
do not exist. The apostle PafLd, however, declares that, at 
his time, they had become even mpre corrupt than the hea- 
then themselves. While they boasted of their knowledge of 
the law, ^' through breaking the l^w they dishonored God," 
ipspmuch that " through them, th^ namp of Gpd was bias* 
pheoied among the Gentiles." Tbns it beccune evident that 
Qur whole race -r- Jew and Gentile •; — *was under sin ; that 
hope of reformation, from any power ivithin ourselves, was 
groundless ; and hence, in the words of the apostle, that 
^' by the deeds of the law no flesh could be justified." 

From this view of the subject, I think, then, that a reason 
may be discovered why the IViessiah did not appear in the 
beginning to take away sin. The delay of his advent was 
fof the purpose of rendering it practically evident that our 
meyal condition, under a system of law, was helpless ; that 
there existed in our nature no recupemtive energy; that, 
having broken loose from his obligati<ms to God, the course 
of man was in the line of perpetual retrocession ; and that, 
without thft introduction of aoioe new eondition into th« 
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elementB of Ids pfrobatioii, tfiere remained for him Dodmig 
but a fearful looking for of jodgment When this had heen 
made erident, mider ereiy phase, bodi of chrilizatioo and 
barbarism, under eveiy fbnn of government, and under 
every degree, both of intellectual and aesthetic devel<^ment, 
then **• the fulness of time had come, and God sent forth his 
Son.** 

11 
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PART II. 

" FSBPAILE TB THB WAT OF THB Lo&D, MAKE STIUIGHT IK THB DBSIBT 
▲ HIGHWAY FOB OUB OOD. EVEBT TALLBT SHALL BB BXALTBD,. AND 
BYB&T MOXTNTAIN AND HILL SHALL BB MADB LOW ; AND THB CBOOKBD 
BHALL BB MADB 8TBAIOHT AND THB BOUGH PLAGB8 PLAIN, AND THB 
GLOBT OF THB LOBD SHALL BB BBYBALBD, AND ALL FLB8H SHALL 
on IT TOOBTHB&y FOB THB MOUTH OF THB LOBD HATH SPOKBN IT." 

laaiah zL 3, 4. 

In the last discourse, I attempted to illustrate the doctrine 
that the advent of the Messiah could not have occurred imme- 
diately after the apostasy. Various events must have trans- 
pired before the fulness of time could come. Before Grod 
publicly interfered, if I may so say, with the conditions of the 
first probation, he chose to show by experiment that such inter- 
ference was necessary. It thus became evident that neither 
in the social, intellectual, nor eesthetic departments of human 
nature, did there exist the elements adequate to restore us to 
virtue and piety. Under all forms of government, through 
every grade of intellectual progress, and in the midst of the 
most successful cultivation of taste, man^s moral tendency was 
ever downward, until he had arrived at so universal depravity, 
that the Deity, in ushering in a new dispensation, consigned to 
oblivion by far the greater part of the intellectual labors of 
preceding generations. 

In this manner was it practically demonstrated that a reme- 
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disl dispensBtioQ was absolutely necessaiy. But ihese sugges* 
tioDS have by aa means exhausted the subject IT we look at 
it from another point of view, we shall see thai a positive 
preparation of the race itself was necessary, before the plan of 
redemption could be successfully revealed. This preparation 
was gradually going forward at the same time that our moral 
helplessness was so amply iliusimted. It is to this series of 
events that the prophet alludes in the beautiful language which 
I have selected for the text. He represents the Messiah aa a 
conquering prince appearing to take possession of his newly- 
acquired dominions. It was customary among Oriental uatioDS 
to render such an occasion in the most signal manner impres- 
«ve. Every road by which the conqueror was to proceed was 
put in perfect repair; obstructions were all removed; the 
valleys were exalted and the hills were levelled ; the crooked 
were made straight and the rough places smooth, so that, when 
the triumphant procession appeared, its progress might be 
wholly uninterrupted. Under this figurative language the 
prophet convej^ to ub the idea that before the glory of the 
Ijord shall be revealed, all things must be put under requisition 
for the purpose of rendering the event more illustrious and iia 
rwiulta more univeisal. In other words, we are thus taught 
that the previous history of our world was overruled by infinite 
wisdom with special reference to this event ; and that when the 
revolutions of four thousand years had completed this mighty 
preparation, the fulness of time arrived, and God sent forth 
his Son. 

In order to obtain a correct view of this subject, it will bo 
proper to observe the conditions which seem necessary " to the 
•uccessful promulgation of the gospel, and the manner in 
which these conditions were fulfilled in the history of the world 
pRvinusly to the advent of the Messiah. 

If we reflect upon the nature of the Christian revelation, 1 
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think we shall be convinced that its conceptions belong to an 
advanced period of civilization. It addresses itself, I may say, 
exclusively to the spiritual nature of man. But, in the earlier 
periods of our race, our conceptions are all from without ; they 
have to do almost exclusively with sensible objects. This is 
evident from the history of all language. Conceptions from 
within belong to a later period, and only appear in the progress 
of civilization. Hence the ideas made known to us in the 
New Testament could scarcely* have been comprehended, 
until man had passed from the region of objective and become 
familiar with the region of subjective thought The gospel has 
to do with thought, feeling, sentiment, motive, and all their 
various attributes ; and it could not be well understood imtil the 
mind of man had become somewhat at home in these con- 
ceptions. 

Nor is this all. The Christian religion addresses itself to the 
moral nature, the conscience of man. It is to this faculty that 
its commands are specially addressed. The harm<»iy of its 
precepts with the law, originally written there, is one of the 
universal proofs of its authenticity. It is for the purpose of 
providing a remedy to the moral disorders of tlie soul, that the 
gospel is revealed. The need of this remedy can only be 
made evident as the universality and intensity of this disease are 
discovered. Hence 1 think it will be seen that a remedial dis- 
pensatbn would naturally be delayed, until the moral character 
of man, both individual and social, had been fully displayed ; 
and mankind had become in some degree capable of appre- 
ciating the facts thus presented to their notice. 

But, besides this, the gospel is a revelation communicated to 
man by language, and its authenticity, as is meet, is attested 
by miracles. Now, I think that considerable progress must have 
been made in civilization before such testimony could be given 
as we would be willing to receive on a question of so vital 
importance. Until the laws of nature are to some extent 
known, we cannot determine whether the Creator has or has 
not in a particukir case departed from them. Savages, in these 
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respects, possess but the intellect of children. They seem 
almcet to court deception, and we admit iheir testimony with 
doubt and hesitation. Hence we pay very little respect to the 
early history of the primitive nations. An ignorant age is 
governed by the imaginalioo rather thaa by the reason, and we 
locAi upon its traditions rather as allegorical pictures than indu- 
bitable Btalements of matters of fact The fact here to be 
lubstantjated is no other than this — the Messiah, God manifest 
in the flcah, appeared on our earth to teach us the way of life, 
and to ofier himself up as a sacrifice for the sins of mankind. 
I ask. Could any one believe so stupendous a statement as this, 
upon the testimony of a barbarous age ? 

And this leads ua to observe, again, thai a revelation from 
God to man, informing him of this wonderful change in the 
conditions of liia probation, — a revelation designed for all ages 
to the end of time, and destined to work a perfect transformation 
in the moral character of our race, — could not have been com- 
pleted until language, that most mysterious of all the products 
of the human intellect, had arrived at a considerable degree of 
perfection. It was necessary that the doctrines and motives 
peculiar to the new dispensation should be promulgated with 
all possible expticttness, and yet guarded from all tendency 
either to incompleteness or excess. No medium of communi- 
cnlion would be competent to the transmission of such all- 
importunt truth, but a language capable of expressing the most 
delicate modifications of human thought ; and so perfect in its 
cQDEtruclion, that its meaning, in subsequent ages, might be 
detennined by the most definite laws of exegetical inquiry. 

To understand the necessity of which we apeak, it is only 
tequiaiie to remember the ordeal through which the Christian 
revelation has passed during the period that has elapsed since 
the days of the apostles. There is scarcely a doctrine which 
it contains that has not frequently been made the subject of 
earnest, I had almost said of bitter controversy. Its enemies 
hsvo denied the truth of every one of its assertions, and its 
1 friends have, in couniless instances, endeavored ta 
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interpret its doctrines in such manner as to gratify their lust 
of civil or ecclesiastical power. Every atrocity, which has 
for ages been perpetrated by either lay or clerical despots 
throughout Christendom, has claimed the authority of some 
passage from the word of Grod. And, on the contrary, men 
have alwa3rs been delivered from despotism by stripping off 
from the Scriptures the covering by which they had been 
veiled, and making them to speak out plainly the simple 
truth of the Most High. Now, unless the gospel had been 
revealed in a language capable of expressing the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and of so expressing it 
that the meaning of every word could be verified, it would 
surely, at this distance of time, have been scarcely possible for 
even a candid man to discover what had been really revealed. 
Suppose that, eighteen hundred years' since, the Gospels had 
been written in a language similar to that of our aboriginal 
Indians, — who, at this age, would pretend to be able to interpret 
it ? Nay, I doubt if the doctrines of the New Testament could 
have been given to all subsequent ages, even in the ancient 
Hebrew. How could the subtle reasoning, and the wide 
generalizations of the apostle Paul, have been conveyed in a 
language which had attained its highest perfection in the time 
of Moses and of Job, and which was adapted only to an age 
of primitive manners and objective thought? Nay, had the 
revelation for all ages been delivered in Hebrew, I doubt 
whether, at this late period, its meaning could be verified. The 
Hebrew possessed no literature save that which existed in the 
sacred books themselves. Hence, when a difficulty in inter- 
pretation occurred, there would have been no contempora- 
neous authority to which we might appeal for illustration. I 
think that these considerations will be sufficient to convince us 
that this language was an inadequate medium for the trans- 
mission of a revelation that was destined to endure to the end 
of time, and, thus enduring, to regenerate a world. 

If we reflect upon these plain conditions, I think it will be 
evident that at no era preceding that of the advent could the 
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dispensalion have been with so much prc^riety ushered 

in. And still more, 1 thlok that, by a slight reference to pre- 
Tious events, we shall be led lo believe that the hand of God 
may be distinctly traced in directing tbe couise of civilizatioa 
with respect to this great transacticoi. 

Amidst all tbe agiiations of society, throughout all the over- 
torniiigs of empire, the human mind, during this long period, 
I Wd been gradually attaining maturity. Each nation, during 
1^ brief existence, had either added something to tbe stock of 
kutnan knowledge, or made some contributioa to the materials 
'4tr human thought Every revolution had illustrated in some 
i.ffnr phase the principles of craiduct, and had bequeathed the 
'^BOBOD lo succeeding generations. Prosperity and adversity, 
'War and peace, despotism and fireedom, anarchy and order, 
^ad tended to widen and deepen the course of philosophical 
^leculation. Tbe very wickedness of man, overturning em- 
pires and dissolving the cement by which tlie elements of 
Hciety are held in cohesion, had obliged men to reflect more 
or less upon moral cause and eSect. Patriotism, as welt as 
QKtunil virtue, nay, self-Interest, as well as the love of right, 
ted, to some extent, forced men lo turn their eyes upon this 
Qbangelesa plague-spot of our common nature. The very love 
gf power, so rife in aJl ages, had directed 
^inritual impulses by which all outward actio 
from which alone it frequently proceeds. 
I KMirccs, the mind of man, at the time of o 
Qomo a subject of very general investigation ; and its variom 
processes had been examined with acumen and earnestness. 
]l is also probable that ihb kind of inquiry was prosecuted with 
freater vigor on account of the existing state of leligious opln- 
jpD afiMug the ancient nations. Tbe system of mythology 
"^•d long since lost its power over the public mind ; and hence 
^ priesthood dared not protect it from contempt by the exer- 
tion of physics! force. Let a man believe what he chose, or 
■dvocate what he pleased, in matters of pure science or iutel- 
,|petual epeculalion, the mythology bad little to do with it. 
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Hence the mind, left mainly to its own impiikes, pursued 
thought whererer it led; and hence arose that prodigious 
mental activity, that far-reaching love of research, that fearless 
range of speculation, which distinguished the Augustan age of 
Rome, but more especially the age of Pericles in Greece. 
Nay, Greece and Italy, during the universal prevalence of 
pagan idolatry, enjoyed the Messing of soid^liberty in a much 
higher degree than they have done for ages under the domin- 
ion of the (so called) Christian hierarchy, by which these 
Boticms have so long been enslaved. 

But while this progress was so rapidly made in the intel- 
lectual development of the ancient nations, specially of the 
Ghreeks, this latter people was, at the same time, cultivating, 
with unparalleled success, a language which has been for ages 
the admimtion of the human race. It is a language which 
scholars have ever since considered the most perfect vehicle 
of thought that human intelligence has yet invented. Com- 
hming the opposite extremes of strength and flexibility; 
capable alike of fixing with precision the most refined dis- 
tinctions in metaphysics, and of giving utterance to the ten- 
derest emotions of sentiment; btnrsttng forth now in all the 
thunder of resistless eloquence), and now warbling in numbers 
sofbr than the breathings of maternal love; affording free 
scope to the giant spirit of Demosthenes, and yet yielding 
itself up to utter, as if in sport, the songs of Anacreon ; in its 
youth pouring forth in matchless verse the epic of Homer, 
and in its manhood clothing the conceptions of Sophocles and 
Hndar with perennial beauty ; unexhausted by the boundless 
imagination of Plato, and yet laying down wi^ mathematical 
exactness the canons of Aristotle, — it seems to have been 
created for the purpose of transmitting to all coming time that 
spiritual truth by which a world should be created anew. 
And yet more : This language had naturally so attracted to 
Itself whatever was valuable in science or delightful in litera- 
ture, that many of its greatest works could not be lost 
Hence, whatever has at any time been written in it can even 
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at the present 6ay be definitely interpreted. Hence, aba, 
whererer iu the old trorid the honmn mind has avaJied firMii 
the slumber of ignorance, the knowledge of this language has 
beeo revived. And it deaerves to be remBrked, that those 
rcmaina of it that have cmne do«-n lo us, are specially rich ia 
(he expres^on of spiritual concepiioDs — in terms which are 
most readily adapted to illustiaie the truths of revelatdon. 
Hence, when the new and astonishing doctiines of the gospel 
were to be promulgated, hardly a term required lo be modi- 
fied in order to adapt this language to the purpose. Sl Paul 
was esteemed b^ LtHiginus as oite of the most distinguished 
of Grecian oiHtors ; and the discourses of many of the eariier 
Christian writeis are numbered among the purest specimens 
of this remarkable tongue. Thus was the language prepared 
in which the gospel of our salvation was to be written, and by 
which it was to be transtnitted to succeeding generations to the 

And here, in passing, let us pause, for a moment, lo inquire, 
by whom was this language enriched by every form of ex- 
pression, and endowed with so remarkable a power of exact- 
ness and precision? It was by poets who siuig of barbarian 
wars, of the conleaia of fabulous gods, and the loves of unholy 
sensualists ; by historians who wrote for fame, and orators who 
contended for power ; by philosophers who inquired not for 
truth, and sophists wlio taught falsehood for hire. Even these 
last, by their endless disputations, their subtile distinctions, 
and their crady sophistry, gave a fixedness to language which 
it could by no otlier means have attained. Thus is it ever in 
the government of God. He makes the wrath of mau to praise 
him, and the remainder of wrath ho resimius. Thus, while 
men, utterly forgetful of him, were following each one the 
desires and devices of his own heart, ihey were accomplishing 
his purposes, and preparing the way for the coming of Him who 
wa» the desire of all nations. Thus, while God allows all hia 
nwrul creatures to act as dicy will, by tor-reaching wisdom, lie 
orerrules all things for his glory, and causes wicked, sensual, 
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and ateistic men to subserve the fiurposes of yiitne and rights 
eousness and ttue godliness. 

Such was die preparation necessary in oi^r to pirepare a 
language in which Qod ^lould reveal to us the doctrinlBe of dlid 
new dispensation, and usher in the hope of everlastmg lifOi 
But this was not all; It was also neoessaty ^t this liauigui^ 
should be difibsed tiiroaghout die civilized world. This waii 
also accomplished. 

At the period in which the Gkieek languagie had attained to 
its highest perfectioii, Alexander, frequently called the Greats 
was bom. This lemarkable man, perhaps thid mocit !reiinarita- 
ble conqueror whose Msto^ has yet been written, imtanediately 
afber his accession to the throne of Macodon^ having subdued 
the states of Ghreece that had diBured to resist his sway« com- 
menced that series of victories ^vHbich have rendiBred his name 
immortal. Having overrun that portion of fiUiope that Italy to 
the eastward of Greece, he carried his conquests into Asia ; 
and, in a few years, Ai^a Minor, Syria, Palisstine^ ^gypt^ 
Assyria, and Persia, were his tributary provinces. He evish 
penetrated into India ; and, but for the resistance of his own 
soldiers, would have planted his standards Upon the tbanks of 
the Ganges. The theatre of these conquests compr^iended 
by far the most populous and highly civilufeed portions of tho 
^en known world. Every where throughout these vast 
regions, he established the Grecian authority^ and by conse- 
quence introduced the Greek language. Every where he 
brought the science and intelligence, the courage and fVeedom^ 
the manners and arts of Greece into contact with the puerile 
thought, the servile timidity, and barbarian wealth of Oriental 
civilization. Power and wisdom, when they strike their roots 
into such a soil, are not easily eradicated. Greek, in all 
tiiese regions, soon became the language of intelligence, rank, 
and station. From the higher classes it was gradually dissem- 
inated among te middle ranks of society ; and hence, among 
these countless millions, it had socm established a universal 
sway. Of the extent to which it had prevailed we may learn 
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fpoiii the Act, Aaft is outgr m tlie yeas 265 beforo Christ, it 
had become necessary to tiMiai»ls the Old Teatament Scriptuxea 
if^ Gn^ek, fcnr thft uoe of the J[ewa residiiig m Alexandria. 
Cffeetk hnd nbeiui^ beoome nx>ie fiuxiiliar to them than the 
binguage pf their ancestors, and, lest they should lose their 
IsofomMg^ of the word, of God, it was rendered, for their bene- 
ftl, into Si, tongue tfadt had beoome to them vernacular. Fiour- 
iahing «cboo)« of Gzecian philosophy were established m 
several ot tbi& citiss of Asia Minor. Among theae. Tarsus, the 
birtl^[4i^Q<» of thaapoitfe Jhul, at an early period, obtained no 
inoonsidemUe paceamineoce. These, like so many centrea of 
iibmmnAm^ dtfiuaed on every side the Hght of western civiln 
satwm* sosd randeired a knowledge of the Greek language a 
necessairjlMittaininenti 6xt every educated man. These remarks, 
hin^sjvefyaayou wiU; pexottve., have respect principally to the 
oww^oa to Uie^ a«itWiKrd.<^ Greece. 

With Ite daalh ef AJicacaader, the political pveeminoice of 
Gb9eQa wna naar^^ an end* ^le, however, atiU contiuued 
jiUfflaaaiiraMy^ in afi^aiioe of the sunounding natbns, in the 
aatS) m acienoe, sod in civilization. As Uie Boman empire 
vHsa rL^yog in the west^ her citizens felt the necessity of intel- 
leetuasl culthr ation «a weUi as of martial glory ; and they began 
to isSQi^t lo AjAkaaa, the aeat of kncMvkdge and the cherished 
abode of etoqiaanioe ml philoaophy. Thus the poets and ora* 
tiH»of Bfim» first inib4l»edi a tast».f<» elegance of language and 
refinement of thought At last Greece was subdued by the: 
arms of Italy, and Aohai» was added to the catalogue of Boman 
piiovjuoeSk From this time, thaie was nothing to prevent the 
u^dversal mSaii of Grecian litera^ara into Borne. The stataaa, 
th9 paintings, ibe poetry^ ^ elocj^ittice, and the philo8(^y of 
Greece, were tran^rred feom. ike hanks oi tha Byssus to the 
banks; of the Tiber. Bopaan. autlK»s aspired to little else than 
to c<^y: into their own language those models which they ceased 
not to study with an akaoet iddatroua admisation. In feet, 
BofpaaliteBatuie became akngata mere reproduction of those 
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works which were univeraally acknowledged to have attained 
the perfection of aesthetic excellence. 

The result of all this is very easily conceived. The Latin 
language was itself modified by the literature which it imitated, 
and became the second in power of the languages of antiquity. 
But this was not all. Greek, throughout the Roman empire, 
became the language of educated men. Hence, when Paul 
addressed the Roman governor, Claudius Lysias, in this lan- 
guage at Jerusalem, it was at once perceived that he was a 
person of consideration, and not the lawless freebooter for 
whom he had been at first mistaken. Thus, also, Ceesar 
relates, that on one occasion, when he wished to communicate 
important private intelligence to one of his lieutenants, in a 
besieged city, he wrote a letter in Greek, and directed his 
messenger to attach it to an arrow, and fihoot it over the walls. 
This language, he knew, would be unintelligible to the Gauls, 
but would be well understood, by the officers of his own army. 

In this manner, during the gradual progress of Rome to uni- 
versal dominion, this language came into general use through- 
out the civilized world. It was spoken and read in all the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. In aU these regions, it became the language of 
educated men. Whatever was written in Greek was accessi- 
ble to millions, and these millions comprehended all the men 
who gave character to their age, or conferred distinction upon 
their nation. 

We . see, then, in the second place, that Grod not only pre- 
pared a language in which this revelation for all coming ages 
could be written, but he difiused that language over the civil- 
ized world. He created a suitable vehicle for the truth, and he 
made that vehicle, as far as was necessary, universal. And 
this work, let us observe, was accomplished by means of the 
ambition of Alexander, and the all-giasping love of dominion 
of the citizens of Rome. Men ignorant of the existence and 
character of the true God, bowing down to the senseless images 
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which their own hands had fashioned, indulging without re- 
atraini iheir own corrupt passions, were thus advancing his 
purposes, and opening ihe way for the advent of his Son. Thus, 
again, was that saying verified, " He maketh the wrath of man 
to praise him, and the reinninder of wrath he will restrain." 

One other condition remains yet to be observed. You well 
know that Ihe nations inhabiting the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean were originally distinct in government, dissimilar in 
ori^n, diverse in laws, liabits, and usages, and almost per- 
petually at war. To pass from one to the other, without 
incurring the risk of injury, nay, even of being sold into sla- 
very, was almost impossible. A stranger and an enemy were 
designated by the same word. Beginning with Spain, and 
passing through Gau), Germany, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Carthage, until you arrive again 
at the PillaiB of Hercules, every state waa most commonly the 
enemy of every other. It was necessary that these various 
peoples should all be moulded by the same pressure into one 
common form ; that one system of luws should bind them all 
in liarmony ; and thai, under one common protection, a citizen 
might be able to pass through all of them in security. This 
seems to have been needful, in order that the new religion 
might be rapidly and extensively promtilgated. 

In order to accomplish this purpose, as 1 suppose, waa the 
Roman empire raised up, and intrusted with the sceptre of 
universal dominion. Commencing with a feebie colony on iho 
bonks of the Tiber, she gradually, by conquest and conciliation, 
incorporated with hereelf the many warlike tribes of ancient 
Italy. In her very youth, after a death. struggle of more than 
a century, she laid Carthage, the former mistress of the Medi- 
terranean, lifeless at her foet. Prom this era she paused not a 
moment in her career of universal conquest. Nation after 
nation submitted to lier sway. ArmyaAer army was scattered 
before her legions, like the dust of the sumnier tlireshing-floor. 
Her proconsuls sat enthroned in regal state in every city of 

s civilized world ; and the barbarian mutber, clasping ber 
12 
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in^t to her bosom, lied to the remotest fastnesses of the wil« 
demess, when she saw, far off in the distance, the sunbeams 
glittering upon the eagles of the republic. 

Far different, however, were die victories of Rome from 
those of Alexander. The Macedonian soldier thought mainly 
of battles and sieges, the clash of onset, the flight of satraps, 
and the subjugation of kings. He overran; the Bomans 
always conquered. Every vanquished nation became, in turn, 
a part of the Boman empire. A large portion of every con* 
quered people was admitted to the rights of citizenship. The 
laws of the republic threw over the conquered the shield of 
her protection. Home may^ it is true, have oppressed them ; 
but then ishe delivered them from the capricious and more 
intolerable oppression of their native rulers. Hence her con- 
quests really marked the progress of civilization, and extended 
in all directions the limits of universal brotherhood. The 
Roman citizen was free of the civilized world ; every where 
he might appeal to her laws, and repose in security under the 
shadow of her universal power. Thus the declaration, ** Ye 
have beaten us openly and uncondemned, being Romans,'^ 
brought the magistrates of Philippi suppliants at the feet of the 
apostle Paul ; his question, ^^ Is it lawful for you to scourge a 
man that is a lloman and imconderrined ? '^ palsied the hands 
of the lictors at Jerusalem ; and the simple words, ^^ I appeal 
unto CfiBsar," removed his cause from the jurisdiction even of 
the proconsul at Csesairea, and carried it at once into the 
presence of the emperor. You cannot but perceive, that this 
universal domination of a siilgle civilized power must have 
presented great facilities for the promulgation of the gospel. 
In many respects, it resembled the dominion of Great Britain 
at the present day in Asia. Wherever her red cross floats, 
there the liberty of man is, to a great extent, protected by the 
constitution of the realm. Whatever be the complexion or the 
language of the nations that take refbge beneath its folds, they 
liDok up to it every where, and bid defiance to every other 
despotism. 
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You see, then, in conclusion, that an extensive work of 
pre|>anition was needed before the glory of the Lord should be 
revealed, and that new dispensation ushered in, whicli should 
endure to the end of time, and transform the kingdoms of this 
world into the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. It 
was requisite that the powers of the human mind should arrive 
at vigorous manhood, that a language should be created capa- 
ble of enunciating the message from on high with a distinct- 
ness that should bear the scrutiny of all coming ages ; that 
this language should come into universal ijse, and that the 
civilized world should be united under a uniform governmenL 
Afler four ihousaod years, all this was accomplished. Tha 
fulness of time had come, and God sent forth his Son. 

If this be so, we perceive that tJie overtumings of for^ 
centuries were required in order to prepare the world for the 
advent of the Messiah. The same omniscient wisdom has 
ever aince been en^ged in carrying forward the work which 
was then commenced. Not only the revolutions of empire, 
but the astonishing changes in civilization produced by the 
discovery of America, the invention of the printing press, the 
8leam engine, the railroad, and the electrical telegraph, have 
all been ordained with reference to the same grand result 
The wrath of man still praises God, and the remainder of 
wrath be reEtrains, Centuries may roll away before the uni- 
veraal reign of the Messiah shall commence ; but, if so ex- 
tended be the work of preparation, what limit can be imagined 
to tlie duration of that kingdom which Christ shall establish 
over a redeemed and emancipated world ? Ages of peace and 
righteousness may be confidently anticipated, in comparison 
with which the preliminary ages of sin and misery will in the 
retrospecl dwindle to on almost invisible point. The number 
of ihe lost will be to the number of the saved as the small dust 
of the balance; the victory over sin will he triumphant ; and 
this earth will again become a glorious light in the mond 
GiniBment of God. 

£to I read ihe past history of our world aright ? Is this the 
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true unveiling of the mystery that has covered so large a 
portion of the history of the human race ? How astonishing 
a conception, then, is here presented of the far-reaching wis- 
dom of the Deity ! The myriads of our race, in the untram- 
melled exercise of all their powers, each one carrying forward 
the purposes of his 0¥m heart, and working out the problem of 
his probation for eternity, have been, at the same time, accom- 
plishing the will of Him " who is wonderful in counsel," " in 
whose sight a thousand years are as one day, and one day is 
as a thousand years." " The weakness of Grod is stronger 
than man, and the foolishness of Grod is wiser than man." 
*' The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ; let the multitude 
of isles be glad thereof." This is the Grod against whom 
every sinner is in rebellion, and with whom every one of us 
^^ has to do." Can there be any hope in such a contest ? Can 
we oppose ourselves to such a Grod, and hope to prosper? 
** Be wise, then, O ye kings ; be instructed, ye- judges of the 
eartli. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling. 
Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way 
when his wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are all they 
that put their trust in him." 
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The apostle Paul, in the chapter preceding that from wliich 
the text is laken, illustrates the superiority of the gospel 
revealed to us by Clirist over the law delivered to the Israelites 
by Moses. In accomplishing this purpose, he teaches us that 
the law, being merely preparatory, was, of course, an inferior 
dispensation, which ceased as soon as that lo which it wm 
introductory commenced. It accomplished, however, an im- 
portant purpose, during the long interval that elapsed between 
the calling of Abraham and the appearance of the Messiah. 
"The law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ." 
When, at last, every preparation had been fully nuide, — wliea 
the time, the set lime, to favor Zion had come, — then " God sent 
forth his Sou, made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law, that wo might receiVA 
the adoption of sona." 

These words, my brethren, seem to me to unfold to us some 
of those remarkable conditions under which the Messiah 
vifliiml our world to do away sin by the sacrifice of himselC 
In Ihe attempt to direct your meditations at this time, 1 propoee 
simply tu illustralc and develop the sentiment which they 
cuuiain. 

12' 
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1. The text asserts that " God sent forth his SanJ" Who 
is intended to be designated by the term Sbn, I need scarcely 
pause to inform you. It is that divine Being who is elsewhere 
called " the Word," " who was in the beginning with God, who 
was God," " by whom all things were made, and without 
whom not any tiling was made that was made." 

2. Grod sent forth his Son, ^^ made of a womany The term 
^* made of a woman " intends, as I suppose, to assert that the 
Son appeared on earth a human being; that he took upon 
himself a human, in opposition to an angelic or any other 
nature. If this be true, then the Messiah possessed a perfect 
human constitution, endowed with all the powers and faculties 
belonging to such a constitution, just like any one of us. He 
possessed an understanding, a taste, a conscience, a will, appe- 
tites, passions, senses, just like our own, save only that they 
were not defiled with the stain of sin. " Wherefore he is not 
ashamed to call us brethren." 

The same idea is frequently expressed in other passages of 
the Scriptures. Thus we are' told, John i. 14, " The word 
hecame flesh and dtoelt among us, full of grace and truth." 
Thus, also, 1 Tim. iii. 15, 16 : " The pillar and ground of the 
truth, and without controversy, great is the mystery of godli- 
ness ; Gtxl was manifest in the flesh." So, also, Romans ix. 
5 : " Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed forever.'* 
Thus, also, Philippians ii. 5 — 1 : " Christ Jesus, who, being in 
the form of Grod, made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon himself the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men, and, being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient to death, even tlie death 
of the cross." And lastly, for I need not multiply quotations, 
Hebrews ii. 14 : " For as much then as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, (that is, of a human nature,) he also 
himself likewise took part of the same, that through death he 
might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil." The meaning of these and similar passages, I sup- 
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pose to be the following: The divine Being designated by the 
term Word, or Son of God, was united with a perfect human 
nature, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth ; and this mys- 
terious being was Christ, the Messiah, the anointed One, God 
manifest in the flesh, by whose obedience, sufferings, and inter- 
cession alone, the race of Adam can hope for eternal life. 

3. God sent forth bis Son, made of a woman, made under the 
Ime. \Vhai is the meaning of this last phrase — " made under 

The law spoken of here must be either the ceremonial or 
the moral law. 

The word lam is used twice in the sentence which forms 
the text. In both cases it must have the same signification. 
It is said, in the latter clause, Christ came to redeem those who 
were under the law. The word here cannot mean the cere- 
monial law, since this exposition would restrict the blessings 
flowing t'om the atonement of Christ to the Jews, who were 
tlie only people under this law ; and would also make tlie sal- 
vation of the gospel nothing more than a deliverance from 
ceremonial observances. It would thus teach us that tlie whole 
purpose for which Christ came upon earth was to emancipate 
the Jewish nation from the tliraldom of the Mosnic ritual. 
Besides, in the clause succeeding the text, the meaning of the 
words " redeem those who wore under the law " is explained by 
adding. " that we might receive the adoption of sons." Now, 
our receiving the adoption of sons could not he consequent 
upon ilie subjection of Christ to the ceremonial law ; nor could 
itmeaD emancipation from thai law, since, of those who received 
this adoption, the greater part never were under its domin- 
ion. 1 think it clear, then, that, in this case, the word lam 
means, not the ceremonial, hut the moral law. If such be ita 
meaning in the one case, it is also its meaning in the other. 
When we say, therefore, that Christ was maile under Iho law, 
we mean the moral law, that under which the human race 
wu created, which they are bound to obey, and hy which they 
will bU be judged in tbe day of final account. 
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What, then, does the apostle mean, when he declares that 
Christ was under the moral law ? You observe that Christ 
was made under the law ^^ to redeem those that are under the 
law." It is evident that the expression in these two places has 
the same signification. We cannot, then, escape the conclusion 
that Christ was made under the law in the same sense that wo 
are under the law. 

When we say that we are under the law, we, I think, mean 
that we are under a constitution such that we suffer or enjoy in 
consequence of our disobedience or obedience to a law that has 
been made known to us. The assertion may be explained in 
a few words, thus : We were endowed, at our creation, with all 
the requisite powers, and surrounded with all proper induce- 
ments for keeping the law of God. We were gifted with an 
, intellect to know, a conscience to admonish, and a will to 
determine ; and sufficient motives were set before us to incline 
us to act virtuously. The law of God which we were required to 
obey was briefly this : ^^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy Grod with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as th3rself." Under these cir- 
cumstances we were placed in a state of probation, and our 
eternal destiny was suspended upon our obedience or disobe- 
dience. If we had kept the law, eternal life would have been 
bestowed upon us through the merciful ordinance of Grod. If 
we failed even for once, our claim to salvation on the ground 
(^ law was forever annulled, and we became exposed to the 
righteous penalties of the precept whic^i we had violated. But 
this is not all. It is manifestly an element of the constitution 
under which we are placed, that those who come after us must 
suffer or enjoy in consequence of our acts — acts with which 
they could have bad no personal connection. Such is the con- 
stitution under which we all find ourselves to have been created, 
and to which Adam was in a particular manner subjected. 
Had Adam passed through his probation without sin, no one 
can tell in how far the moral peril of the probation of his pos- 
terity would have been diminished. IJe sinned, and involved 
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After, however, the Son of God had placed himself under die 
law of human nature, he became subject to it, in the same 
manner as that nature ; that is, specially as Adam was subject 
to it, when he commenced his probation.t He was exposed to 
all the consequences of disobedience, and entitled to all the re- 
wards of obedience, just as we suppose our first parent to have 
been before his fidl. This, however, includes several paitk> 
ulars, which may properly be stated somewhat more explicidy. 

On this part of our subject I would remai^, first, he took 
upon himself a nature liable to sin. Were it otherwise, it would 
not have been a human nature ; and he would neither have 

* See Sermon p. 80- where this subject is more follj illustrated. 

t This is manifestly the appropriate condition of human nature. 
The tin/ul condition of our race is an accident, and is evidently no 
part of the constitution under which our race was originally created* 
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been under the law^ nor would \m bave been of the 8^ of 
Abraham. Had he not been liable to sin, I do not see in what 
would have consisted his virtue, either in resisting temptation 
or in triumphing over evil. What may be the forms of virtue 
in other states I know not, but, under the conditions of human 
nature, I think we never attribute virtue tp an action unless the 
two courses, right and wrong, are both open before a man, and 
with entire freedom of will he chooses the one in preference to 
the other. The way of sin is therefore as fully open before a 
human being as the way of holiness ; and from the conditions 
of his being, he is as liable to the one as to the other.* 

Secondly. It follows, I think, from what I have said, that, if 
the Messiah had sinned, the consequences to himself would 
have been the same as tp any cme of us. The words of the 
law are, '' Indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil,^' and ^^ glory, and honor, and 
peace to every man that doeth good.'^ And ^^ we know that what 
things soever the law saith, it saith to them thai are under the 
law.^'* This was the law under which the Son of Grod was made. 

* It may be proper here to remark, that in every case of human 
action there maybe both a physical and a moral possibility or impossi- 
bility. Thus a man of tried virtue and goodness has it physically as 
much in his power to commit murder or theft as any other man. He 
has by nature passions and appetites which may be gratified by these 
or any other sins. His hunger, for instance, may be appeased by fer- 
bidden food. There is nothing to restrain him but his virtue. But 
that virtue may be so superior to this temptation, that, were it pre- 
sented before him forever, he would never be overcome. We say, in 
such a case, that it is morally impossible for him to commit this sin. 
We recognize this distinction every day in our ordinary conversation. 
If a man is, from sickness, unable to move, he is incapable of crime in 
the one sense. If he be so virtuous that temptation is unable to 
ilfeduce hun, we say that he is incapable of crime in the other sense. 
Thus we firequently say of a good man, that he is incapable of lying ; 
of a kind man, that he is incapable of cruelty. We suppose, then, 
that the Messiah was physically capable of sin, and liable to tempta- 
tion, and that the only reason why he did not sin was his transcend- 
•nt virtue* 
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By keeph^ it, he wduld, in his ibibirior tiatore, hare been 
entitled lo all its reWards ; by disobeying it, he woiuld have been 
exposed to the punishments which it threatened. If, however, 
it be b^re asked. How could punishment be inflicted on this 
ngrsterious Being, in whose person were united the divine and 
hEamm nature ? I willingly confess that I cannot explain it. 
There seems, however, to have been recorded various facts in 
liis life which show that even t^s was not impossible. When 
dn earth, w^out Sin, his sonl was exceedingly sorrowful even 
unto dea&. His nature, then, even here, was capable, as also 
we see in the garden of Qethsemane, of ^ direst extremity 
of pttiii. When on (he cross, his Father^s face was hidden 
fin^m hiniL If his nature were capable of such a condition as 
this for an hour of a modKElnt,^ it was ca|)aUe of it for any 
pi^fibd whatever. 

Thirdiy. Bat 'fiur other consequehces thain diose that came 
tipon himself were to result from the probationary existence- of 
die M<»siah. i have alhided to the element of the constitutioii 
uhder whieh our race was created by which "^ suffer or enjoy 
in consequence of acts in which we have had no participatixm. 
In virtue of this law, our first parents became, from the neces- 
sity of the case, in some sort representatives of theur race; 
l^y hH. ^* By HMQe man sin entered into the woi-ld.'* Their 
posterity Haere ever since been sinners. '^ By one man^s diso* 
bedience, the many were miade sinners." In what manner 
thdse consequences become entliiled upoii us, it i^ not necessary 
here to inqinre. It is sdfficient fbr us' to dbserve the fact tluit 
results diiedly from what is here asserted, namely, that, in 
(donseqitence of the isin of our first par^ts^ the dbor of eternal 
life became practically closed to the whole of that laice v/hidk 
came after them. 

Now, it seemis that tius very element of the constitution under 
which we were created, and by #hich our race was niihed, is 
precisely that by which we are redeemed. By the sin c^ 
Adam, his posterity became sinneis, the law of Glod was dis>- 
bcmoired, the paitemal autbidfity t>f O^d set at defisbce^ and ttai 
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the way of life to man became closed. It was necessary, in 
order to our salvation, that this law should be perfectly obeyed 
by one in human nature ; and obeyed in such a manner, and 
by one of such a character, as would reflect more honor on the 
purity of the law, and illustrate more gloriously to the universe 
the holiness of God, than we could have done by our obe- 
dience, or even by suffering forever the penalty which we had 
incurred. This was the great purpose for which Christ was 
manifest in the flesh. *^ He took not hold of the nature of 
angels, but he took hold of the seed of Abraham ; wherefore 
in all things it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren.^^ 
The Messiah then came as the second Adam, to obey the law, 
which, in consequence of the disobedience of the first Adam, the 
whole race of man had broken. The possibility of the salvation 
of the whole race was conditioned upon his obedience. If he 
kept the law spotless and without blemish, if he magnified the 
law and made it honorable, Grod the Father would be well 
pleased for his righteousness' sake. If he passed triumphant in 
virtue through all the moral trials to which our nature could be 
exposed, a way of escape from eternal wrath was provided ; 
the gate of heaven, before closed by our sins, was thrown wide 
open to every child of Adam ; justice and mercy would meet 
together ; God could be just, and yet the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus ; the throne of God would be encircled with 
a more venerable and yet more lovely eflulgence ; and a man- 
ifestation of the attiibutes of the Eternal, more august than 
cherubim and seraphim had yet beheld, would burst forth upon 
principalities and powers in heavenly places. But if, on the 
other hand, the Messiah had sinned, — if the wickedness of 
man, or the temptations of Satan, had seduced him by word, or 
thought, or deed, from the line of perfect obedience to the holy 
law of God, — all this would have been reversed. The Messiah 
himself must have borne, with ourselves, the curse of that law 
under which he, in common with the race of man, had placed 
himself. The gate of heaven, closed a second time to our 
race, would have been sealed without the possibility of hope ; 
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and our whole apoalale family, not one exempt, would have 
peopled ihe regions of despair. Nay, more : the plan of 
redemption, on which the wisdom of Omniscience had been 
exhausted, would have proved abortive. That effort of infinite 
compasaion, by which it was intended to save a race of perish- 
ing aitmers, would have only rendered their perdition more 
hopele^ by Ihe very sacrifice of his well-beioved Son. The 
counsel of Heaven would have been covered with confuaioa. 
Infinite mercy would have wrought nothing but misery. ■ 

On this conflict, then, we may well suppose that the des- 
tinies of the universe were suspended. By the obedience of 
the Messiah was It to be determined whether sin or holiness 
should be henceforth in the ascendant. Well may we sup- 
pose that our earth, at that moment, presented a spectacle on 
which all inlcUigenl creatures were gazing with a^-absorbing 
interest. Well might the Holy Spirit descend in a visible form 
on the bead of Him who was first girding himself for thia 
mighty contest- Well might Ihe Eternal Father cheer him 
with his preseDce, and declare lo the universe, " This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am wcll-plcased." Well might Moses 
and Eliaa seize an opportunity on the mount of transfigura- 
tion to speajt with him respecting the decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem. Well might angels be seen miuis- 
leriiig lo him, when his nature, exhausted by fasting, or pressed 

* It ma; be objected to the view here taken, thnt I have not duly 
CMuidered the tlms of paasages which lay a peculiar atreas on thB 
blood of Christ aa a BacriUce for sin, the death of Christ as procuring 
out tcdemplioii, the offering up of Christ, &c. To thia I would reply, 
that I by no mcuui have forgotten these poBu^^ea, nor am I disposed, 
in the least degree, to attenuate their meanrng. No view of any 
subject of revelation can tie correct if it do not allow the full and 
olmoiu meaning of every elaaa of pa-saagea which treat upon that 
•ulqect. It may, therefore, be proper to remark that, in treating of 
the work of Chriat, the Striptnrcs aecm tome to develop two idesa — 
the one, the abedieucc of Christ to the law ; Che other, the offering up 
of bimaelf a* a ucrifico ibr ain. It is to the first of these alone that 
tli« Bttmition of the reader is directed in the present discourse. The 
•alijeot i» further considered in the following sermon. 
13 
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down by the weight of a world^s redemption, was sinking 
beneath its burden. No wonder that the esurth quaked, and 
the rocks rent, and the sun was shrouded in darkness, on that 
fearful hour in which was decided the fate of the whole moral 
universe. But, if all the powers of heaven were thus inter- 
ested in the event of this conflict, we may well believe that the 
powers of hell beheld it with the intensest apprehension. By 
the result of the Messiah's mission was it to be decided 
whether they were to defeat the purposes of the Holy One, or 
be covered with tenfold confusion, and made the scorn and 
abhorrence of the universe of God. Hence all their hosts 
were summoned to the onset. A peculiar and unusual power 
over the race of man seems at this time to have been conceded 
to them. This was, no doubt, exerted to the uttermost. Nor 
this alone. The Messiah himself seems to have been exposed 
more directly than any of us to the temptations of the hosts of 
Satan. Every means that infernal cunning could suggest, or 
desperate malignity direct, was plied to the uttermost, in order, 
if possible, to seduce the Messiah into sin, and thus defeat the 
purposes of infinite goodness. Well was it for our race that 
our help was laid on one that was mighty. What created 
virtue could have passed through such a trial unscathed ? None 
but God manifest in the flesh could have accomplished the 
work which was given to the Redeemer to do. And hence do 
we see how immeasurable a meaning is given to the words, 
" God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son." 
Eternity itself will fail to explore the length, and breadth, and 
depth, and height, of the love of Gk)d, which passeth knowl- 
edge — that love which so put in jeopardy the whole interests 
of the universe, to save from perdition a race of creatures who 
had rebelled against a holy and most merciful law.* 



♦ If the view here taken of the conditions of the Messiah's mission 
be correct, it will, I think, throw some light upon the question so 
fircquently asked, In what manner did Christ's appearing upon earth 
have any eifcct upon our moral relations ? To this various replies 
have been presented. It has been said that his imparalleled humil- 
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n. Let OB now survey this transactiou from another point of 
riew, and endeafor to fonn a conception of the life of Christ 
uuder the conditioDS whtch we have endeavored ilius imper- 
fectly to explain. 

1. E*ery ooe of us may possiUy know, from experience, 
how oppressive is ibe weight of solemn and important respon- 
sibility. There are critical moments in the life of almost 
every man, when the whole color of his destiny has been 
determined by a single decision. He who remembei's ihcM 
eras in his history needs not to be reminded of the fear and 
trembling with which be approached them. The soul, in such 
circurastBDces, bowed down beneath the responsibility under 
which ils decision must be pronounced, feels distinctly that it 
could not possibly exist, were this anxiety to be long con- 
tinued. So intolerable is the pressure of this overwhelming 
care, tha: men generally hasten to almost any decision in 
order to be relieved, from il, preferring any consequence what- 
ever to the lonure of insufferable doubt. 

The case, however, becomes vastly more oppressive when 

ikdno, or his lowlj and painful life, his bittoT donth, wdtd of th* 
naturft of a auifering of the penalty of the law. I, however. »ppre- 
hend that this eiplwiation has not always been Baliafnclory to tho«a 
who have bomc in mind the character of the law which wo havs 
viotatod, and the awful holineaa of tho Being agauut whont wo hav< 
sinned. Besides, the sutferiiigs of Christ, considored by thomsclvea, 
were not scvcrci, nor was his doBth, in itself, more excruciating than 
that of many martyrs, eonfcasors, and missionaiies. And yet, again, 
when the question is asked, how docs such a life, if this be all, meet 
the demands of the law ! how is it in so special a manner a moral 
rictory ; I think wo generally fbcl that this transaction is a myiteijr 
ot which we would like to see a clear solution. K, however, we go 
beyond this outward appeonuicu, and coiuider that this life ww 
toally spent under a liability to all the consequences of sin, and that 
this virtue, thus exhibited, did ically triumph over every attack thai 
cauld be made upon it by all the host* of hell, wo secni, to me, U> 
approach ncorcr to an answer to these questions ; while, at the sama 
time, the whole transaotion assumes a moral grandeur, in comparison 
wlthwMah evory other fact hi the history of the world turns pale. 
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not only our own destimes, but those of others, are deeply 
affected by our decisions. I can conceive of no situation more 
intensely painful to a benevolent mind than that in' which the 
happiness or misery of multitudes is suspended tipon Xhb 
deliberations of Our own finite intelligence. A crisis of this 
kind, happily, does not frequently occur in thb ordina!ry walks 
of life. There are, however, rare situations, in which men are 
called habitually to act under the pressure of such i^poiisi- 
bility. Wher^ this is the case, the heart, unless sustained by 
the highiest attainments in virtue, becomes callous and indifiler- 
ent to the result ;* or else the intellect it»elf gives way beneath 
a burden of anxiety too heavy to be borne by hunian nature. 
Politicians and statesmen, more directly than other men, are 
placed in the circumstances to which I have referred; and 
hence it is that their annals are so replete, on the one hand, 
with instances of remorseless and revolting selfishne^, aind, 
on the other, with those of derangement, suicide, and sudden 
death. 

In the case of the Messiah, however, not temporal but eter- 
nal interests were suspended upon his decisions. It was not 
merely the result of his actions upon his own happiness or 
misery, but their result upon the happiness or misery of innu- 
merable millions that pressed with overwhelming anxiety upon 
his holy soul. It was not merely the happiness or misery of 
created beings, be they ever so numerous, or how largely 
soever susceptible of pleasure or pain ; it was the honor of that 
holy law which,'in the presence of the universe, he had under- 
taken to magnify, which was perilled upon the condition of his 
sinless obedience. And yet more : these stupendous conse- 
quences were not suspended upon a single hour, or day, or 
year of the Messiah's life, but upon every action, every word, 
every thought, every motive, throughout his whole probation- 
ary existence. Every moral bias, during his continuance 
under the law, was put forth under the pressure of this infinite 
responsibility. Had he but once disobeyed Grod ; had he acted 
from one guilty or even one imperfect motive ; had he, f9r a 
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single moment, exercised any thing less than the full measure 
of that love which was due to his Father in heaven, and to his 
brethren of the human race, — all would have been lost; the 
scheme of man's redemption would have slood recorded in 
the annals of eternity a solemn failure, and the cunning and 
malice of hell would have triumplied over the wisdom and 
holiness of heaven. 

To spend a life on earth, with a full knowledge of the con- 
sequences which were thus suspended upon every moment, 
must have been awful beyond any thing of which the human 
mind con adequately conceive. There were, however, circum- 
slances In the life of the Messiah which must have aggravated, 
beyond description, the agony which he suffered. 

Il will Bssisl us to form a couceplion of the life of Christ, 
if we, for a moment, in the first place, compare it, in 
this respect, with that of Adam. Adam is styled, in the 
Scriptures, the Type or emblem of Him who was lo come. 
The reason of this designation is obvious. Our first parent 
stood in a relation to the race similar to that held by the 
Messiah. Had our progenitor kept the law inviolate, and 
passed through his probation without sin, the course of human 
life would have commenced, and perhaps would have con> 
linucd, sinless ; just as, " by the transgression of one," on the 
other hand, " the many were made sinners." So the Messiah, 
the second Adam, standing in the same relation to our race, 
on bis obedience or failure, the destiny of us all was a second 
time contingent But how immeasurably different were the 
conditions of these our two representatives ! The soul of Adam 
awoke to consciousness in a pure and holy world. Nothing 
was reflected back from every object around him but the 
unsullied image of the Creator. God himself was his 
instructor and his companion. There was no example of md 
to corrupt him. There was no infliction of injustice to exas- 
perate him. There was no act of ingratitude to grieve liiui. 
Every thing around him was very good ; and every thing was 
ciealed with the express intenliou of fostering the principle of 
13 • 
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holiness within him. And, moreover, he entered upon this 
state without ever having seen any thing more glorious. It 
was comparatively easy for him to pass through his probation 
unharmed, and thus to impress the seal of righteousness upon 
his whole posterity. 

The Messiah, on the contrary, entered a world lying in 
wickedness ; a world without God. Every face that he saw 
had been marked with the image of the prince of darkness. 
The very elements of its society had received their form and 
pressure from the enemy of all righteousness. What a con- 
trast did it form with the world that he had left ! He had 

« 

exchanged the peace and harmony of heaven for the war 
and discords of earth; the anthems of seraphim for the 
blasphemies of men. The adoration of the hosts of heaven, 
who accompanied him to the confines of our world, had 
hardly ceased, when he was assailed by the scornful revilings 
of the worms upon his footstool. 

Again : when men are placed in circumstances of peculiar 
trial, they are of necessity intimately associated together. 
The chief actor in a momentous enterprise unites with him- 
self others who sympathize in his motives, comprehend his 
plans, carry forward his designs, and who would cheerfully 
sacrifice their lives in behalf of the cause in which all are 
equally engaged. How much this tends to alleviate anxiety, 
and soften the pressure of otherwise intolerable care, I surely 
need riot remind you. 

None of these amieliorating circumstances, however, re- 
lieved the anxieties of JesuS*of Nazareth. Of all the beings 
who have dwelt upon our earth, none was ever so emphatically 
a lone man as the Messiah. In the prophetic language of 
Isaiah, ^^ he trode the wine-press alone, and of the people 
ihere was none with him." At the commencement of his 
public ministry, all his family, his mother only excepted, dis- 
carded him as a madman. Though he selected his immediate 
companions from his most promising disciples, yet not one of 
them could comprehend his plans, or form even a remote 
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conception of llie nature of his missicm. Even ailer toB 
resurrection, their views of tbe result of his adveni rrached 
not beyond the establishmeni of a temporal sovereignly, and 
the conferring of unirersal dominion upon the deacendaats of 
Abraham. " Lord," said ibey unio him, " will thou at thia 
time restore tbe kingdom lo Israel ? " Nay, on the very 
night in wtuch he was betrayed, when, about to enter upon 
his bitter passion, he was attempting to prepare them for the 
coming events, they interrupted him by an altercation arising 
out of the question, who should be the greatest in the ap> 
proachtng revolution. Thus, without sympathy, wholly with* 
out a helper, be bore the weight of his own sorrows ; while 
be was W(»king out, unaided, the deliverance of a world from 
the condemnation of the law. 

But while thus destitute of friends, who were capable of 
sympathizing with him, be sufiered, as no other being on earth 
ever suffered, the unmitigated infliction of this world's enmity. 
If any thing could have moved him lo wrath, he must have 
been so moved by ibe treatment which he received from 
those whom he came from heaven to seek and lo save. II« 
came to suffer tbe will and obey the law of God, to rescue 
us from eternal perdition ; and how was he welcomed ? In 
infancy his life was sought for by Herod. As be IravoUad 
on foot over the plains of Judea and tbe mountains of (lali- 
Ice, the common hospilafiiies of life were denied him. " Th« 
foxes bave holes, end the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his bead.'' If he did not 
work miracles, bis authority was denied ; if he wrought thwB 
on the Sabbath, he was accused of breaking bin Kathor'l 
commandment ; if he wrought them on any other day, hia 
power was ascribed to collusion with the princo of ilevili, 
If he taught plainly, he excited tlie malice of iho scribe", and 
they conspired against his life ; if he spoke in parablex, they 
•cofled at him as a madman and a demoniac. Every (ruth tliat 
he revealed was uttered in the presence of avowed enomica, or 
tt tweheiCTM friends, who, with fiendish ingonuify, wreatwl 
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his words and strove to distort his holy precepts into hlas- 
phemy. To have refrained from speaking W9uld have dis- 
pleased his Father, for he came from heaven to he a light 
unto the world. To speak was to arouse that ceaseless 
enmity which was only awaiting a fit occasion to raise the 
universal cry, " Crucify hun ! crucify hun ! away with such 
a fellow from the earth ! " Every act, which fiendish inge- 
nuity could invent, was plied to the uttermost to tempt him 
to sin ; and had he hut once sinned, his tempters, with their 
whole race, would have heen consigned to remediless 
perdition. 

But this is not all. I have already remarked that he was 
incessantly exposed to the most subtle temptations of all the 
powers of darkness. Of the manner of these temptations 
we have a recorded example in two of the evangelists. 
From this single instance, we may learn that every circum- 
stance of his eventful life was employed with consummate 
address to lead the Messiah into sin. In the extremity of 
himger and exhaustion, he was pressed to put forth his 
miraculous power in a manner not permitted by his Father, 
that so he might betray impatience to the allotments of Provi- 
dence. In his loneliness and humiliation, when, his mission 
not having been confided to a single soul, he was a solitary 
being on earth, all the kingdoms of the world are offered 
him as the reward of a single acf of transgression. And 
when, strong in holy confidence, he had repelled every temp- 
tation, even this confidence is employed to tempt him to a 
mode of reliance on God not warranted by his dealings with 
men. 

This, however, is but a single incident in the Messiah's life 
from which the veil has been removed by the hand of inspi- 
ration. But if the acts of the tempter were thus- plied in 
loneliness, in the wilderness, when the Savior had retired for 
the purposes of devotion, with what earnestness must they 
have been redoubled in the city, among the multitude, when 
the successive incidents of his life afforded incomparably 
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better hope thai they might be tried with advantage ! What 
must have been the suggestions of the adversary, when the 
malignity of enemies and the ingratitude of friends tried his 
tender spirit to the uttermost ? And let us not forget tliat 
thus tempted from without, and asaauhed from within, every 
action of his fife was performed under the fearful respon- 
sibility of a world's salvation. Who, but the Son of God, 
was equal to such a trial I Had not our help been laid on 
One that was mighty to save, where could have been the 
shadow of hope for any of our race ? 

Such was the life of Christ. But he had yet a bapligm lo 
bo baptized with, in comparison with which all that he had 
yet undergone was tolerable. Li view of this, he prayed his 
Father thai, if it were possible, this cup might pass from him. 
He prayed thus three times. The anticipation of the trial 
through which he must pass, so overwhelmed his physical 
nature, that the blood gushed from every pore, forced out by 
agony too great for human endurance. 

In order to estimate the intensity of the Messiah's suffering, 
consider, for a moment, the elements of agony that were con- 
centrated in the crisis of his passion. The slight consolations 
that he had received from human sympathy were withdrawn, 
and he wa.<; delivered up into the hands of merciless ruflians. 
His disciples leave him alone, and one, the oldest and the 
most zealous, denies, with imprecations, that he had ever 
even known him. Human malice is unchained, that it may 
exert upon him its whole power without control. The Lamb 
of God is smitten with the fisl, spit upon, and crowned with 
thorns. All this is but the prelude lo death in its most ago- 
nizing form. The immaculate Son of God must endure the 
public death of an ignominious felon. What death Is, no one 
of us can know from experience ; much less can we know 
what is endured in a violent, lingering; and cruel death by 
murder. But every one, who has stood by the bedside of a 
departing friend, can form some, though it be an inadequate, 
n of that hour when the powers of the n " ' 
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trated by disease, and the soul, environed on every side by 
the extremity of suffering, feels the power of self-government 
giving way under the pressure of, intolerable anguish. If such 
be death to any one of us, what must it have been to pass 
through this hour as the Messiah did, with the destinies of 
the world suspended on his sinless obedience? 

But this was not all. The infernal spirits had thus far 
tempted him utterly in vain. The warfare was nearly accom- 
plished, and as yet they had achieved no victory ; one conflict 
only remained. The last eSbrt was now to be made, and with 
better prospect of success than they had before dared to hope 
for. They had succeeded in isolating the Savior from every 
human aid. The moment of nature^s weakness was the time 
of their chosen opportunity. The Messiah must come specially 
within their power, as he was delivering the race of man from 
it forever. " It was their hour, and the power of darkness." 
Every earthly support had been withdrawn from him. The 
very power of self-control was trembling under the pressure of 
agony too great to be endured[. The will could scarcely retain 
its authority amidst the struggles of expiring nature. Now, 
now, could the Messiah be tempted to sin ; now, could he be 
made to yield even to an unholy thought, or put forth an im- 
patient desire, their whole work would be accomplished. The 
whole power of hell was therefore concentrated to overwhelm 
him at this awful crisis. Under such conditions did the Savior 
pass through the hour of death. 

But lastly : up to this hour, the Spirit had been poured out 
without measure upon him. Thus far he had been upheld by 
constant and reciprocal communion with his Father and our 
Father, with his God and our Grod. But at this moment, even 
this light, that had thus far cheered him, was withdrawn, and 
he passed through the valley of the shadow of death in utter 
darkness. All support, created and uncreated, was removed, 
and he was left to the unaided strength of his own personal 
virtue. What an hour was that in the annals of eternity ! The 
endless destiny of countless myriads, the honor of the law of 
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God, the decision of that contest which must end in ihe triumph 
of heaven or the triumph of hell, the question whether Messiah 
should sink under the curse of the law to which he had sub- 
jected himself, or be raised in his assumed nature to the throne 
of the universe, — all were suspended upon the strength of the 
Savior's virtue under this awful trial. He cried, " My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? " There was darkness 
over all the laud. There was silence in heaven. Seraphim 
and cherubim, awe-struck, looked down upon this unparalleled 
moral contest. On its issue there seems to have depended the 
happiness or misery of the moral universe of God. 

The moments of agony alowiy rolled away. The powers 
of hell hod gained no advantage. The Messiah, strong In his 
own unaided virtue, had baffled every attack of earth and hell, 
and shone glorious in untarnished holiness. His lost moment 
has arrived. Doth he yet maintain his integrity ? Doth he, 
amidst these uufathomahle trials of his benevolence, still love 
his neighbor as himself? Hearken to the prayer thai quivere 
upon his parched and feverish lips; "Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do." Although forsaken of his 
Father and his God, doth he ycl trust in him with filial 
confidence ? Hearken again ; " Father, into thy hands 1 
commit my spirit" The warfare was accomplished. The 
victory was won. He said, " It is finished, and gave up the 

The work was done. The victory was achieved. He had 
sustained his unparalleled trial, holy, harmless, and undefiled. 
The law of God was magnified and made honorable. An 
illustration of the holiness of God had been made, so glorious 
that the condemnation of the race of man would have been as 
nothing to it The subtilty of the hosts of hell was turned to 
foolishness. The malignity of Satan was covered with eternal 
shnme. The seed of the woman had crushed the head of the 
serpent. The race of Adam was delivered from the curso of 
the law, and a way, even into tlie holiest of holies, was opened 
to at, through ibe blood of the everlasting covenant. " Mercy 
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rand truth had met together, righteousness and peace had 
kissed each other.'' Every attribute of God shone forth upon 
the whole moral universe with a new and m<»re resplendent 
effulgence. And all this was accomplished by means of the 
•Messiah's holiness. ^^ Wherefore, also, God hath highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name which is above every name ; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, whether of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth, and that every t(»igue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord to the glory of Grod the Father." And hence, also, as 
he ascended to his native heaven in triumph over all the pow- 
ers of darkness, a new song burst forth from the redeemed of 
every kindred, and tongue, and ^people, and nation, and from 
all the angels round about the throne, saying, vriih a loud 
yoioe, ^^ Worthy is the Lamb, that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, sLod wisdom, axid strength, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing;" while Uiis song was reechoed firom eveiy 
ojpeature in heaven, aQd.on oarth, and under the earth, saying, 
^'Blessing, and hoQor, and glory, and power, to him that 
fldtteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, forever." 
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I« the last discourse, 1 eocleavored to present a. conception 
of the manner of life of the Messiah on earth. 1 then look 
occasion to show that he perfectly fulfilled that law under 
which he had voluntarily placed himself; he triumphed over all 
the powers of darkness, and, having accomplished his wholfl 
work on earth, he said, " It is finished," bowed his head, and 
yielded op his spirit. He, in human nature, obeyed the law 
which we had violated, in the words of the apostle, " con- 
demned sin in the flesh," " and spoiled principalities and 
powers, making a show of them openly." 

This, however, was only a part of his work as the Messiah, 
He look upon himself human nature. He was made of a 
woman, made under the law. It behoved him to pass through 
all the changes lo which those bom of women are subjected. 
Until all this was accomplished, his work, as our represent- 
ative, was not completed. Let us see whether we are able, by 
the light of revelation, lo trace out his work any further. 

The Scriptures, 1 think, leach us that the human race must 
exist in three successive slates. First, in the stale of a spirit 
united to a morlal body — such are we at present ; secondly, in 
dte Mua of spirit dtKoonected with a body ; and thirdly, that 
14 
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of spirit united with a glorified, or, as the apostle terms it, a 
spiritual body. 

Our blessed Lord, during his residence on earth, had passed 
through the first of these conditions of human nature. ^^ He 
was in all points like as we are, yet without sin.'^ 

At death, the Messiah entered upon the second state to which 
we are appointed. His body was laid in the tomb of Joseph, 
and it continued there from the evening of the sixth to the 
morning of the first day of the week. The body was actually 
decul, the executioners themselves being witnesses. And to 
make assurance yet more sure, a soldier, by a wound in the 
Savior^s side, that must have severed organs essential to life, 
rendered all deception or error impossible. The spirit or soul 
of the Messiah was then separated from his mortal body. It 
dwelt in the place of departed spirits. All this is stated in the 
first sermon that was preached after the resurrection. Quot- 
ing from the sixteenth Psalm, the apostle Peter says, " I fore- 
saw the Lord always before my face, for he is on my right 
hand, that I should not be moved ; therefore did my heart 
rejoice, and my tongue was glad ; moreover, also, my flesh '^ 
(my human body) '' shall rest in hope, because thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou sufier tliy holy One to 
see corruption," (to suffer decay ;) '^ thou hast made known to 
me the ways of life," (thou wilt bring me to life again,) " thou 
wilt make me full of joy with thy countenance," (thou wilt 
raise me to the fulness of joy at thy right hand.) The apostle 
shows that these words coujd never have been true of David, 
since he never rose again, but his flesh saw corruption and 
decay, like that of any other human being. They are, how- 
ever, perfectly true of the JMtessiah. " David," said he, " being 
a prophet, and Impairing that Grod had sworn with an oath, to 
him, that of the, fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, he 
would raise up Christ to sit upon his throne, he, seeing this 
before, spake of the resurrection of Christy tiiat his soul was 
npt lefl in hell, neither did his flesh see corruption." 
. The word tropslated hell here is ^' hades^^ a word signifying, 
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DflginaHy, ihe incisHle, and used, commonly, for the invisible 
irorld, the place of the departed. Ii differs generically from 
Ibe word gehenna, which is used invariably to designate the 
place of future punishment reserved for the ungodly. You 
see, then, that the spostte does not leach us that the soul of the 
Messiah, at death, entered heaven; but merely hades, or the 
abode of separate spirits. 

But what do we know of the residence of Messiah in this 
unseen world ? I must confess our knowledge on this subject 
to be but limited. We know thfl this iDvisible world is a place 
either of pleasure or of pain. The apostle speaks of being 
absent from the body and present with the Lord. He says, 
that BO fhr as his own choice was concerned, he would rather 
be thus transferred from the present state of trial to that of 
eternal rest. Our Savior promised to the thief on the cross, 
"This day shnlt thou be ufilk me in paradue." It was a 
promine to a dving penitent. It spoke to him of consolation, 
and of future happiness. It could have meant neither annihi- 
lation, iKJr unconsciousness, but exceeding joy. It was, then, 
to the bliss of this invisihie slate that the Messiah was himself 
drawing near. He was about to conduct this first-bom of the 
redeemed to the mansions which he was going to prepare for 
all those tliai love him. 

On the other hand, this same hades, the place of the de- 
parted, is spoken of as a place of hopeless misery. " The 
poor man died, and was carried of angels to Abraham's 
bosom." " The rich man also died, and was buried, and in 
htll he lifted up his eyes, being in tonnenta, and aeeth Abra- 
ham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom." From such passages 
as these, we may, I think, learn that there is a slate into which 
all men pass between the hour of death and the morning of 
the resurrection ; a slate in which the soul exists separate from 
the hody ; a state of joy unutterable to the pious, and of 
■orrow intolerable to the wicked ; and that into this stale the 
Mesaiah entered, and continued there until, by Via own power, 
te fvn nwn ftam flie dead. 
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What was the object of the llfeflsiah in entering tins «l^ I 
must confess myself uoaUe fully to answer this questkm. We 
shall all he satisfied on this subject wl^n we ourselves have 
entered it In our present state, there is in^ch about it that is 
mysterious. One or two suggestions may, however, throw 
some light upon this interesting inquiry. 

The Scriptures, as you must all have perceived, spe&ik with 
great emphasis of the deaih oi Christ, of his oferi$ig up km- 
se{f, and being by his death specially the means of opr v^ 
demption. It may be that there were some parts of this gveat 
transaction that could be perfected only at or after his death. l\ 
may be that in death he oflferod himself up as aa expiatory sac? 
rifice, ready and williiig to bear all that {be law of Gk^d might 
require as the price of our redemption. This may be the 
meaning of the apostle when he says, ^^ If the blood of hulls 
and of goats sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who, through the eternal 
Spirit,*' (in his eternal spiritual mature,) ^^ offered Mp Mm^eff 
wUJunU spot to Grod, purge yo^r consciences from dead works 
to serve the living Grod ? *' Here the apostle s^ms to refer to the 
offering up of himself afier he had shown himself to be with- 
out spot. This would lead us to believe that a part of this 
great work of the Messiah was to be performed after death. It 
seems to intimate that af\er his obedience on earth was com- 
plete, he surrendered himself up, to sufi^r in our behalf all 
that was necessary in order to render our pardon and redemp- 
tion consistent with infinite holiness. His obedience, however, 
had been so transcendent in virtue, he had so triumphantly 
vanquished all our spiritual enemies, a^d put to shsune all the 
powers of darkness, that I know not whether any thing more was 
demanded. ^^ The Liord was well pleased for his righteousness' 
sake,'' (his obedience,) ^^ for he had magnified the law and made 
it honorable." That this was the case would seem probable, 
because there is no reference in U?ie Scriptures to his suffering 
a^r death. This offering up of himself, however, may haye 
belonged to the invisible world. {]arth had no theatre on 
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which such a scene could have been enacted. It belonged to 
the spiritual world ; it had rcRpect to the whole creation of 
spiritual inlelligences, and before them alone could it be 
appropriately displayed. 

Again : the unseen world is the place in which the race of 
mnu spend by far the greater portion of their existence prior to 
the resurrection. Christ had established his dominion on earth 
by triumphing over all our enemies. It may be that it was 
necessary for bim to establish his dominion in that other state, 
through which also we must pass. In what mannei' his resi- 
dence and Iriumph, there, will afFect our condition, I know not 
thai 1 am able to affirm. I can, however, very well conceive 
that it would have been a very different state for the believer, 
if Christ had not entered it, and thus triumphed over all our 
enemies, as oor forerunner, representative, and bead. I know 
that where he went, there it ml! be safe and glorious for the 
believer to follow. 1 know that where he ealabliahed his do- 
minion, tliere it vrill be blissful for a holy aoul to rest I know 
that where he has prepared a place for us, there we shall be 
filled with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

Besides, we all know and feel that, in consequence of the 
mission of Christ to our world, the race of man, in its present 
slate, is brought immeasurably nearer to God. God becomes 
our Father, and believers are his children. His spirit dwell* 
on earth, and holds communion with the spirits of the contrite. 
We may thus hold direct and filial intercourse with God. 
Nothing but our worldliness and sin prevents him from mani- 
festing himself to us here, perhaps as unreservedly as he did 
to our first parents before they transgressed. Heaven has thus 
been opened (o us, and the angels of God are now ascending 
and descending upon the sou of man. The meaning of this 
symbolical language is, 1 think, apparent ; Messiah is the 
medium of intercourse between earth and heaven. 

Now, ii may be that the abode of the Messiah in the place 
of deported spirits, and the accomplishment of his work there, 
■Mtjr have brought that state also into more intimate com* 
14' 
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munioo wjA UeaTeo, and rajoioed the spirito ^ tbo> jwit inih 
new displays of the character of the Most High. Who caa 
tell how iQuch more hrightly the beaaas of eternal love fldiifi<» 
upon that spiritual world, in consequence of the veil which he 
drew aaide^ wh^^ he buist the bars of de^th, and rose tjaxun- 
phant over- the grave t 

I know sot bi^it this may also es^aia to us the posseges in. 
which beliaveijs, at death, ana said to be pvesei^ wijtb; the 
hexed. It may be, thet, m oonseqiieiice of his triumph theaa, 
the coimnunication. between heavea and the believing soul is. 
so fuUy and unreserved]^ estaUishedf that it is even as though 
he were there continually present It m^y be^ that.,, in conse- 
quence of his work there, he is.aMe, throu^ the lo^ peijo^: 
of separate e^Qstenoe, to m^uaifest hinpelf to th# spintac^ the^ 
redeemed hy such, imipeesuiah)^ outppuriiig of his Spirit' aa 
could aot ^se hsLve been, possii^e. Thup hjp abode theiie onp<^ 
would reodisr it. the same tp thp belie^rv, as though, he wem; 
always .present Agoin : WQ are informed of the triumph, whiph: 
at^nded his entrance upon his work of humiliatioQ. Who caii 
tell how glorious in. holiness and Ipye must; hiiii manifegation of 
himself have been there, when. his. work of sorrow was com- 
pleted, and he had begun to taste the joys of his well-earned 
victory 1 How delightful would it be could vi;;e h<3re on earth 
listen to the history of the Savjcnr^s life, fh>m the lips c^ those 
who. were eye-witE^esses of bis acts, and who, with their; own 
ears, bad received his instructions! But how mudi more 
glorious may we expect will be the narrative of his appearing 
^m all the company of the redeemed, who consorted with 
him during, the period of hifi residence m the spiritual state ! 
The few words which h^ve come down to us of his teaching on 
earth have furnished matter fpr prpfoundest conten^platipn tg: 
the most giflediand hply inen whp hfive lived since hi^ advei^. 
How wonderful may we. suppose to have been the light which. 
Christ in his ^iritual state has shed upon all that has gone 
before in the lapse of ages, and. all that ^laU fellow in the., 
cycles pf. et|»mity ! 
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But I must turn from t^ sulqect to another. Befopc leav- 
ing it, however, 1 beg to say thai 1 do not offer aJI these sug- 
gestions ns a part of revealed truth- I oSer them luther as 
probable Ruppositioas. They luay be all, or some, or none 
of them, true. But cme thing, 1 am sure, is true ; we shall 
find, when we enter the Bpiritual stale, that the reasons for the 
Siivior'B existence there were both more numerous, and tnore 
glorious than we, in our present state, can possibly conceive. 

Whatever mav have been the reasons for the abode of the 
Messiah in the sepaiaie slate, which we denominate death, it 
was nut possible that be should be holden of it. When his 
work there was accomplished, it was appointed tliat he should 
enter upon the third state to which our nature is to be raised. 
Of his own power he returned to life, for he " had power to 
lay down his life, and he had power to take it again." 

The reason given in the Scriptures for his appearing again 
in human nature is twofold. " He died for our sins," saith 
the apoetle Paul, "and was raised again for our justification," 
7^ terms *' for our iustification," 1 do not suppose, mean, that 
we may be justified, but that the eridejtce might be given, that 
our jusiificalion had been eflecied. Jesus Christ had predicted 
to his friends and his enemies that he should rise again. 
" Destroy this temple," said he, speaking of the temple of his 
body, " and in three days I will mise it again." " After I am 
risen again, 1 will go before you into Ualilee." If ho had 
not risen as he had said, there would Itave been wanting proof, 
notwithstanding all his miracles, that he was the Messiah. 
We should have known that a divine personage had come 
upon earth to teach us, and that he had undertaken, by his 
rnftduilorial work, to accomplish our redemplion ; but whetlier 
hia undertaking had been successful would liave been over 
doubtful. Who could tell whether his modiuiion had been 
accepted, and whether a way into the holiest of holies had ycl 
been ojicned to every one that bolievoth ? But, by hi-i roaur. 
reotion, all these questions were answered. It was now ovi- 
dmt that be wu all thai be claimed to be. and that Uod wof 
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well pleased for his righteoasness' sake. He had triumphed 
over death, the result of our transgressions ; and hence it was 
evident diat, as our nature had vanquished death, it had heocmiQ 
to us a conquered enemy, and that sin, which was the cause of it^ 
might now be pardoned, and sinners of the human race justified. 

But this was not all. Thus far, there had been no clear 
revelation, either of the fact or the manner of man's immcff- 
taKty. The ancients generally had a belief of the eJoaKefood 
of the human spirit after death. The Hebrews, as we have 
seen, called it hades^ the place of the invisible. They also 
believed that it was a condition of rewards and punishments. 
A most magnificent poetical description of this state is found 
in the triumphal song of the Hebrews over the king of As- 
syria, in the fourteenth chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah. But 
how long this state would continue, whether it was to extend 
without change forever, or to be terminated at some remote 
period, by the return of the soul to this world, they knew not 
It seems to have been necessary, by a visible illustration, to 
bring life and immortality to light ; and thus to abolish death, 
by showing that the power of Death had been destroyed, and 
his sceptre broken forever. 

Now, this was accomplished by the resurrection of the 
Messiah. He subjected himself to death. His mangled cmpse 
was laid in the tomb of Joseph. A great stone was laid over 
the door of the sepulchre. The seal of the governor was 
placed upon it. A Roman guard was stationed around it, for 
the express purpose of preventing deception. " We remember 
that this deceiver said while he was yet alive. After three 
days, I will rise again : command, therefore, that the sepul- 
chre be made sure until the tliird day.'' Every means that 
power or ingenuity could devise, was employed to retain the 
body of the Messiah in the grave, and thus baffle the hqpes 
of his bewildered disciples^ 

Oh the morning of the third day, when his followers were 
covered with shame, because they had expected that this had 
been he who was to redeeni Israel, while his few remainiiig 
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flHithqi»he,'*fa>tfeiBpdof iheLeni descsended front heaven, 
■■d tame and roUed haek the sloDe fiaa tbe doorT «iid nt 
UMD IL His oMMenkaee was like i^hiaiasi aud bis taiinrai 
while aa Hxtv, and ibr fear of him ihe keepen did shake, and 
heeome as dead mem." HeDceforlh the Messiah appeared as 
Ibe 6rm fruits of ibetn thai slept 

But wbai ta the meaning of ibe words, " ihejtrtt Jruils of 
diem UmI alept " .■ How was the Messiah the "Jtrit ,/rw'i«" ? 
Sevem] cases bad before occurred in which ihe dead had been 
lealDred (o Ufe, and the spirit jecalled to inhabit again its lab- 
atBOcle of clay. The young man whoae dead body touched 
the bones of the prophet EUsha, arose again to Ufe. The 
pjophet himself restored from the dead the son of the Shu- 
aammite woman. Our Lord had raised to life the son of the 
widow of Naiii. In a more solemn and public manner, in the 
presence of a multitude, be had recalled the spirit of Lasanis, 
who had lain four days in the grave. These were all cases in 
which lite spirit liad been reunited to the body al\er tbey had 
been for a greater or less time sepiirated from each other. In 
what sense, then, *-aa it true that the risen Mesaiah was the 
^ralfnnt* of them that slept ? 

: the difierence between the two cases is exceed- 
I -^Kf great. Thoee which 1 have spoken of were merely 
a of revivilicatian. The spirit was recalled to inhabit 
1 a mortal body, still under the power of death, and, by 

• coaditions of its being, again, by necessity, to die as it had 

ed before, and crumble hack to its original diisL In these 
, the powrr of death was only for a time arrested. It 

m demonstrated that there was a being who had authority. 
It naitiwihr iMl anoeB. to louuui for a 
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moment the bands of death. But in these cases, Death again 
resumed his dominion. Those who had been raised to life, 
were raised only to a mortal life, and were still suliject to 
corruption. It was not by these instances shown that an 
immcMtal life was in reserve for us, and that we were at last 
to come off victorious over the grave. 

But with the resurrection of the Mesmah, the case was fiir 
otherwise. This was not a revivification; it was a resurrec- 
tion. The mortal body was changed into a glorious, an 
immortal, an incorruptible body, no more liable to death ; and 
with this body the spirit of Christ was again united. It was in 
this glorified body that he appeared after his rdisurrection. It 
was in this that he ascended. It is this that he wears on the 
right hand of Grod. It is in this that he is the head over all 
things to his church ; and thus will he continue, until he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to Grod, even the Father. It is 
in this respect that he is the first fruits. And as he, our 
representative and head, has been clothed with this body, so 
shall every one of us be clothed with a similar, an incorrupti- 
ble body. 

But what is this spiritual body ? I confess I cannot tell. 
There is nothing like it among things material. Neither I nor 
any one on earth has ever seen it ; nor, probably, could we 
cognize it by any of our senses. The apostle Paul, who, in 
the fifteenth chapter of the First of Corinthians, has treated on 
this subject more at large than it is elsewhere treated of, 
speaks of it as a mystery. He pretends not to describe it, but 
reasons analogically to show that our inability to cognize it is 
no proof that it does not exist All the information which he 
^ves is summed up in these words : ^^ It is sown in corruption, 
it is raised in incorruption. It is sown in dishonor, it is raised 
in glory. It is sown in weakness, it is raised in power. It is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body." 

Now, with this description, — if indeed description it may be 
called, — the body borne by the Messiah, so far as we can see> 
corresponded. It seems to have changed all its relations to 
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matter. Tbe stooe al ibe mouth of the sepulchre could mt 
coufiae it- That stone was rolled away, not lo allow tbe spirii- 
uftl body of tbe Meaetafa lo come fotik, but to allow tbe weep- 
ing disciples, who bad crane to embalm him, (o see the place 
where their Lord bad lain. Bolta and bora could not exclude 
it, for when the doors were shut, where the disciples were assem- 
bled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus, and stood in tbe midst, 
and saith unto them, " Peace be unto j-ou." 

It seeoM to have been a body heoceforth incapable of suffer- 
ing from any form of maieriat injury. It yet bore, unharmed, 
tbe print of tbe nails in its hands, and that ghastly wonad 
in the side, made by tbe spear of the soldier. ^' Then saitb he 
to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands, and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side, and be not 
faithless, but believing." But these waunda created neither 
pain nor suffering to this glcyified body. Nay, are we not 
taught that the spiritual body of the Messiah yet bears those 
scars which it received in its last conflict with our spiritual 
enemies ; "I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne, stood 
a Iismb, (U it had been tlain. And I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the tbrooe, saying with a loud voice. 
Worthy is tbe Lamb ihat was stain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and 

This body of tbe Messiah seems to have been in all respects 
subject lo the will of tbe spirit which inhabited it It could, at 
pleasure, be present or absent, in the upper chamber at Jeru- 
salem, Of in the mountains of Galilee, or on the shore of the 
lake of Geoesaret. Even its outward manifestations to others 
sMtned lo depend wholly upon the volition of the spirit with 
vUch it was iMiited. Now, the Messiah seems lo his disciples 
■• «t bumble waylaring man, on the road to Emmaus ; on 
dia instant, he appeare to them in his proper person, and 
raaiabes out of their sighL Sometimes he is not only visible, 
bm tangible, so that thoy can have no doubt of his identity. 
AU theM maiufamiioiie an wholly incooaateot with tbe ordi' 
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imry laws to winch matter is subjected. They beil6<ig not to s 
natural, but to a spiritual body. 

All this, I know, is profoundly mysterious^ We kfiow of 
nothing on earth like it We must receive it as a master of 
testimony, and we can go no farther. I do not suppose that 
in our present state, we possess the faculties for obtaining any 
more perfect knowledge on the subject The aposde Paid 
does not pretend to explain it He, however^ teaehes tns^ that 
this doctrine finds its analogy in the ordinary process of Tege- 
tation. We plant a seed ; it decays m the grounds Soon it 
germinates, and appears in a form wholly unlike the grain 
which we bad planted; '^€rod having given it a body as it 
hath pleased him.'* So, now, in the autumn of the year, a 
dry and unsightly seed fiills, and is buried in the eartk It Hes 
for months beneath the snows of winter. At length^, the sun, 
emblem of the Sun of righteousness, warms it with his beams, 
and it rises from its lowly bed in a new and beautifol form, 
resplendent in color, and refreshing in firagranee, to show forth 
the praises of Him who hath clothed it by an act of his omnip- 
otent power. Thus the body of the Messiah was laid in the 
grove, mortal and corruptible; but soon it appeared clothed 
in the garments of immortality, prepitfed to ascend and take 
its appointed place at the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
where he ever liveth to intercede for us. 

It was in this glorified body that I su^>ose our Savior to 
have dwelt for some weeks on earth, showing himself alive by 
many infallible proofe. In this body, as he was blessing his 
disciples on a mountain in Bethany, ^^he was parted from 
them, and carried up mto heaven, and a cloud received him 
out of their sight'^ In this body he sdU lives to mtercede for 
his people. In this body he will come to judge linb woridb 
For, said the angels at Ms ascension, '^ This same Jesus, who 
18' taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as ye have seen him go into heaven..^' When^ this last act 
shall have been performed, the mystery of redemption wiU 
hove been completed, the history of this woiid will beclosedi 
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aod the Mesaiuh wUl sun'ender up the mediatorial kingdom 
udto the Father, tliat God may be all in all. 

We see, ihu3, the nature of the mediatorial work' of the 
Messiah. He took upon liim our nature ; he subjected himself 
to the law appointed for humanity ; he, by hia obedience unto 
death, magnified the law which we had dishonored ; he offered 
himself without spot in our stead ; he entered that spiritual 
state which is appointed for us ; there he established his domin- 
ion, and prepared a place for us ; he left the abode of the 
dead, b«!aring with him a glorified body, like to that in which 
his disciples shall bo clothed ; he ascended to his Father and 
our Father, to his God and our G!od, as our forerunner and 
head, to take possession, in our behalf, of that glorified state, to 
which aU hia members shall, after the final judgment, be 
introduced. 

If this be so, we can well perceive that the advent and 
work of the Messiah is the one great event in the history of 
our world. It is the visit to our globe of Him " before whose 
face the heavens and the earth shall flee away, and there 
shall be no more place left for them." It is the pivot on 
which the destiny of man was turned from everlasting despair 
to immeasurable and inconceivable hope. It is the act by 
which the condemnation of the second death is lifted off from 
our race, and the way is laid open for us to enter into the 
holiest of holies, through the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant. If this be so, well may all the previous history of our 
world have been one scries of preparations for Ihe coming 
of the Son of man. Well may we anticipate tliat all ils sub- 
sequent history will be so ordained as to unfold the results of 
this great transaction. " The heathen have been given to the 
Son for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for his possession." He is now rapidly unfolding his pur- 
poses, and claiming the promise that was made to him of 
universal dominion. " Because he was mode obedient unto 
death, llic death of the cross, God hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name that is above eveiy name ; that 
■* ■ ifi 
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at the name of Jesus, every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father?' 

A few reflections naturally arise from this subject, to which 
I would call your attention before I close this discourse. 

I remarked just now that Jesus Christ is called the first 
fruits of them that slept ; that is, he is the first of those bom 
of woman who has passed through all the changes to which 
humanity is appointed. In all this, he is the representative 
of our race. Every one of us must therefore pass through 
all the changes to which I have alluded. We are now in the 
condition of earthly humanity. Soon we all shall lay aside 
these tenements of clay, and enter upon the state of the 
departed. There shall we reside until the morning of the 
resurrection, " when the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God ; and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first ; then shall we which are alive be caught up together in 
the clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we ever 
be with the Lord." Every one of us will then be clothed 
with an incorruptible body. Death can no more have do- 
minion over us. The seal of immortality will be impressed 
upon us, never to be erased forever. Such are the changes 
that await every one bom of woman. Such is the life and 
immortality which Jesus Christ has brought to light. Irre- 
spective of the truth which he has taught us, all beyond the 
grave is shadows, clouds, and darkness. The light which 
shines from the cross of Christ, under which the believer 
reposes, streams through the dark valley of the shadow of 
death, until it is reflected back from the throne of the King 
eternal, immortal, and invisible. But this is not all. While 
we are thus taught the nature of the changes through which 
humanity must pass, we are also taught that, at death, an 
eternal separation must take place between the righteous and 
the wicked. In the spiritual state, the rich man and Lazarus 
were separated &om each other by an impassable gulf. At 
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the final judgmeni, Jesus Christ will sa; lo those on his ri^it 
hand, " Come, }~e blessed of my Faiher, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the worid," and to 
those on the lef) band, " Depart from me, yc cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devU and his angels." 
" And these shall go away into everlasting punishmeut, but 
the righteous into life etenud." 

It was because we were all exposed lo the condemnation 
of the second death, that the Messiah came to our earth, 
assumed our nature, and undertook the work of our redemp- 
tioo. For this purpose, be left the glory which he had with 
the Fatlier before the world was ; was bom of a woman ; 
was made under the law ; endured the contradiction of sin- 
ners ; was made obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross ; under the hiding of hia Father's fiice, hu triumphed 
over our enemies, and said, " It is finished,^' and gave up the 
ghost ; for us, he entered the place of the departed, and 
there prepared a place for lis ; for our justification, he rose 
again, in an immortal body, like unto that with which we 
sbull be clothed ; for us, he ascended and is "sealed on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high, haviug obtained eternal re- 
demption for US." This work was accomplished for the whole 
nice of man. The conditions of our probation have thus 
been reversed. Irrespective of the work of the Messiab, the 
announcement from the throne of God was, " Cursed ia ho 
that conOnueth not in all things written in the book of the law 
to do them ; " " but now God can be just and the justifier of 
evctj- one that believeth in Jesus." " Whosoever bcliovoth 
in him shall not perish, but have everlasting life." 

The offer of eternal life, through the merits of a crucifiod 
Redeemer, Is freely made to every child of Adam. " It is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all accoplalion, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world lo nave sinners." "The Spirit 
and the bride say, Come. And let him lliiit lioaroih nuy. 
Come. And let him that is ailiiral corno. And whoso- 
ever will, let him take the water of life freoly." " Now, 
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then, we are ambassadors for Christ; as though God did 
beseech you by us, we pray you, in Christ's stead, be ye 
reconciled to God." Such is the most merciful invitation of 
the gospel. The gate of heaven, through the mediation of 
Christ, is as wide open to us as the gate of hell. If, afler 
all this, we choose the pleasures of sin, and refuse the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, our doom must be inevitable, for 
there remaineth no other sacrifice for sin. We ourselves 
must confess that we are without excuse, and unite with the 
whole moral universe in pronouncing the sentence of our 
own condemnation. "He that despised Moses' law, died 
without mercy under two or three witnesses ; of how much 
more punishment shall he be thought worthy, who hath trod- 
den under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant, with which he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace." 

Can we endure an eternity under such a condemnation as 
this ? Let us, then, now, while it is an acceptable time, seek 
to escape from it. Let us now turn to God by repentance, 
and surrender our whole souls unto him. Like the returning 
prodigal, let us arise and go to our Father, and say unto him, 
" Father, I have sinned against Heaven and in thy sight, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son." While we are 
yet a great way off, our Father in heaven will see us, and 
meet us in love, and say, " Bring forth the best robe, and put 
it on him, for this my son was dead, and is alive again, he 
was lost, and is found." 
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To be justified, as I have elsewhere said, may have two 
meanings. It may aignify lliat a inan has committed no 
crime, and tliereforo the law haa no demand upon him ; or 
that, though he be guilty, yet he ia treated a.s though ho were 
innocent ; the demand of the law against him having been, 
for some cause, set aside. That it is used in the context, in 
the second of these senses, is manifest. The apostle la liere 
speaking of those whom he has shown lo be sinners exceed- 
ingly, and of whom justification, on the ground of the works 
of the law, — that is, of obedieuco lo the law, — coLid in no 
manner bo predicated. It is while speaking of such men, 
who have " sinned and come short of the glory of God," 
that he uses the words of the text, — " therefore wo conclude 
that a man is justified by faith, without tlio works of the law.'" 

The meaning of tho phrase, " without the works of the 
law," may bo enfiily explained. Il clearly does not mean 
lliat there is no connection between justification and keeping 
tho law, or between salvation and obedience. Such a senti- 
ment as this would be utterly at variance with every word 
uttered by Christ and his apostles ; nay, with the whole tenuio 
of ihc Scriptures. "He thai keepeth my commandments," 
sailli ihc Savior, " he it is that lovelh me ; and he that lovolh 
mc shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest myaclf unlo him." " Whosoever heareih Ihcao 
15» 
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sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him to a wise 
man, which built his house upon a rock." " And every one 
that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall 
be likened to a foolish man, which built his house upon the 
sand." So, also, the apostle Paul : '^ What shall we say then P 
Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound ? God forbid. 
How shall we, who are dead to sin, continue any longer 
therein ? " " Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ were baptized into his death ^ Therefore we 
are buried with him by baptism into death, that, like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
80 we also should walk in newness of life." " Knowing this, 
that our old man is crucified with him, that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin." 
In fact, the whole object of the apostle, in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, is to show 
that holy obedience is by necessity the result, and the result 
only, of faith in Christ. 

When the text, then, asserts that we are justified without the 
deeds of the law, it cannot mean to teach us that the connection 
between justification and good works is severed by the gospel. 
The passages which I have quoted shoW, beyond question, that 
good works are essential both to justification and faith ; that 
without good works faith is impossible, and the hope of justifi- 
cation a fallacy. Their meaning, then, must be, that good 
works, the works of the law, are not the ground of our justifi- 
cation in the sight of God, but that the ground of our justifica- 
tion is faith in Christ. It is by virtue of faith in Christ that we 
are pardoned and justified ; and the result of this change in our 
moral condition is a new life, which, by necessity, manifests 
itself in works acceptable to God. The order of these acts is 
then the following : In consequence of faith in Christ we are 
justified, that is, pardoned, treated by God as just ; by faith, 
also, a new life is commenced in the soul ; and this life ever 
makes itself known by corresponding actions. Thus saith the 
apostle : '^ For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
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through the flesh, God, sending hb own Son in the likeness 
of sioiul flesh, and by " (a sacrifice for) " ^n, cwidenined sin 
in the flesh, that the righteou:3ies3 of the law mi^t be fulfilled 
in U9, who walk not after the flesh, but aflcr the spirit." 

If this be true, it follows that it b of the utmost importance 
for us to ascertain, as accurately as possible, the nature of 
faith. This is the subject which I propose to consider in the 
present discouise- It is my desire to present il before you 
with the greatest simplicity, so that every one of us may be 
the better able to determine for himself whether he be, or be 
not, a believer in Christ Jesus. 

I ihink it must be evident, on inspection, that faith can 
be no one external act. It is spoken of in the Scriptures ia 
connection with acts of the most dissimilar chamcter. It is 
referred to, Ctom the commencement to the close of the Bible, 
as that alone which ia well pleasing to God under every 
variety of dispensation by which the Mo3t High has made 
himself known. Thus, we are told of the faith by which we 
understand that the worlds were made ; of the foith by which 
Abel oflered a sacrifice, by which he obtained witness that he 
was ri^teous ; of the &ith by which Enoch had the testimony 
that he pleased God ; of the faith by which Noah prepared an 
ark to the saving of his house ; of the &iih by which Abraham 
obeyed the call to go out into the place which he should aflcr 
receive for an inheritance, and by which he sojourned in the 
land of promise as in a strange country ; of the faiih by which, 
when he was tried, lie offered up Isaac ; and of the faith by 
which " Moses refused to be called the son of Pharooh^a 
daughter, choosing rather lo sutTcr affliction with the people 
of God ihan to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season." We 
read also of the faith of Rahab, of Gideon, of Barak, of 
Samson, of Jephtha, of David, of Samuel, and the propheia. 
In the New Tesiameiit we read of the faith bv which miracles 
were performed, as well as of that faith by which a suinir is 
juBiified, and made a new creature in Christ Jesus. 

Now, tttm ibeae examples, it is manifeat that faith cannot 
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be any particular act ; for the acts by which it is exemplified 
are as diverse as any of which we can possibly conceive. The 
faith of the Scriptures must then be some temper of mind per- 
vading all these actSy which distinguishes them from other acts 
of the same external character ; a temper of mind of a nature 
sufficiently comprehensive to embrace them all, how diverse 
soever they may appear outwardly; and which shall render 
them all, under all these various external circumstances, ac- 
ceptable to God. It becomes us to inquire, What is this 
temper of mind ? To this question, let us, in the next place, 
then, direct our inquiries. 

La order to illustrate this subject, allow me to call your 
attention to the fact, that all the social relations existing among 
men give occasion to the exercise of various and dissimilar 
affections. The relation of parent and child renders impera- 
tive, on the one part, the feeling of affectionate guardianship, 
and, on the other, of filial love and obedience. The relation 
of brethren of one family imposes upon every member the 
duty of mutual aid, forbearance, and sympathy, and the uni- 
versal feeling from which such acts proceed. The magistrate 
is bound to protect the citizen in the exercise of his rights; 
the citizen to obey the magistrate in the performance of his 
duty. And, in general, the tempers of mind, emanating from 
these relations, spontaneously arise in our bosoms as a part of 
our common nature. 

Take, for instance, the filial relation. Every one knows 
that the child is bound to love, reverence, and obey its parent. 
We cannot conceive of the character of a parent worthy of the 
name, without feeling that these affections are his rightful due. 
We, on the other hand, ascribe to a child who displays them 
in an eminent degree, a high attainment in virtue. Were 
filial obedience the controlling motive in the bosom of a child, 
we perceive that all his acts, of what kind soever, would 
be pleasing to his parent, considered simply as a parent. 
Whether they were important or unimportant, wise or unwise ; 
whether they had reference to his own happiness, or the 
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happiness of others ; if lliey were done from simple, unaffected 
filial love, ihc parent could not but look upon them with 
respect, and, in some important sense, with approbation. 

Now, God stands to us in the relation of a heavenly Parent, 
the Creator and Preserver of all, endowed with every moral 
excellence of wliich we can conceive. His parental character 
demands from us the temper of Ulial obedience, or the obe- 
dience of love i while every one of his attributes demands 
from us some especial form of moral afiection. It is manifest 
that he being such as he is, and we being such as we are, it 
becomes us, from choice, to regulate our entire conduct by his 
most blessed will. And, besides this, the veracity of God 
deoMinda that wc repose the most implicit confidence in his 
promises. Tlic goodness of God should awaken within us 
uncea»ng gratitude. The justice of God should create within 
us unwavering trust in the success of virtue. The holiness of 
God should fill U3 with profound veneration, and an earnest 
desire to be transformed into his image. All these, and 
various other moral affections, are manifestly incumbent upon 
US as the children of our Father who is in heaven, who has 
formed us in his likeness, and who designs that we should be 
made partakers of his moral nature. They may all be appro- 
priately comprehended under the simple temper of filial love ; 
for of this afiection they are all the different manifestations. 
It is this afiection, or temper of mind, which I suppose the 
Scriptures to designate under the tennfailh. 

Bui it may be asked. How does this affection differ from 
that which existB among tlie glorified beings in heaven ? They 
continually exercise these moral dispositions; and yet faith is 
Dcvcr spoken of in the Scriptures as a grace of the heavenly 
rest. Faith is an affection of this present probationary state ; 
and the field for its exercise is limited to the constitution which 
exists on this side the gmve. 

All this is true, and it serves still furtlier to illustrate the 
subject. In the upper world, whore wo see as we are seen 
Mid Itaam as we are known, tlicro is no opponuQ<*<- ''"'- the 
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exercise of any other affection than perfect love, unmodified 
filial obedience. In the present state, however, this affection is 
modified by the circumstances under which it is called into 
exercise. Here every thing around us is continually tending to 
counteract the exercise of this holy affection. If a man will live 
godlily, he must suffer persecution. The world around us com- 
mands one thing, and Grod commands another. The punish- 
ments which the world will inflict, if we disobey it, are visible 
and present. The rewards of obedience to God are invisible 
and distant God, in the present state, reveals his will and 
makes known his promises, and then retires, and leaves us to 
contend with the counteracting influences that surround us. 
Faith is the exercise of filial love, successfully resisting the 
pressure of things present, sensual, and unholy. It is acting 
as God would have us, not when all things incite us tp obe- 
dience, but when all things around us incite us to sin. It is 
the temper of mind which thus gives to things unseen their 
appropriate mastery over things seen ; it is the overcoming of 
the world by the power of holy trust in God ; reliance upon 
his perfections, when every dictate of human wisdom would 
lead us to distrust him. 

If we review the illustrations of the victories of faith pre- 
sented in the eleventh of Hebrews, I think that we shall find 
them all to be pervaded by this element. Thus it was the 
commonly-received opinion, at the time of the apostle, that 
matter was eternal. In opposition to this, it is by faith, simple 
confidence in the testimony of God, that " we know that the 
worlds were fmmed by the word of God, so that things which 
are seen are not made of things that do appear." It was by 
virtue of this filial disposition, that Abel offered to God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain. It was by trust in the word of 
God, in defiance of the sneers of an unbelieving world, that 
Noah prepared an ark to the saving of his house. And thus 
Abraham lefl his father's house, and all the allurements of 
home, and went out, not knowing whither he went, sojourning 
in tabernacles in a land of which he was not permitted to 
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cx:cup7 more than a cave for a burial -place. Bui I need not 
to multiply instances. Id these, and all the other instaDces of 
triuinphaot faith, you will ever observe the same element It 
is the temper of filial love, confidence, and ubedience, triumph- 
ing over the counteracting influences ansiog from our present 
state of ignorance and sin, whether they proceed from the 
passions that agitate us within, or the trials that disturb us froiu 
without. 

And still further : 1 think thai, in the dispensatims of his 
providence, God honors the principle of faith, imder what cir- 
cumstances soever it n»ay be exhibited. Whenever a creature, 
even though be may not be in other respects obedient, yet oa 
any particular occasion, nets from simple conlidonce in the 
perfections of the Most High, — in that particular case, Gfod 
fulfils to him his promises, and grants to him the benefit of that 
nngle act of confidence. In this manner Kahab and Gideon, 
and Samaon and Jephilia, obtained the rewards of &ith. It is 
not necessary, in order to imderetand the declarationa concern- 
ing them in the Epistle to the Hebrews, to suppose that they 
were persons of real piety ; though they njay have been really 
pious. All that we need to believe is, that they, under particu- 
lur circumstances, reposed special confidence in the promises of 
God, and acted accordingly. This would insure to them, in a 
particular instance, the benefit of faith ; and hence their suc- 
cess may be enumerated among the triumphs that belong to 
this moral attribute. 

The view of fiiith which 1 have here taken is beautifully 
illustrated by an anecdote from Cecil's Remains. His little 
daughter was one day playing with some beads, which delighted 
her wonderfully. He told her to throw them into the fire. 
"The tears," said he, "started into her eyes. She looked 
earnestly at me, as though she ought to havo a ninson for 
such a cniel sacrifice. ' Well, my dnar, do as you pkaso j but 
you know I never told you to do any tliin); which I did not 
tliink would bo good for you.' 8hn looked at mo u few mo- 
monb IntteT) wv* then, iHimmoning up kU hw t ' ' ' 
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breast heaving with the effort, she dashed them into the fire. 
' Well,' said I, ' there let them he ; you shall hear more about 
them another time ; but say no more about them now.' Some 
days afler, I bought her a box full of larger beads and toys of 
the same kind. When I returned home, I opened the treasure, 
and set it before her. She burst into tears with ecstasy. 
' Those, my child,' said I, ' are yours, because you believed me, 
when I told you it would be better for you to throw those two 
or three paltry beads into the fire. Now, that has brought you 
this treasure. But now, my decur, remember, as long as you 
live, what faith is.' " I know of nothing that could more 
clearly illustrate my idea of faith than this beautiful incident 
Had Uie father brought the larger toys first, and told the child 
to exchange the smaller ones for them, she might have been 
obedient and grateful ; but she would have mcmifested no faith. 
It was when the spirit of filial love overcame every other 
impulse, and enabled her to act in view of things unseen, that 
her faith revealed itself. To act towards Grod, in any case, as 
she acted towards her father, is faith. 

Grod has taught us in the Scriptures that when a sinner 
cherishes this disposition towards him, he pardons his sins, and 
receives him * into the number of his children. It must, how- 
ever, be a feeling which pervades his whole nature, and over- 
comes every opposing impulse. It is the temper of universal 
filial obedience. Having broken the law of God; on the 
ground of having kept that law, justification is impossible. 
We are, therefore, said to be justified without the deeds of the 
law. Grod, in virtue of the work of the Messiah in our behalf, 
pardons us, and treats us as just, as soon as he perceives in us 
this filial disposition. And still more: this disposition can 
manifest itself in no other maimer than by performing those 
acts which, by necessity, emanctte from it ; that is, by good 
works and holy afiections. Thus the very disposition, on 
account of which we are justified, insures, by necessary con- 
sequence, that change of character without which we could 
never be acceptable to Grod. 
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Such, then, is the nature of faith. It is, as we immediately 
perceive, tlie essential element of piety. It at once places our 
moral nature in harmony with the moral cjiaracler of God ; 
and thus tnumphs over the impulses to evil arising from our 
present probationary and sinful state. And yet more : as it is a 
temper which places us in harmony with every attribute of the 
divine nature that has been revealed to us, it may exist under 
every form of dispensation, and with every degree of spiritual 
illumination. The patriarch Abr^iham is held forth for our 
imitation as the model of a faithful man, although his knowl- 
edge of the way of salvation must have been obscure, and his 
knowledge of preceptive duly comparatively imperfect. As, 
in subsequent ages, God revealed his character and his will 
more clearly, the same disposition manifested itself in devout 
submission to all the requirements of the Mosaic ritual. It is 
ibe principle of correspondence in the creature with the moral 
nature of the Creator ; and it is unfolded more and more per- 
fectly with every new revelation which Gud makes of himself 
lo us, the humble dwellers upon his footstool. 

Hence we see at once in what manner llie manifestation of 
faith must bo affected by the wonderful truths of tlic new dis- 
pensation. It must transform the soul into practical con- 
Ibrmity to the Iruth which God has revealed concerning his 
Son. Let us, then, observe the effects which the revelation of 
the gospel must have upon a believing soul. 

1. Jesus Christ died to save sinners justly condemned, and, 
therefore, unable by their own works to justify themselves. 
" God commendeth his love to ua, in ihal, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us," " When wo were without 
strength, Christ died for the ungodly." Faith teaches us to 
place ourselves in precisely the condition which the word of 
God assigns to us ; to confess ourselves helplessly sinful and 
justly exposed to the righteous condemuaiion of ihe law of 
God. Thus saiih the apostle, under tlio full impression of 
this truth, " 0, wretched man Uiat I am I whu shall dolivei ue 
from the body of ibis death ? " 
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2. To sinners in this condition Grod makes known the offer 
of salvation through Christ Jesus. ^^ Grod so loved the world 
that he gave his only-hegotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, hut have everlasting life.^^ Faith 
would teach us, then, renouncing all hope of saving ourselves, 
to confide our souls to Christ as our only and all-sufficient 
Savior. " That I may," saith the apostle, " be found in him, 
not having mine own righteousness, which is by the law, but 
the righteousness which is of Grod by faith. 

3. Christ is the revealer of the Father's will. " He is the 
brightness of his glory, the express image of his person*" 
Faith teaches us to yield up ourselves without reserve, in holy 
obedience to the precepts which Christ has given us. To 
them we must conform our wills, our thoughts, our words, our 
actions, our whole being. " We are not our own ; we are 
bought with a price, that we should glorify him in our bodies 
and spirits, which are his.*' Nor this alone. The revelation 
which he has made to us is replete with exceeding great and 
precious promises. Faith teaches us to give to them the 
power of a present and vivid reality. It is thus that it gives 
*^ substance to things hoped for, and evidence to things not 
seen." 

4. The Father has given to us the Son as our example. 
*' He took upon him the form of a servant, and was found in 
fashion as a man." " He was made under the law." Yet he 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners. In all 
the various trials of a most persecuted and tempted life, he 
was ever the same spotless Redeemer, victorious over every 
spiritual enemy. Thus was there exhibited to us an illustra- 
tion of what the law of God requires of each of us ; thus are 
we taught the manner in which we should live so as to please 
our Father who is in heaven. The temper of filial obedience 
would, then, lead us to strive with our whole spiritual might to 
copy the example which Christ has set before us, to love the 
world as he loved it ; to be crucified to it as he was crucified 
to it ; and, under all the circumstances of a human proba- 
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tion, to eslcem it our meat and drink lo do the will of our 
Father who is in heaven. 

5. And yet more : while we are majnlaining this conflict 
with all the powers of evil, and figliting the fight of faith, it is 
by the aid of Christ alone that we can come off conquerors. 
He hna promised, if we do his will, to dwell with us and to be 
in us. Ho is not only the way, aud the truth, but the life, the 
source, and sustainer of life, to every true believer. Faith 
would, thcD, leach us, renouncing all dependence upon our- 
selvca, to rely wholly for spiritual strength on the grace tliat is 
in Christ Jesus. Thus the apostle declared, " When I am 
weak, then am I strong ; I can do all things through Jesus 
Christ, which strengihencih me." And thus every believer 
knows that he has power lo overcome hia spiritual enemies 
only aa, in deep self-distrust, he learns lo confide in the aid 
bestowed upon him by the Captain of his salvation. 

If it be demanded what are the counteracting influences 
which oppose themselves to prevent a sinner from thus be- 
lieving in Christ, I answer, they arise sometimes from without, 
in iho form of allurement or of menace ; but always from 
within, in the resistance of a fallen and sensual nature to the 
holy and spiritual doctrines of the gospel. We do not like to 
acknowledge ourselves in the wrong ; the gospel teaches us 
iliat without this acknowledgment we cannot come to Christ. 
Wc do not like to surrender oureelves without any claim of 
merit lo the pure mercy of God in Christ ; but, until wo thus 
surrender ourselves, we are under the law. Nolhing is more 
difficult than lo renounce our own will, and submit ourselves to 
the will of anoiJier ; hut tmtil we thus subject our whole 
nature lo the will of Christ, we are not hia disciples. And, 
finally, there is not a corrupt, proiul, selfish disposition in our 
whole character, to which the example of Christ is not In 
direct op|Kiailion. All these must be crucified, if we would 
follow his example, and imitate his hfe. It is the spirit of filial 
obedience triumphing over every unholy passion, that consli- 
«nes a man a new creature in Christ Jesus, and makes him a 
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partaker of the peace that passeth all understanding. Thus, 
in general, we find, I think, that all the scriptural instances of 
faith by which we must be saved, are pervaded by the same 
element ; it is every where the spirit of heaven gaining vic- 
tory over the opposing influences of earth, subduing every 
sensual passion and every selfish affection of a human soul. 

1. If, now, the above explanation of the nature of faith be 
correct, it will teach us the inaccuracy of some of the notions 
which have commonly prevailed on this subject. It has, for 
instance, been frequently affirmed, that faith is the belief of 
the individual that Christ died for liim in particular. If he can 
by any means persuade himself that he is included in the 
number of those for whom an atonement is made, then he is 
included in that number ; he is an heir of everlasting life and a 
partaker of the glory that is to be revealed. But, if faith be 
what I have supposed it to be, such a belief as this has not the 
most distant resemblance to it. It has, in fact, no moral quality 
whatever ; it places us in no new moral relations to God, and 
is not productive of any change in character. All that is 
necessary to produce it, is a determined resolution to believe a 
proposition, whether the evidence in support of it be or be not 
sufficient. And hence, when we would direct the anxious 
inquirer into the way of salvation, our effort should not tend to 
produce in him the belief that he is accepted, but to lead him 
to that state of true submission to God and love to his charac- 
ter, in which faith originates, and which is the essence of all 
real piety. To urge a man to the belief that he is saved 
without this temper of heart, is to practise upon him a gross 
deception. If his moral affection to God be right, peace of 
mind will be its necessary result ; while peace of mind with- 
out it is a lamentable delusion. 

2. If the preceding remarks be correct, we easily learn what 
is meant by the prayer of faith, and the efficacy that is 
ascribed to it. Faith is a moral disposition of the creature in 
harmony with the divine character. The prayer of faith is 
the prayer of a soul in whom this moral disposition predomi- 
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nales, and is such prayer just in so &r as our desires are 
in liamiony wiih ihe attribules of God. That prayer shall 
be answered in proportioa to its coDformity to the will of God, 
is a mailer of necessity. Tliat prayer, then, which God 
promises to answer, is the prayer which proceeds from 
ardent love to him, and unshaken reliance on the perfections 
of his cboracier, no matter how dark and discountging 
may seem the circumstances that surround us. It is at once 
obvious, that the promise of God to answer such prayer, is 
a very different thing from the promise to answer our prayers 
if we only persuade ouiselves that he will certainly hear us. 

3. The view which I have here taken will, ! think, enable 
ua to understand ail the various passages in the Scriptures, in 
which faith is the subject of discourse. The faith of Abel, 
of Abraham, of Mogcs, of Samuel and the prophets, and of 
Paul and the apostles, as well as of the humblest Christian at 
ilie present time, all are comprehended under the same idea. 
In every case, it is the temper of filial love triumphing over 
the opposing influences of sin ; and, under Ihe new dispen- 
sation, it is this same disposition exalted and rendered mora 
all-pervading, in consequeiKe of the infinite love of God 
revealed to us in Jesus Christ our Redeemer. Thus the 
company of the faithful, on earth and in heaven, are all per* 
vaded by one spirit ; all arc in fellowship with God and his 
Son Jesus Christ ; all are members of one body, of which 
Christ is the head, and all heirs of God Emd Joint heirs with 
Christ, to on " inheritance incorruptible, and undcRlcd, and 
thai fadcth not away." Such are the members of the church 
of the tirst bom whose names are written in heaven. 

4. Wo learn from the nature of faith, the reasonableness 
of the terms on which salvation is oflbred lo sinners. Gcd 
requires of us, in order that we be saved, nothing moro than 
would be our duly if no salvation were promised — noihTng 
mora ilian the eierciso, on oiir part, of filial lovo lownnls 
our Father who is in heaven. This ho deserves on account 
of tba oxcellenco of his own nature, no less thui of hJa 

16* 
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exceeding compassion towards us. He surely could demand 
no less of his intelligent and moral creatures ; and we surely 
could desire to exercise no other feelings towards the infi- 
nitely Good, the Giver of every good and perfect gift. And 
yet, through the abounding mercy of the gospel, he offers to 
all who exercise such an affection, and through it triumph 
over the allurements of sin, eternal life. I do not see how it 
is possible to conceive of more merciful terms of salvation 
than those which are offered to us in the gospel. Well saith 
the apostle, " As ambassadors of Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us, we beseech you, in Christ's stead, be ye 
reconciled to God." 

And if this be so, if God has made the most merciful offer 
of salvation of which we can conceive, this must be his final 
tender of reconciliation. No man can surely either desire 
or expect that Almighty God would do more than he has 
done to save the guilty from the condemnation which they 
have merited. After this, " there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sin, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation, that shall devour the adversary." 

It is under these fearful conditions that our probation is 
now passing away. We have merited eternal banishment 
from God. He has given his Son for our offences, and now 
proclaims that " whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life." We ourselves must confess that 
no more favorable conditions could be offered. The only 
requirement which he makes is, that we exercise towards 
him a filial, obedient disposition ; that we love, with all our 
heart. Him who is infinitely worthy of our love ; and obey, 
from affection, him who is infinitely deserving of all our 
service. If we refuse, and prefer to continue in causeless, 
unprovoked rebellion against pur Father who is in heaven, 
we are condemned of our own consciences. When he shall 
enter into judgment with us, every mouth must be stopped. 
What wilt thou say when he shall punish thee ? 



A DAY IN THE LIFE OP JESUS OF 
IfAZARETH. 



Lute iz. 10—17. 

It was Ihe sagacious opinion of, I think, the laic Professor 
Porson, that he would lather see a single copy of a. daily 
newspaper of ancient Athens, than read all the commentaries 
upon the Grecian tragedies that have ever been written. The 
reasoo for this preference is obvious. A single sheet, similar 
to our daily newspapers, published in the time of Pericles, 
would admit us at once to a knowledge of the habits, man- 
ners, modes of opinion, political relations, social condition, 
and moral atminments of the people, such as wc never could 
gain from the study of all the writers that have ever ailempted 
to illustrate the nature of Grecian civilization. 

The same remark is true in respect to our knowledge of 
the character of individuals who have lived in a fprmer age. 
What would we not, at the present day, give for a few pages 
of the private diary of Julius Ctesar, or Cicero, or Brutus, or 
Augustus ; or for the minute reminiacences of any one who 
had spent a few days in the company of either of these dis- 
tinguished men ? What a flood of light would the discovery 
of such a manuscript throw upon Roman life, but especially 
upon llie private opinions, ihe motives, the aspirations, tho 
moral eatimales, of the men whose rmmea have becoino 
household words throughout the world I A fuw such pagei 
might, perchance, disBipate tho authority of many a bulky 
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folio on which we now rely with implicit confidence. Not 
only would the characters of these heroes of antiquity stand 
out in bolder relief than they have ever done before, but the 
individuals themselves would be brought within the range of 
our personal sympathy; and we should seem to commune 
with them as we do with an intimate acquaintance. 

It is worthy of remark, that we are favored with a larger 
portion of this kind of information, respecting Jesus of Naz- 
al eth, than almost any other distinguished person that has 
ever lived. He left no writings himself; hence all that we 
know of him has been written by others.- The narrators, 
however, were the personal attendants, and not the mere 
auditors or pupils of their Master. The apostles were mem- 
bers oi the family of Jesus ; they travelled with him, on foot, 
throughout the length and breadth of Palestine ; they partook 
with him of his frugal meals, and bore with him the trial of 
hunger, wecuriness, and want of shelter ; they followed him 
through the lonely wilderness and the crowded street ; they 
saw his miracles in every variety of form, and listened to his 
discourses in public as well as to his explanations in private. 
Hence their whole narrative is instinct with life ; a vivid 
picture of Jewish manners and customs, rendered more defi- 
nite and characteristic by the moral light which then, for the 
first time, shone upon it. Hence it is that these few pages 
are replete with moral lessons that never weary us in the 
perusal, and which have been the source of unfailing illumi- 
nation to all succeeding ages. 

The verses which I have read, as the text of this discourse, 
may well be taken as an illustration of all that I have here said. 
They may, without impropriety, be styled a day of the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth. By observing the manner in which 
our blessed Lord spent a single day, we may form some 
conception of the kind of life which he ordinarily led ; and 
we may, perchance, treasure up some lessons which it were 
well if we should exemplify in our daily practice. 

The place at which these events occuned was near the 
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head of ihe Sea of Gnlflee, wbeit it receives the ^nteTS of the 
upper Jordan. This was one of the Savior's fkvorile places 
of resort. Capcmaum, Choissin, and Bethsaida, all in this 
imiDediate vicinity, are always ^mken of in the Gospels as 
towns which enjoyed the largest share of his ministerial labors, 
and were distingui^Kd most frequently with the honor of his 
personal presciKe. The sceaery of the neighborhood is wild 
and romantic. To the north and west, the eye rests on the 
lofty summits of Lebanon and Hermon. To the south, there 
opens upon the view the blue expanse of the lobe, enclosed by 
frowning rocks, which here and there jut over far into the 
waters, and then again retire towards the Itmd, leaving a 
level beach to invite the labors of the fisherman. The people, 
removed at a considerable distance from the metropolis of 
Judea, cultivated those rural habits with which the simple 
tastes of the Savior would most readily harmonize. Near 
this spot was also one of the most frequented fords of the 
Jordan, on the road from Damascus to Jerusalem ; and thus, 
while residing here, he enjoyed imusual facilities for dissemi- 
nating throughout this whole region a knowledge of those 
' truths which ho came on earth to promulgate. 

Some weeks previously to the time in which the events spoken 
of in the test occurred, our Lord had sent his disciples to 
announce the approach of the kingdom of heaven, in all the 
cities and villages which he himself proposed to visit. He 
conferred on them the power to work miraclea, in attestation 
of their authority, and of the divine character of him by whom 
they were sent. He imposed upon them strict rules of con- 
duct, and directed ihcm, to make known to every one wlio 
would hear them, the good news of the coming dispensation. 
As soon as he had sent them forth, he himself went immedi- 
ately abroad to teach and to preach in their cities. As their 
Master and Lord, he might reasonably have claimed cxcm[)tiun 
from Ihe personal toil and the rigid self-denials to which they 
were by necessity subjected. But he laid claim to no such 
examption. He commenced without delay the perfonnuicQ 
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of the very same duties which he had imposed upon them. 
He felt himself under obligation to set an example of obedi- 
ence to his oMm rules. " The Son of man,*' said he, " came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many." " Which," said he, " is greater, he that 
sitteth at meat, or he that serveth ? but I am among you as he 
that serveth." Would it not be well, if, in this respect, we copied 
more minutely the example of our Lord, and held oiurselves 
responsible for the performance of the very same duties which 
we so willingly impose upon our brethren ? We best prove 
that we believe an act obligatory, when we commence the 
performance of it ourselves. Many zealous Christians employ 
themselves in no other labor than that of urging their brethren 
to effort Our Savior acted otherwise. In this respect, his 
example is specially to be imitated by his ministers. When 
they urge upon others a moral duty, they must be the first to 
perform it When they inculcate an act of self-denial, they 
themselves must make the noblest sacrifice. Can we conceive 
of any thing which would so much increase the moral power 
of tlie ministry, and rouse to a flame the dormant energy of 
the churches, as obedience to this teaching of Christ by the 
preachers of his gospel ? 

It seems that the Savior had selected a well-known spot, at 
the head of the lake, for the place of meeting for his apostles, 
after this their first missionary tour had been completed. 
" The apostles gathered themselves unto Jesus, and told him 
all things, both what they had done, and what they had taught." 
There is something delightful in this filial confidence which 
these simple-hearted men reposed in their Almighty Redeemer. 
They told him of their success and their failure, of their wis- 
dom and their folly, of their reliaDce and their unbelief. We 
can almost imagine ourselves spectators of this meeting be- 
tween Christ and them, after this their first separation from 
each other. The place appointed was most probably some 
well-known locality on the shore of the lake, under the shadow 
of its overhanging rocks, where the cool air from the boeom 
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of the water refreshed each returning laborer, as he came 
back beaien out with the fatigues of travel, under iho burning 
sun of Syria. You can imagine the joy with which each drew 
near to the Master, afler this temporary absence ; and the 
honest greetings with which every new comer was welcomed 
by those who had chanced to arrive before him. We can 
seem to perceive the Savior of men listening with affectionate 
earnestness to the recital of their various adventures ; and 
interposing, from time lo lime, a word either of encouragement 
or of caution, as the character and circumstances of each 
narrator required it. The bosom of each was unveiled before 
the Searcher of hearts, and the consolation which each one 
needed was beGtowed upon him abundantly. The loilsome- 
ness of thoir journey was no longer remembered, as each one 
received from the Son of God the smile of his approbation. 
That was truly a joyful meeting. Of all that company there 
is not one who has forgotten that day ; nor will he forget it 
ever. With unreserved frankness they told Jesus of all that 
tlicy had done, and what they hud (aught; of all their acta, 
and all their convereations. Would it not be better for us, if 
k we cultivated more assiduously this habtt of inUmaie inter- 
course with the Savior.' Were we every day lo tell Jesus of 
all that we have done and said ; did we spread before him our 
joys and our sorrows, our faults and our infirmities, our 
successes and our failures, we should be saved from many an 
ettor and many a sin. Setting " the Lord always before us, 
he would be on our right hand, and wo should not be moved." 
" He that dwellcth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the sliadow of the Almighty." 

The Savior perceived that the apostles needed much in- 
struction which could not be communicated in a place where 
boOi ho and they were so well known. They had committed 
many errors, which he preferred lo correct in private. By 
doing liis will, ihey had learned to re])oso greater confidence 
in his wisdom, and were prepared to receive from liim more 
isi|Mnaitt iiiBtruotioa. But these loasons could not be delivered 
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in the heeuring of a promiscuous audience. Nor was this all. 
He perceived that the apostles were worr out with their labors, 
and needed repose. Surrounded as they were by the multi- 
tude, which had already begun to collect about them, rest and 
retirement were equally impossible. "There were many 
coming and going, and they had no leisure, even so much as 
to eat" He therefore said to them, "Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place, and rest a while." For this purpose, 
he " took ship, and crossed over with his disciples alone, and 
went into a desert place belonging to Bethsaida." 

The religion of Christ imposes upon us duties of retirement, 
as well as duties of publicity. The apostles had been for some 
time past before the eyes of all men, preaching and working 
miracles. Their souls needed retirement "Solitude," said 
Cecil, " is my great ordinance." They would be greatly im- 
proved by private communion both with him and with each 
other. It was for the purpose of affording them such a season 
of moral recreation, that our Lord withdrew them from the 
public gaze into a desert place. Nor was this all. Their 
labor for some weeks past had been severe. They had trav- 
elled on foot under a tropical sun, reasoning with unbeliev- 
ers, instructing the ignorant, and comforting the cast down. 
Called upon, at all hours, both of the day and night, to work 
cures on those that were oppressed with diseases, their bodies, 
no less than their spirits, needed rest Our Lord saw this, 
and he made provision for it. He withdrew them from labor, 
that they might find, though it were but for a day, the repose 
which their exhausted natures demanded. The religion of 
Christ is ever merciful, and ever consistent in its benevolence. 
It is thoughtful of the benefactor as well as of the recipient. 
It requires of us all, labor and self-sacrifice, but to these it 
affixes a limit. It never commands us to ruin our health and 
enfeeble our minds by unnatural e;thaustion. It teaches us to 
obey the laws of our physical organization, and to prepare 
ourselves for the labors of to-morrow by the judiciously con- 
ducted labors of to-day. It was on this principle that our Lord 
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conducted in his intercourse with his disciples. "He knew 
their frame, and remembered that tJiey were dust." 

May we not from this incident derive a lesson of practical 
instruction? I well know that there are persons who are 
always sparing themselves, who, while it is difficult lo tell 
what ibey do, are always complaining of the crushing weight 
of their labors, and wlio are rather exhausted with the dread 
of what they sliail do, than with the experience of what they 
have actually done. It is not of these that we speak. Those 
who do no! labor have no need of rest. It is to tlie honest, 
the painstaking, the laborious, that we address the example 
in the text. We sometimes meet with the industrious, self- 
denyiag servant of Christ, in feeble health, and with an 
exhausted nature, bemoaning his condition, and condemning 
himself because he can accomplish no more, while so much 
yet rcnuuns to be done. To such a one we may safely pre- 
sent the example of the blessed Savior. When his apostles 
had done to the utmost of their strength, although the harvest 
was great, and the laborers few, he did not urge upon them 
additional labor, nor tell them that because there was so much 
lo be done they must never cease from doing. No; he tcUa 
tliem lo turn aside and rest for a while. It is as though he had 
said, " Your strength is exhausted ; you cannot be qualilied for 
Bul)se<(uent duty until you be refreshed. Economize, then, 
your power, that you may accomplish the more." The Savior 
addresses the same language to us now. When we are worn 
down in his service, as in any other, he would have us rest, 
not for the sake of self-iudulgoncc, but that wc may bo the 
better prepared for future effort. We do notliing at variance 
with his will, when we, with a good conscience, use the liberty 
which he has thus conceded to us. 

Jmus, with his disciples, crosiwd the water, and entered the 
desert; that is, the sparsely inhabited country of Bcthsaida. 
Desert, or wilderness, in tlio New Testament, does not mean 
an arid waste, but pasture land, forest, or any district to which 
006 could retii« for seclusion. Here, in the cool nud Iras- 
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quil neighborhood of the lake, he began to instruct his dis- 
ciples, and, without interruption, make known to them the 
mysteries of the kingdom. It was one of those seasons that 
the Savior himself rarely enjoyed. Every thing tended to 
repose : the rustling leaves, the rippling waves, the song of 
the birds, heard more distinctly in this rural solitude, all served 
to calm the spirit ruffled by the agitations of the world, and 
prepare it to listen to the truths which unveil to us eternity. 
Here our Lord could unbosom himself, without reserve, to his 
chosen few, and hold with them that communion which he was 
rarely permitted to enjoy during his ministry on earth. 

Soon, however, the whole scene is changed. The multi- 
tude, whom he had so recently left, having observed the 
direction in which he had gone, have discovered the place of 
his retreat. An immense crowd approaches, and the little 
company is surrounded by a dense mass of human beings 
pressing upon them on every side. These are, however, only 
the pioneers. At last, five thousand men, besides women and 
children, are beheld thronging around them. 

Some of these suitors present most importunate claims. 
They are in search of cure for diseases which have baffled 
the skill of the medical profession, and, as a last resort, they 
have come to the Messiah for aid. Here was a parent bring- 
ing a consumptive child. There were children bearing on a 
couch a paralytic parent. Here was a sister leading a brother 
blind from his birth, while her supplications were drowned by 
the shout of a frenzied lunatic who was standing by her side. 
Every one, believing his own claim to be the most urgent, 
pressed forward with selfish importunity. Each one, caring 
for no other than himself, was striving to attain the front rank, 
while those behind, disappointed, and fearing to lose this im- 
portant opportunity, were eager to occupy the places of those 
more fortunate than themselves. The necessary tumult and 
disorder of such a scene you can better imagine than I can 
describe. 

This was, doubtless, by no means a welcome interruption. 
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The apostles needed ibe lime for rest ; for ihey were worn 
out in ihe public service. They wanted it for instruction ; 
for such opportunities of intercouree with Christ were rare. 
But what did they do ? Did our Lord inform the multitude 
that this day was set apart for their own refreshment and 
impn^ement, and that they coutd not be intemipled? As 
be beheld them approaching, did he (quietly take to his boat, 
and leave them to go home disappoinled ? Did be plead his 
own convenience, or bis need of repose, as any reason for not 
attending to the pressing necessities of his fellow-men ? 

No, my brethren, very far from it The providence of God 
had brought these multitudes before him, and that same 
providence forbade him to send them away unblessed. He at 
once broke up the conference with his disciples, and addressed 
himself lo the work before him. His instructions were of 
inestimable importance ; but 1 doubt if even they were os im- 
portant as the example of deep humility, e^shausiless kindness, 
and affcctiDg compassion which he here eshibited. When the 
Master places work before us which can be done at no other 
time, our convenience must yield to other men's necessities. 
"The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister." You caji imagine to yourself the Savior rising from 
his scat, in the midst of his disciples, and presenting himself 
to the approaching multitudes. His calm dignity awes into 
silence this lumulluous gathering of the people. Those who 
come out to witness the tricks of an empiric, or listen to the 
ravings of a fanatic, find themselves, unexpectedly, in a 
presence that repels every emotion hut that of profound 
veneration. The light-hearted and frivolous are awe-struck 
by the unearthly majesty that seems to clothe the Messiah as 
with a garment. And yet it was a majesty tliat shone forth 
conspicuous, most of all, by llie manifestation of unparalleled 
goodness. Every eye that met Ihe eye of the Savior quailed 
before him ; for it looked into a soul that had never sinned ; 
hikI the spirit of the sinner fdt, for the first lime, the full 
power of immaculate virtue. 
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Thus the Savior passed among the crowd, and " healed all 
that had need of healing." The lame walked, the lepers were 
cleansed, -the blind received their sight, the paralytic were 
restored to soundness, and the bloom of health revisited the 
cheeks of those that but just now were sick unto death. 

The work to be done for the bodies of men was accom- 
plished, and there yet remained some hours of the summer^s 
day unconsumed. The power and goodness displayed in 
this miraculous healing, would naturally predispose the people 
to listen to the instructions of the Savior. This was too val- 
uable an opportunity to be lost. Our Lord therefore pro- 
ceeded to speak to them of the things concerning the kingdom 
of God. We can seem to perceive the Savior seeking an 
eminence from whence he could the more conveniently 
address this vast assembly. You hear him unfold the laws 
of God's moral government. He unmasks the hypocrisy of 
the Pharisees ; he rebukes the infidelity of the Sadducees ; 
he exposes the folly of the frivolous, as well as of the selfish 
worldling ; he speaks peaceably to the humble penitent ; he 
encourages the meek, and comforts those that be cast down. 
The intellect and the conscience of this vast assembly are 
swayed at his will. The soul of man bows down in rever- 
ence in the presence of its Creator. " He stilleth the noise 
of the seas, the noise of their waves, and the tumult of the 
people." As he closes his address, every eye is moistened 
with compunction for sin. Every soul cherishes the hope 
of amendment. Every one is conscious that a new moral 
light has dawned upon his soul, and that a new moral universe 
has been unveiled to his spiritual vision. As the closing 
words of the Savior fell upon their ears, the whole multitude 
stood for a while unmoved, as though transfixed to the earth 
by some mighty spell ; until, at last, the murmur is heard 
from thousands of voices, " Never man spake like this man." 

But the shades of evening are gathering around them. 
The multitude have nothing to eat. To send them away 
fasting would be inhuman, for divers of them came from far, 
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anJ many were women and children, who could not perform 
their journey homeward without previous refreshment. To 
purchase food iii the surrouading towns and villages would 
be difficult J but even were this possible, whence could the 
necessary funds be provided ? A famishing multitude waa 
thus unexpectedly cast upon the bounty of our Lord. He 
had not tempted God by leading them into the wilderness. 
They came to him of themselves, lo hear his words and to 
bo healed of their infirmities. He could not " seed them 
away fasting, lest they should faint by the way." In this 
dilemma, what was lo be done ? He puts this question to his 
disciples, and they can suggest no means of relief The ■ 
little stock of provisions which they had brought with them 
was barely sufficient for themselves. They can perceive no 
means whatever by which the multitude can be fed, and they 
at oDce confess it. 

The Savior, however, commands the twelve to give them 
to eat. They produce their slender store of provisions, 
amounting to five loaves and two small fisheB. He com- 
mands the multitude lo ait down by companies on the grass. 
As soon as silence is obtained, he liHs up his eyes to heaven, 
and supplicates the blessing of God upon their scanty meal. 
He begins to break the loaves and fishes, and distribute them 
lo his disciples, and his disciples dislribule ihem to the muld- 
twlc. He continues to break and distribute. Basket after 
basket is filled and emptied, yet the supply is undiminished. 
Food is carried in abundonce to the famishing thousands. 
Company after company is supplied with food, but iho five 
loaves and ihe two fishes remain unexhausted. Al last, the 
baskets are returned full, and it is announced that the wants 
1^ the multitude are supplii^d. The niiracle then ceases, 
and the multiplication of food is at an end. 

But even here the provident care of the Savior is mani- 
fested. Although this food has been bo easily provided, it is 
not right thai it be lightly suffered to perish. Christ wrought 
no lairaclea for the soke of teaching men wastefulness. That 
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food, by what meails soever provided, was a creature of Grod, 
and it were sin to allow it to decay without accomplishing the 
purposes for which it was created. " Gather up the frag- 
ments," said the Master of the feast, " that nothing be lost." 
" And they gathered up the fragments that remained, twelve 
baskets full." 

Dissimilar as are our circumstances to those of our Lord, 
we may learn from this latter incident a lesson of instruction. 

In the first place, as I have remarked, the Savior did not 
lead the multitude into the wilderness without making pro- 
^ vision for their sustenance. This would have been presump- 
tion. They followed him without his command, and he found 
himself with them in this necessity. He had provided for 
his own wants, but they had not provided for theirs. The 
providence of God had, however, placed him in his present 
circumstances, and he might therefore properly look to Prov- 
idence for deliverance. This event, then, furnishes the rule 
by which we are to be governed. When we plunge ourselves 
into difficulty, by a neglect of the means or by a misuse of 
the faculties which God has bestowed upon us, it is to be 
expected that he will leave us to our own devices. But 
when, in the honest discharge of our duties, we find our- 
selves in circumstances beyond the reach of human aid, we 
then may confidently look up to God for deliverance. He 
will always take care of us while we are in the spot where 
he has placed us. When he appoints for us trials, he also 
appoints for us the means of escape. The path of duty, 
though it may seem arduous, is ever the path of safety. We 
can more easily maintain ourselves in the most difficult posi- 
tion, God being our helper, than in apparent security relying 
on our own strength. 

The Savior, in full reliance upon God, with only five loaves 
and two fishes, commenced the distribution of food amongst * 
this vast multitude. Though his whole store was barely 
sufficient to supply the wants of his immediate family, he 
began to share it with the thousands who surrounded him. 
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Small as was his provision ot the commencemenl, it remaiRed 
iinconsumed until the deed of niorcy was done, and the wants 
of the famishing host were supplied. Nor were the disciples 
losers hy ihis act of charily. After the mullitude had eaten 
and were satisfied, twelve baskets full of frogmenta remained, 
a reward for their deed of benevolence. 

From this portion of the narrative, we mity, 1 think, leam 
that if we act in faith, and in the spirit of Christian love, we 
may frequently be justified in commencing the most impor- 
tant good work, even when in possession of apparently inade- 
quate means, if tlie work he of God, he will furnisii us with 
helpers as fast us they are needed. In all ages, God has 
rewarded abundantly simple trust in him, and has bestowed 
upon it the highest honor. We must, however, remember 
the conditions upon which alone we may expect his aid, lest 
we be led into fanaticism. The service which we undertake 
must he sach as God has commanded, and his providence 
must cither designate ua for the work, or, at least, open the 
door by which we shall enter upon it. It must be God's 
work, and not our own ; for the good of others, and not for 
the gratification of our own passions ; and, in the doing of it, 
we must, first of all, make sacrifice of ourselves, and not of 
others. Under such circumstances, tliere is hardly a good 
design which we may not undertake with cheerful hopes of 
BUccess, for God has promised ua his assistance. " If God 
be for ua, who can be against us ? " The calculations of the 
men of ibis world are of small account in such a matter. It 
would have provoked the smile of an infidel to behold the 
Savior commencing the work of feeding five thousand men 
with a handful of provisions. Bui the supply increased u 
fasi as it was needed, and il ceased not until all tluit he had 
pmyed for was accomplished. 

Perhaps, also, we may learn from this incident another 

lesson. If I mistake not, it suggests to us that in works of 

benevolence we are accustomed to rely too much on humrui, 

^aod too little on divine, aid. When we attempt lo do good, 
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we commence by forming large associations, and suppose 
that our success depends upon the number of men whom we 
can unite in the promotion of our undertaking. Every one 
is apt thus to forget his own personal duty, and rely upon the 
labor of others, and it is well if he does not put his organiza- 
tion in the place of God himself. Would it not be better if 
we made benevolence much more a matter between God and 
our own souls, each one doing with his own hands, in firm 
reliance on divine aid, the work which Providence has placed 
directly before him ? Our Lord did not send to the villages 
round about to organize a general effort to relieve the famish- 
ing. In reliance upon God, he set about the work himself, 
with just such means as God had afforded him. All the 
miracles of benevolence have, if I mistake not, been wrought 
in the same manner. The little band of disciples in Jerusa- 
lem accomplished more for the conversion of the world than 
all the Christians of the present day united. And why ? Be- 
cause every individual Christian felt that the conversion of 
the world was a work for which he himself, and not an 
abstraction that he called the church, was responsible. Instead 
of relying on man for aid, every one looked up directly to 
God, and went forth to the work. God was thus exalted, the 
power was confessed to be his own, and, in a few years, the 
standard of the cross was carried to the remotest extremities 
of the then known world. 

Such has, I think, been the case ever since. Every great 
moral reformation has proceeded upon principles analogous to 
,these. It was Luther, standing up alone in simple reliance 
upon God, that smote the Papal hierarchy; and the effects of 
that blow are now agitating the nations of Purope. Roger 
Williams, amid persecution and banishment, held forth that 
doctrine of soul-liberty which, in its onward march, is disen- 
thralling a world. Howard, alone, undertook the work of 
showing mercy to the prisoner, and his example is now 
enlisting the choicest minds in Christendom in this labor of 
benevolence. Clarkson, unaided, a young man, and without 
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influence, consecrated faimself to the work of abolishing the 
slave trade; and, before he rested tern his labors, his country 
had repented of and forsaken this atrocious sin. Raikes saiv 
the children of Gloucester profaning the Sabbath day ; he set 
on foot a Sabbath school on his own account, and now millions 
of children are reaping the benefit of his labors, and his 
example has turned the attention of the whole world to the 
religious iosiruction of the young. Wiih such facts before us, 
we surely should be encouraged to attempi individually the 
accomplishment of some good desigo, relying in humility and 
feilh upon Him who is able to grant prosperity to the feeblest 
effort put forth in earnest rehance on his alraighliness. 

Such were the occupations that filled up a day in the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth. There was not an act done for himself; 
all was done for others. Every hour was employed in the 
labor which that liour set before him. Private kindness, the 
relief of distress, public teaching, and ministration to the wants 
of the famishing, filled up the entire day. Let his disciples 
leam to follow his example. Let us, like him, forget our- 
selves, our own wants, and our own weariness, that we may, 
as be did, scatter blessings on every side, as we move onward 
in tlie pathway of our daily life. If such were the occupations 
of the Son of God, can we do more wisely than to imitate his 
example? Every disciple would then be as a city set upon a 
hill, and men, seeing our good works, would glorify our Father 
who is in heaven. " Then would our righteousness go forth 
as brightness, and our salvation as a lamp that bumeth." 



THE FALL OF PETER. 



"And when he thought thebbon, he wept." 

Mark xiy. 72. 

Few narratives in the gospel history are more deeply im- 
bued with practical instruction than that which relates the fall 
and the repentance of Peter, the apostie. The character of 
the man, his ardent zeal, and yet too fluctuating purpose, the 
circumstances of the case, its intimate connection with the 
sacred supper, the agony in the garden, the hall of Pilate, the 
betrayal and the crucifixion of the Redeemer, all conspire to 
bring this portion of the sacred writings frequently and vividly 
to our recollection. And yet, my brethren, I am not sure that 
we are disposed to view this subject in so practical a light as 
it manifestly deserves. We naturally consider an apostle, in 
many respects, as a peculiar man, and the circumstances in 
which this apostle was placed as peculiar circumstances ; and 
thus we see in the whole case so much of peculiarity that each 
one escapes from that practical application of the history, 
which the Holy Spirit intended to carry home to the bosom of 
every disciple who reads it. 

I freely grant that there is much of this sad story that may 
be considered peculiar. You are not the apostie Peter. This 
city is not Jerusalem. Your place of daily occupation is not 
the hall of a Roman magistrate. You are never in the per- 
sonal presence of Jesus Christ. Here, however, if I mistake 
not, the peculiarity of the case ends. Though not an apostle, 
you are, it may be, by public profession, a disciple of Jesus 
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Christ. Though you are not Peter, yet your heart is proba- 
bly as deceiiful as his. Though this cily be not Jerusalem, it 
is a province of that world which lielh in wickedness. Your 
college chambers are not the hull of Pilfile ; yet they may 
surround you with as insidious temptations as those which 
there encircled the apostle Peter. It b, perhaps, on this 
account that the Holy Spirit has marked the various circum- 
stances attending this event with a particularity which allows 
us to apply every part of it to our own instruction. If, there- 
fore, we look upon this history in its true light, 1 think we 
shall discover that, far from presenting us with an isolated and 
solitary case, which might possibly bo of use to us only on rare 
and uncommon occasions, it presents us with precisely ^o 
reverse. It teaches many a lesson which we must practise 
every day ; it utters notes of warning to which it becomes ua 
continually to give heed, if we would escape the sorrows which 
fell ujion the head of this falling and penitent apostle. 

My object in ihe present discourse will be to place before 
yoH some of the lessons which may be derived from a con- 
templation of this portion of scriptural, history. May the 
Holy Spirit carry home to each heart the instruction which it 
contains, so that our repentings may be enkindled within us, 
and that, looking backward over our past wanderings, we also 
may think thereon and weep. 

With all the facts connected with the fall of Peter I suppose 
you to be already familiar. I need not, therefore", consume 
your time by recapitulating them, but may, at once, proceed 
to consider them in their order. 

Commencing, then, with the narrative in the Gospels, I 
remark, in the first place, — 

Peter was forewarned of his danger. He thought the 
warning needless, and slighted it. " All of you," said the 
Savior, "shall be oflendod because of me this night." Peter 
answered, " Though all men should be offended because of 
thee, yet will I never be oflended." Jesus said unto him, 
"TliiB lught, before the cock shall crow twice, thou shall deay 
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me thrice." " But he spake the more vehemently. If I should 
die with thee^ I will not deny thee in any wise." 

We, like Peter, are commonly forewarned of the approach 
of moral danger. Conscience, especially when enlightened 
by the teachings of the Spirit of truth, admonishes us of the 
peril before it becomes imminent It puts to us the solemn 
questions. Can this be right ? Will this be well pleasing to God ? 
Can I expose myself to this temptation unnecessarily and be 
innocent ? If I am called by my convictions of duty to walk 
amidst temptation, have I armed myself by humility, faith, and 
prayer ? Happy is the man whose conscience, habitually void 
of ofience, is many times a day whispering in his ear such 
questions as these. But happier far is that man to whom they 
are never addressed in vain, who, without demur and without 
parley, instinctively, and with his whole scJul, flees from the 
very appearance of evil. 

Peter was self-confident, and deemed the warning needless. 
But, blind to futurity, who, under the same circumstances, 
would not have been self-confident? As the immediate 
family of Jesus, they had just partaken of the s€w:ramental 
supper. They had just listened to the parting words of the 
Savior. They had been melted into tears at the announce- 
ment of his approaching and mysterious departure. At no 
moment of their discipleship had he seemed so peculiarly 
dear to them. If the question had then been directly put to 
Peter, whether he would deny Christ or die, I believe that he 
would instantly have chosen death. After rising from supper, 
they walked together to the garden of Gethsemane, that they 
might spend the remainder of the night in prayer. Jerusalem 
was wrapped in slumber. It was impossible to discern the 
remotest indication of danger. Only a day or two had elapsed 
since their Master had entered Jerusalem amidst the shouts of 
grateful and exulting multitudes. The moral danger of hypo- 
critically professing attachment to Christ seemed far greater 
than that of denying him. 

As they threaded their way through those quiet streets, and 
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clustered tt^etber to bear every syiloble ihat fell from the lips 
of tlieir Master, and marked the fixed melaocbolj', the exceed- 
ing sorrowfulness, even udIo death, which, without any vi&ible 
cause, aettled upon his countenance, bow strangely must have 
come over ibeir souls the recollection of his recent warning, 
" Veriiy I say unto you, thai all of you shall be offended be- 
cause of me this night " ! To which of us, under these cir- 
cumstances, would not auch an event have seemed incredible ? 
Who could have foreseen the trials that were already impend- 
ing ? Who could have believed that the warm affection which 
now glowed ia his bosom, could, by any possibilitv, be so sud- 
denly chilled ? Surrounded as they were by acquaintances, 
who of them could seem capable of such hardihood as to deoy 
that he was a disciple of Christ? •' 

Peter, as well as the rest of the apostles, could foresee no 
danger, and therefore felt himself in no special need of pro- 
tection. He went forth that ni^t in bis own strength, and the 
result was such as might have been expected. 

The enemy of souls did not, however, directly assail the 
virtue of Peter, Ho first stimulated his self-confidence until it 
exploded in folly, and exposed bim to public disgrace. The 
moral power that is built upon natural self-reliance, crumbles 
into dust when self-reliance is smitten with confusion. It was 
on this principle that Peter was assaulted with the first tempta- 
tion. tt resulted in his second error. 

The sad company, listening to the solemn instructions of our 
lliord, pursued their way to the garden of Gethsemane — a place 
to which they, together with their Master, often resorted for 
the purpose of quiet and secluded devotion. As soon as they 
bad arrived there, Jesus desired them to sit down and pray, lest 
they should enter into temptation, while he went somewhat 
beyond them, and prayed also. Taking with him Peter, and 
James, and John, bo retired into a more unfrequented port of 
the garden. Here he began to he sorrowful and very heavy, 
and said to these,, his confidential friends, "Tarry ye here, 
and watch with me while 1 go and pray yonder." All that ba 
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asked of them was, that they would protect him from interrup- 
tion while he was preparing himself by prayer for the awful 
events that were approaching. 

Soon the Lord was overwhelmed with his sore agony. Fall- 
ing to the ground, his body bathed in blood, he cries, " Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt.'' He rises and approaches these 
selected disciples, and they are already asleep. He arouses 
them, exhorts them to pray, and again retires to agonize in 
prayer. This was done thrice before the arrival of Judas. 
How sad a change has, within a few minutes, been wrought in 
this apostle ! But just now, and he seemed to love Christ better 
||pn life. Already has the tide of affection ebbed so low that 
he cannot keep watch for the Savior even for one hour. Thus 
sadly does mere emotion wither away when exposed to the test 
of self-denying reality. Almost the last occasion in which it 
was possible for him to testify love to his Master, has passed 
away unimproved. The Savior, in this hour of his dire neces- 
sity, might as well have relied upon strangers, as upon his 
chosen disciples. 

But the time for prayer and watching had now passed by. 
The time for action had arrived. The soldiery, with lanterns 
and torches, broke in upon the stillness of the scene. Jesus 
arouses the sleepers, and informs them of the approach of the 
betrayer. Starting suddenly from his guilty and unfeeling 
slumber, Peter desired to recover himself at once from his false 
position. Finding himself surrounded with armed men, the 
recollection of his Master's warning flashed upon his mind. 
He supposed that this was the trial to which Jesus had alluded, 
and that this was the occasion on which it had been predicted 
that he should deny his Lord. Strong in his own strength, he 
resolved boldly to meet the danger. He would show to Christ, 
and to his brethren, that he feared neither soldiers nor swords, 
neither wounds nor death. Anxious to give immediate proof 
of his courage, and to demonstrate that, though just now asleep, 
he was already quite prepared for any emergency, he draws 
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his sword, smites a servant of the high priest, and cuts off his 
ear. In how few moments may an act be conceived, resolved 
upon, and committed, of which the consequences may affect our 
destiny forever ! Before he had become aware of his danger, 
pride, vain-glory, nay, perhaps anger and revenge, had swept 
with unresisted force over his soul. This was his second 
error. 

Observe, my brethren, the connection of these events. The 
self-confidence of Peter led him to spend this hour in sleep, 
which he should have spent in guarding his Master from inter- 
ruption, and in earnest prayer for divine assistance during the 
unknown trial that was approaching. Had he been awake and 
in prayer, he would not have been so abruptly surprised by the 
appearance of Judas with the soldiery. Had he been at this 
moment humble, watchful, and devout, his ardent temper, 
cahned by solemn reflection, would not have precipitated him 
into an act which had so important a bearing upon all his future 
conduct My brethren, we are never in greater danger than 
when our own passions become mingled with religious emotion. 
There are few states of mind on which God looks down with 
sterner displeasure. 

The Savior rebuked the rash zeal of this disciple, healed the 
wounded man, and submitted himself to arrest. " Put up thy 
sword into its sheath," said the Lamb of God. " The cup 
which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it ? " These 
words were sufficient to discover to Peter his error, and fill him 
with regret and shame. He had displeased his Lord, he had 
prejudiced his cause, he had incensed the soldiery. He had 
made no friends, he had made many enemies, and his con- 
science testified to him that he had done wickedly. He had, 
by his sin, rendered the subsequent trial through which he must 
pass severer ; while he had, at the same time, enfeebled the 
moral power with which he must meet it. Nothing awakens 
fear like the consciousness of guilt His self-confidence fled, 
and with it all his boasted fortitude. This sudden explosion of 
impetuosity was instantly succeeded by trembling cowardice. 
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Seeing that Jesus offered no resistance, but suffered himself to 
be bound and led away like any other prisoner, he, with the 
rest, forsook him and fled. This man, who, but an hour before, 
had said, " I am ready to lay down my life for thy sake," and 
" though all men should be offended because of thee, yet 
will I never be offended," is already fleeing from the sight of 
the guard, and skulking in darkness amid the trees of the 
garden. This was his next error. Such, my brethren, is 
always the end of pride. A haughty spirit goeth before a 
fall. Such is the result of confidence in ourselves. Nothing 
will prepare us for the hour of trial like heartfelt humility. 
Nothing will sustain us amidst appalling dangers, but unshaken 
confidence in God. 

The guards soon disappeared with their prisoner. The 
glare of lanterns and torches faded away in the distance. 
Grethsemane was again as still as when they entered it Peter 
groped away from his hiding-place. He had escaped the 
present danger and eluded the grasp of the soldiery. His ajarm 
began to subside, and he reflected upon his condition. His 
affection partially revived. His Master was on his way to the 
hall of the high priest. Not a single disciple was in his company. 
Was it right that the compassionate Jesus should thus be lefl in 
the midst of his enemies ? Should no friend be near him to 
utter a word in his defence ? Should no disciple stand forth to 
testify to his holy life, and bear witness to his deeds of mercy ? 
The heart of Peter relented, for, though a rash and impetuous, 
he was also a kind and humane, man. Again he felt the throb 
of gratitude. He remembered his Master's love, "his Master's 
warning, and his late and bitter agony. He cannot forsake his 
Savior altogether. He sees the glimmer of the torches on the 
road to Jerusalem. He turns his steps in that direction, and 
slowly follows the crowd that was bearing his Lord to the 
judgment seat. But what can he now do ? Shall he go at 
once among the soldiers, and avow his inviolable attachment to 
Christ ? This will expose him to more imminent danger than 
that which he has just escaped. The effects of his recent 
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rashness spread ihennselvcs out before him in ail their appalling 
reulity. Yet he could not persuade himself wholly to abandon 
his Master. Distracted to the uttermost by contending emo- 
tions, he resolved to do aa probably many of U9, in the like cir- 
cumstances, would have done. He pursued a neutral course — 
a couise which would enable him to act according to circum- 
stances. He followed Christ afar off. This was ariolher and a. 
fetal error. He had already begun to repent ; but his repentance 
was baffling, undecided, and half-hearted. Had he even now 
resolved to surrender all for Christ, could he have brought 
hiniscU' manfully and publicly to confess liis error, had he 
dared to take only one decided step, even now the ground 
which he had lost might have been retrieved. But he hesitated, 
he doubted, he iretnhled, until the lime for action was past. 
Ho did not take that step, and the result proved tl)al, in cases 
of moral trial, no man can come to a more iaial decision than 
that which Hxcs him upon neutral ground, and allows him to 
act for the future according to circumstances. 

Whenever we hesitate about performing a clearly appre- 
hended duty, trials multiply around us. Thus was il with Peter. 
Since liie last setting sun, with a heart melted in love and 
gratitude, he had sat, with his brethren, around tlie sacramental 
supper, listening to the farewell address of our Lord. Within 
two or three hours, he had declared that he would die rather 
than deny him. How changed from all thia is bis present con- 
dition I He had disregarded the warning of his Master. He 
had been publicly reproved for bis rash impetuosity. He had 
basely deserted ihe Savior at the first approach of danger. He 
was now, under cover of the darkness, following tlie Lord afar 
off, not daring to avow his discipleship, and prepared only to 
change his position when circumstances fuvorod ; lliat is, when 
nothing was to ho naked by lils fidelity. And in tliia liapleaa 
condition, with every moral principle quivering, and bowing 
before tlic whirlwind of contending emotions, be was appriMinh- 
ing a trial under which the stoutest resolution might well uigh 
have quaikd. 

18" 
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In this state of fearful indecision, he approaches the palace 
of the high priest. Well would it have been for him if he 
had never entered it. The apostle John, however, offered to 
gain him admittance ; and he, like any other man in this condi- 
tion, obedient to any impulse from without, accepts the invita- 
tion, and immediately finds himself in the common hall sur- 
rounded by servants and soldiers. He takes his seat among 
them like any unconcerned spectator, and, warming himself by 
the fire, waits at his leisure to see the end. 

The trial of the Son of Grod had already commenced. The 
Holy One was accused of blasphemy, and appealed to those 
who had heard him in proof of his innocence. Peter said not 
a word. He was accused of threatening to destroy the tem- 
ple. Peter well knew all the circumstances to which this 
accusation alluded, yet he oflTered no explanation. There was 
not a being present who was so minutely acquainted as Peter 
with the whole history of the Savior's life, and whose evidence 
could so fully have disproved every charge alleged against 
him ; but yet he uttered not a word. His testimony, oflTered in 
boldness and sincerity, might have baffled the malice of the 
Savior's accusers, and would at least have shown that those 
who knew him best believed him wholly harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners. All this Peter knew. But his lips 
were strangely sealed in silence. Terrified, doubting, and 
guilty, he suffered the opportunity for doing his duty to pass 
by forever. 

The Savior was condemned, not for the doing of evil, but 
for revealing himself in his true character as the Son of God, 
the Savior of the world. He was mocked at and spit upon. 
He was surrendered up to the brutality of heathen soldiers. 
They blindfolded him, and, in ridicule of his claims to super- 
natural knowledge, cried out, " Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, 
who is he that smote thee ? " Was there no one present who 
would offer his own body to shield the Lamb of God from 
insult, pain, and indignity ? Yes ; there sat one of his chosen 
apostles, who was tamely beholding the whole of this atrocious 
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outrage. It wns he who, a few hours before, had said, " I am 
ready to lay dowu my life for thy sake," but who now had 
resolved to act according to circumstances. The circum- 
siances surely called loudly enough for the expression of hia 
affeclion. But ihis resolutiou had been fatal. Every moral 
energy within him had vanished. He was trembling in every 
nerve, in a paroxysm of cowardice and guilt, incapable of 
making successful resistance to the slightest temptation. 

While in this condition, a more decisive trial awaited him. 
A^ the light of the fire shone upon his pale and ghastly coun- 
tenance.a little maid, coming up, said, without apparently much 
intention, " Thou also wast with Jesus of Nazareth." He felt 
at once iho inconsistency and sin of his situation. Here he 
was, associated with the servants and soldiers, looking like an 
unconcerned spectator upon the injuries heaped upon hia Lord. 
To confess himself a disciple of Christ under such circum- 
Btancea would have been to plead guilty to inexcusable ingrati- 
tude, and would, moreover, have exposed him to personal 
danger. And yet he was not quite prepared to deny his Master 
in full. He adopted the usual expedient of a weak, irresolute, 
and double-minded man. He sought to escape dcleclion by 
equivocation. " I know not," said he, " what thou sayest ; " 
and immediately the cock crew. Equivocation ia at best a 
poor refuge for guilt. Least of all will il avail in a disciple 
of Christ He who resorts to it will speedily be put lo shame. 
It would have been far better, even now, for Peter, had he at 
all hazards humbly confessed his sin, and boldly acknowledged 
ihe truth. 

Fearing lest Ihe same accusation should be pressed upon 
him again, he escapes from the hall, and retires to the porch. 
Here he hoped at least to elude detection. But where can a 
guilty conscience hide ? Where shall a soul find rest that baa 
been false to iho Savior ? His very change of place only 
gives rise lo further inquiry. Another servant met him with 
the same tormenting message, " This fellow also was with 
Jmub of Nazareth." He was advanced too far for retreat 
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To confess the truth would now convict him hoth of ingrati- 
tude and falsehood, for every one understood his former answer 
as a denial of Christ, and he well knew that he meant it to be 
so understood. He was now prepared to go still farther. A 
simple denial would now hardly suffice. He declares with an 
oath, ^*' I know not the man.^' He escapes in haste from the 
porch, and, harrowed hy an accusing conscience, he again 
enters the hall, and finds himself in the immediate presence 
of Christ But even here his sin finds him out. Again the 
tormenting accusation is hrought against him, not hy a little 
maid, hut by the whole company of the soldiers. One cries 
out, " Surely thou art a Galilean, for thy speech betrayeth 
thee.^^ Another, steadfastly beholding him, asks, in the hear- 
ing of them all, " Did not I see thee in the garden with him ? " 
Surrounded on all sides by the evidences of his guilt, agitated 
with shame and remorse, every unholy passion within him 
burst forth into ungovernable rage. '^ He began to curse and 
to swear, saying, I know not the man.'' This was the con- 
summation of his crime. Immediately the cock crew. 

The deed was done. But, as the storm of passion subsided, 
who can conceive of the agony that rent the bosom of that 
miserable, fallen, old man ? He had heard his master falsely 
accused, and had not uttered a word in his defence. He had 
tamely looked on, while Jesus was smitten and spit upon, and 
neither came near to succor nor console him. Once, twice, 
thrice, he had denied liim in the presence of a multitude who 
knew that he spoke falsely. He had dishonored his gray hairs 
by indecent passion and shameful profanity. In spite of his 
denials, he was well known to be a disciple of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Who would not condemn the teacher, if such were the 
effects of his doctrines ? This chosen disciple, this intimate 
friend of the Savior, has inflicted an infinitely greater injury 
on the Lamb of God than the soldiers who bound him, the 
mob who reviled him, or even the High Priest who condemned 
him. Brethren, it is an evil and a bitter thing to sin against 
God. I suppose that, amid all the varieties of wretchedness 
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which this world ihea witnesEed, there was not a man under 
the face of tlie whole heaven whose agony would not have 
been light in comparison with that which pressed upoD the 
soul of this mucli-lovcd and highly-favored apostle. 

Where should he look for consolation ? His denial had 
stupefied his hrethren. Hia profanity had astonished the 
soldiery, Giozing around in horror, he turns towards the 
judgment seat, and his eye meets the eye of his Savior. The 
self-condemned disciple, with the oath yet quivering on hta 
lips, heading under the weight of remorse, overwhelmed with 
astonishment at his own atrocity, looks upon the face of the 
immaculate Jesus, That face revealed even now nothing but 
unchanged benevolence. Those features were not darkened 
by a single cloud of reproach. They were as placid as when 
he stood in glory on the holy mount. There beamed forth 
from that countenance nothing but love; yet it was love 
saddened unto death, not by tlie buflcling, the shame, and the 
spitting, but by the ingratitude of his chosen di&ciple. That 
look of love subdued him. It recalled the whole history of 
the Savior's life. The solemn warning, the last supper, the 
ferewell address, the intercessory prayer, the garden of Geth- 
semanc, the bloody agony, — all came with one overwhelming 
gush to his recollection. That knitted brow is smoothed. That 
wrathful eye is quelled. That angiy flush is followed by a 
deadly paleness. His knees smite one against another. The 
fountains of his grief are opened. He could not look again. 
He went out and wept bitterly. 

Thus ends this sad namilive. Every portion of it is filled 
with practical inslruclion. To some of its lessons I have alluded 
in the progress of the discourse. Let us endeavor, before wa 
close, !o impress them yet more deeply upon our recollection. 

1. The first error of the apostio was confidence in the 
strength of his own virtue, followed by lis natural result, — the 
want of walchfuiness. This was the commencement of his 
aberration, and the origin of all his subsequent sorrow. We 
haw wi^n ourselves no power to remst the assaulla of tempta- 
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tion. Our only strength is in humble and earnest reliance 
upon the grace of Christ. St. Paul understood this when he 
said, ^^ I can do all things through Christ, which strengtheneth 
me," " for when I am weak, then am I strong." It is rare, my 
brethren, that an humble and watchful soul is overcome by 
temptation. Never did a careless and proud man overcome it 
And it would be well for us to remember that we are fre- 
quently in the greatest danger when we think ourselves most 
secure. Temptations are seldom nearer than when we suppose 
them most distant. On the evening of this sad night, Peter 
was sitting at the sacramental table, filled with devout and 
tender affection to Christ. Who could have foretold that such 
moral perils were closing around him, or that, by a series of 
indirect temptations, he could, before the morning light, be led 
into sins which then seemed to him far more terrible than 
death. Let this teach us the importance of constant watchful- 
ness unto prayer. Let us enter upoi^ no day without com- 
mending its duties, its trials, its cares, its conversations, to the 
all-seeing and all-sustaining grace of the Savior. If we com- 
mit our way unto the Lord, he will direct our steps. If, 
conscious of our own weakness, and earnestly desirous to be 
delivered from all sin, we look to the hills from which cometh 
our help, tlie God in whom we trust will never deliver us up to 
the will of our enemies. What misery would Peter have 
escaped had he thus acted ! What miseries should we have 
escaped had this been the habit of our lives. 

2. The first sinful act of Peter arose from vain-glory. He 
wished to make a display of his courage. The occasion 
which gave power to this temptation was, his inexcusable 
slumber at the solemn hour of the Savior's agony. Desirous 
in any manner whatever to escape the imputation of want of 
affection, the emotion of love to his Master was intimately 
commingled with the fiery impetuosity of his natural temper. 
Such is* the natural action of an ill-disciplined heart. Let this 
teach us the necessity of frequently and prayerfully scrutinizing 
our motives. How much of our religious zeal, when weighed 
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in llie balances of the sanctuftiy, would be found alloyed with 
pride, sectarianism, vanity, and evil temper ! Thus are we, 
like Peter, constantly liable to injure the cause of our Masler, 
at one time by slolh and indifference, and at another by rash 
impetuosity. Peter was really doing no more for Christ, when, 
in his anger, he smote off the servant's car, than when, 
stretched at length in the garden, he slumbered 'while Jesus 
was at prayer. 

One extreme is always liable to be snccecded by its oppo- 
site. Rashness is naturally followed by cowardice. He who 
smote off the servant's ear was seen, in a few minutes, hiding 
himself in the darkness among the trees of the garden. But 
two estremes of wrong, though ever so closely united, never 
lead to rectitude. If we have sinned against Christ in one 
way, this can form no excuse for sinning against him in 
precisely the opposite way. If we find tlial our efforts in the 
cause of Christ have been mingled with pride and vain-glory, 
docM ihb make it right for us to fold our hands in indolence, 
and resolve that we will do nothing .' Much less does it justify 
tie in forsaking him entirely, and being (bund associated with 
his avowed enemies. 

3. The vacillation of Peter produced its natural result — 
insufficient and undecided repentance. He could not forsake 
his Master entirely. He dared not openly confess his fault, 
and meet the consequences of doing right. He followed Christ 
afar off. Thus difficult is it to do right, after we have once 
commenced the doing of wrong. Yet, afler all, the bold, 
manly, and immediate forsaking of sin is the only safe course 
that can bo taken. A course only halfway right, is as peril- 
ous a one as can be chosen. Hence, let us learn, then, never 
to allow sin unrepented of to remain upon the conscience. 
At the last, it will bile like a serpent and sling like an adder. 
Il will wither our spiritual strength, and inevitably lead us to 
aggravated transgression. Nothing could have restored to 
Peler the moral courage of innocence, but going at once lo 
Ooin, confessing hb «n, and avowing his attachment, no 
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matter what the avowal might have cost him. The rule is the 
same for every one of us. We may be surprised into sin. 
Our only safety consists in forsaking it immediately. If we 
hesitate, our conscience will become defiled and our resolution 
weakened. It is also of the utmost importance that our 
reformation be bold, manly, and universal. A mere formal 
return to our duty, lip-service, shame, regret, desire to repent, 
like Peter's, following Christ afar off, will only lead us into 
greater moral dangers. 

4. Peter heard Jesus falsely accused, and he uttered not 
a word in his defence. The Son of man was buffeted and 
spit upon, yet Peter never rebuked the ruffians who were 
insulting him. This was a grievous and inexcusable sin. 
Yet, observe, it was not his doing, but his not doing, tliat was 
guilty. He was the friend and the witness of Christ. It was 
his duty to act, and to act promptly. By quietly looking on, 
when he ought to have acted, Peter prepared hintiself for all 
the guilt and misery that ensued. There can be no doubt 
that this friend and apostle of Christ, by standing there in 
silence, was doing a far greater wickedness than the very 
soldiers who were torturing him with every refinement of 
barbarian malignity. 

Hence let us learn the danger of being found in any com- 
pany in which the cause of Christ is liable to be treated with 
indignity. If we enter such company from choice, we are 
accessory to the breaking of Christ's commandments. If our 
lawful duties call us into society, where the name of Christ 
is not revered, we can never remain in it innocently, for a 
moment, unless we promptly act as disciples of Christ When- 
ever our love to Jesus demands it, we must, without flinching 
or shamefacedness, boldly defend his cause. Whenever his 
• name is reviled, we must meekly, yet boldly, rebuke the trans- 
gressor. Every where, and at all times, we are required to be 
ready to offer our testimony in favor of that Savior by whose 
blood we hope to be redeemed. To fail in the performance of 
this duty, is a grievous sin, and it always exposes us, in the end, 
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to inextricable embarraasinent and overwlielming lemptalion. 
Thoitghtless and irreligious men themselves look upon such a, 
disciple with conlcmpc. They quickly apprehend tho incon- 
aialency of his conduct, and not unfrequently put to him the 
Iwmtiog question, "Did i not see thee in iho garden with 
him?" 

5. Peter attempted to escape from the embarrassments of 
his situaiion by equivocation. " 1 know not," said he, " nor 
understand what thou sayest." This only in the end rendered 
lus cmbarrasament the more inextricable. It soon reduced him 
to B situation in which he had no alternative except confession 
of Christ, lAider still more disadvantageous circumstances, or 
the open and violent denial of him altogether. Let Itiis part 
of the history teach us the importance of cultivating, on all 
occasions, the habit of bold and transparent veracity. £qiilvo> 
cation ia always a sort of moral absurdity. It is an attempt to 
make a lie answer tlie purpose of the truth. He who does this 
when his attachment to Christ is called in question, has already 
fallen. He denies his Lord in the sight of his all-seeing 
Judge, though his cowardice will not permit him to do it 
openly. He cannot, however, long maintain this dubious 
position. His next step in sin will be open and avowed apos- 
tasy. The Lord, whom we serve, ia a jealous God. Ho will 
not long suffer us to wear his livery when we are in heart 
united to his enemies. The man who has gone thus far will 
soon be brought into clrcuiiistances which will openly reveal 
his guill. 

6. Fetor was rapidly led on to the commission of crimes 
in themselves most abhorrent to his nature, and crimes of 
which, at tlie commencement of his wrong-doing, neither he 
Bor any one else would have believed him capable. He 
began by nothing more guilty than self-contidcnce and (he 
WMit of watchfulness. He ended with shameless and repeated 
lying — the public denial of his Ma.ster, accompanied by the 
exhibition of frantic rage, and the uttering of oalhs and blas- 
phemy in the hearing of all Jerusalem. And how is this 
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sudden and awAil transformation to be accounted for ? My 
brethren, it may all be explained in the most simple omnner 
possible. The first step in sin placed him in a position in 
which he must either humble himself in penitence, or, by a 
second step, plunge still deeper in guilt. He did not repent, 
but took that second step. Here, again, the same choice was 
offered to him, but with increased difficulty of repentance, 
and diminished moral power of resisting temptation. Thus, 
step ailer step, he plunged headlong into more and more 
atrocious guilt, until, without the power of resistance, he sur- 
rendered himself up to do the whole will of the adversary 
of souls. 

From this, let us learn the danger of litde sins, and espe- 
cially of sinning against Crod in the temper of our hearts. 
If, in any case, we find ourselves cherishing wrong disposi- 
tions, let us learn immediately to repent of them. Still more 
imperative is this necessity, if we have gone so far astray as 
to sin against God by the actual ccmimission of wrong. In 
such a case, we are always in imminent peril. Our only way 
of escape from impending moral danger, is immediate and 
sincere repentance. If this be neglected or delayed, we may 
be sure that more formidable temptation will soon surprise us, 
and that, while sin unrepented of palsies our conscience, we 
shall most surely be overcome. Nothing but penitence will 
either remove us beyond the reach of temptation, or with the 
temptation make a way also for our escape. 

In closing this sermon, what need have we of application ? 
If you have not already brought these truths home to your 
own consciences, all that I can say will be unavailing. Are 
there not some of us here present who are under those 
circumstances which the history of Peter illustrates ? Is 
there no one here slumbering in false security, and saying to 
himself, " Though all men should be offended, yet will I never 
be offended " ? Is there no one here who, by his boisterous 
and misplaced zeal, has brought dishonor on the cause of 
Christ ? Is there no one here who, lor some time p^itft, has 
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.been following Christ afar off, in darkness, hardly knowing 
whether he shall number himself among the friends or the 
enemies of his Redeemer ? Is there no one here who, 
though cherishing a hope of acceptance with Christ, is found 
habitually in company with those who reject and revile him, 
and who yet never offers a word in favor of religion ? Is 
there no one here who has, by word and action, once, twice, 
thrice, brought dishonor on the profession which he has made, 
who is fast sinking under the power of temptation, and deny- 
ing the Lord that bought him ? Professor of religion, thoti 
art the man to whom this sermcm is addressed. 
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" NeITHEB prat I FOB THESE ALONE, BUT FOB THEM ALSO THAT SHALL 
BELIETE ON MB THROUGH THEIB WOBD ; THAT THET ALL MAT BE ONE, 

AS THOU, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also^may 

BE one in us, that THE WORLD MAY BELIETE THAT THOU HAST 
SENT ME." 

John xYiL 20, 21. 

These words form a portion of that memorable prayer 
offered up by our Lord in the company of his disciples, on 
the night that preceded his crucifixion. They were uttered 
just before he proceeded to the garden of Gethsemane, 
whilst his mind was deeply impressed with the thought that 
before another sun should set, his work on earth would be 
finished, and the sacrifice for our sins offered up. The senti- 
ments of the text, then, come to us clothed with all the author- 
ity of the last message from a dying Friend. They express 
to us the last wish of the Redeemer, and teswsh us the nature 
of those blessings which, at that solemn hour, he most earn- 
estly craved in behalf of those for whom he was about to die. 
There must be in these words, then, something specially wor- 
thy of our prayerful attention. Let ys endeavor to ascertain 
their mesuiing, and draw from it such lessons of instruction 
as are most appropriate to our present condition. 

Let us inquire, in the first place, For whom was this prayer 
offered ? 

And here, at the commencement, we are met by the fact 
that this prayer of our Lord is remarkable for one striking 
peculiarity. Its object is definite and exclusive. The pro- 
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pitialory work of Christ wiis WTOught for the whole world, 
the whole race of Adam. Tills prayer, on the contrary, was 
offered for only a part of that race. He himself declares, 
" I pray for them ; I pray not for the world, but for ihem that 
thou hasl given me out of the world." Al first, the Redeemei 
seems to have pray«d for the apostles who immediately sur 
rounded him, or, at most, for those who had, up to that time 
become his disciples. " Those whom tliou hast given me '. 
have kept, and none of them is lost hut the son of perdition-' 
As, however, he proceeds, his supplications become more 
general, until he includes within the scope of his iutercei 
noi only the apostles, but all tliose who, through their word, 
should believe on him in all coming time. 

We perceive, then, that while our Lord excludes the world 
from any interest in this particular prayer, he includes, within 
the number of those for whom he supplicates, certain persona 
taken out of the world. These two classes of mankind ore 
placed in distinct opposition to each other. Those denomi- 
nated the world, are not those for whom he prays. Those for 
whom he prays arc not of the world. The peculiarity of 
character which designates this latter class of persons, and 
which distinguishes them from the world, is frequently alluded 
to in this last discourse of our Lord, in terms that cannot be 
misunderstood. They are those for whom a mcmBion is pre- 
pared in heaven ; with whom the Comforter shall abide for- 
ever ; with whom the peace of Clirist dwells : they are the 
branches of that vine of which Christ is the stem ; who keep 
his commandments and abide in his love ; who are chosen 
out of the world, therefore the world hateth them ; whom the 
Father loveth because they love Christ : ihey are those who 
have believed on him ; whom the Father hath given him out 
of the worid ; they have kept hb words, they are not of the 
world, even as Christ is not of the world ; the glory which 
the Father gives to Christ, Christ gives to them ; God loves 
them ; the love wherewith the Father loves the Son is in 
them ; Christ is in them, and he wills that they may be with 
him where he is, that tliey may behold his glory. 
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Such are the persons for whom Christ prays. Such are 
they for whom he supplicates that they may be one. Now, it 
is obvious that precisely equivalent terms to these are always 
used in the Scriptures with reference to the church of Christ 
The church is always represented to be a portion of the human 
race possessing the very moral attributes which our Savior, in 
the passages which I have quoted, enumerates. Thus the 
apostle Paul addresses his various epistles either to the churches, 
or to the saints, or to the church of Grod ; to them that are 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints. The church in 
any place, and the saints in that place, mean, with him, pre- 
cisely the same persons. 

The church is repeatedly denominated by the apostle Paul 
the lody of Christy and every individual believer is a member 
of the body of which Christ is the head. Thus Eph. 1 : 22. 
" He hath given him to be head over all things to the church, 
which is his body." Eph. 4 : 15. " That ye may grow up into 
him in all things which is the head, even Christ, from whom the 
whole body, fitly joined together, maketh increase of the body." 
Col. 1 : 18. " And he is the head of the body, the church." 
The illustration here used is precisely analogous to that 
derived from the relation of the vine and its branches. The 
idea in both cases is the same. That portion of matter which 
obeys my will, and is pervaded by my spirit, and partakes of 
my animal life, is a part of my body. So the members of the 
body of Christ are those who obey his will, are influenced by 
his spirit, and partake of his moral life. These, taken to- 
gether, form the church, which is his body. All the rest are 
of the world. It is this spirit of Christ dwelling in them that 
distinguishes them from other men. " In Christ Jesus, neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth any thing, but faith, 
that worketh by love." " If any man be in Christ Jesus, he 
is a new creature." " Christ has purchased the church of 
God with his own blood." " He loved the church, and gave 
himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it, that he 
might present it imto himself a glorious church, not having 
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Spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, bul ihal it should bo holy 
and wiihout blemish." All the members of such a church, 
being holy persons, must, of course, be happy in heaven. 
" Ye are come to Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to tite geneml assembly and 
church of the first-born which are written in heaven, and to 
God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect'" From these, and a multitude of passages such as 
these, it is evident thai the church of God is alwaj's spoken of 
in the New Testament, as the company of redeemed souls 
pervaded by the spirit of Christ, and that they are the persons 
of our race who possess exactly the same moral attributes as 
those for whom he prays that they may be one. They are 
the whole company of thoec who have come out from the 
world, who arc imited to Christ by a faith which worketh by 
love, who obey his commandments, and are laboring to be 
conformed to his likeness, that they may enter with him into 
his glory. Such are the children of men who form his spirit- 
ual body, and for whom he offered up hia intercessory prayer. 
In this statement we express no other truths than those 
which are fully revealed in other portions of tiie sacred Scrip- 
tures. The whole doctrine of conversion or regeneration is in 
perfect harmony with all thai we have above recited. Thus 
we are taught that the whole race of man has apostatized from 
God, is at enmity against him by wicked works, and is under 
the condemnation of his righteous law ; " for all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God." Our Father in heaven, 
moved by sovereign and abounding grace, has provided for all 
men a way of pardon and reconciliation through the merits, 
obedience, and intercession of hia well-boloved Son. " God 
so loved the world thot he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, bul have ever- 
lasting life. The offer of pardon and everlasting life is freely 
tfwde to every individual of our race, on the condition that he 
truly re|>ent of his sins, receive by faiih the Lord Jcaua 
Cfartst, aad nuuDtaiii & life of holy obedience. The commit 
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sion which he gave to his disciples, when he ascended, was in 
these impressive words : ^^ Gro ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature. He that belie veth^ and is baptized, 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.^' 
Whenever an individual of our race accepts of these terms of 
salvation, and by faith yields up his whole nature in love and 
obedience to Christ, he becomes a new creature, the Holy Spirit 
takes up his abode in the renewed soul, working in it that 
which is well pleasing to God ; God, for Christ's sake, pardons 
his sins, and receives the returning prodigal as a well-beloved 
son. The man becomes an heir of Grod and a joint heir with 
Christ ; he is delivered from the slavery of sin, and ^^ has his 
fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life." Henceforth, 
being influenced by the spirit of Christ, he is no more of the 
world, as Christ is not of the world. He was a sinner ; he is 
now a saint. He was an enemy of God ; he is now a child of 
God. He brought forth the fruits of the flesh ; he now brings 
forth the fruits of the Spirit He was under condemnation; 
now " there is a crown of righteousness laid up for him, and 
for all who love the appearing of the Lord Jesus Christ." 

Such, then, is the character which the New Testament 
ascribes to the individual disciples of Christ All, then, by 
partaking of his spirit, are united to him, and form a part of 
that spiritual body which is his church. Every one who 
possesses this moral character is a member of this body. The 
rest of mankind, by what name soever they may be known 
among men, are of the world, and are not of the church. 
The term churchy you perceive, properly and originally desig- 
nates a class of persons possessing a particular moral charac- 
ter, precisely as the term world designates a class possessing 
an opposite character ; the one being precisely equivalent to the 
term saints^ and the other to the term sinners. Thus all those, 
in the times of the apostles, who, in the sense that I have 
described, were disciples of Christ, were spoken of as members 
of the church. "Having put on the new man, which is 
renewed in knowledge after the image of him that created him. 
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there was no more either Greek or Jew, ctrcumciaion or 
uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond, or free," that is, aU 
human distinctiona were abolished, and " ClirisI was all and ia 
all." Thus, in the same manner, in every other age, all that 
[Mrtion of living men who have turned from sin to holiness, and 
are new creatures in Christ Jesus, are the church of God in 
the world, at that particular period. Thus, also, in a smaller 
society of men, in a nation, or city, or even a family, those 
who are the disciples of Christ are the church of God in that 
society. Thus all, in all ages, who have ever lived upon earth, 
and been received into glory, tc^ether with tliose who now by 
patient continuance in well-doing, are making their calling and 
election sure, the church militant below, with the church tri- 
umphant above, constitute " the general assembly and church 
of the firet-bom." And, when the mystery of redemption shall 
have been finished, and Christ shall have collected home all hia 
lansomed ones into his house not made with hands, then the body 
of Christ shall be completed, and one church — the multitude 
which no man can number — shall surround the throne of God, 
singing, with one voice, the song of Moses and the Lamb, 
saying, " Thou hast redeemed us to God hy thy blood, and 
made us kings and priests to our God ; " " Salvalion, and glory, 
and honor, and power, unto Him that silteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb forever and ever." 

Such, then, is the simple notion of the chureh of Chris), as it 
is presented to its in the New Testament It is a term used to 
designate a class of persons possessing a peculiar moral char- 
acter, right affections towards God and their fellow-men. 
Whoever poseesaes these moral atfections belongs to this class, 
or is n member of this chureh, no mailer by what other pecu- 
liarities he may be distinguished. Whoever is destitute of 
these moral attributes is not a member of this church, or does 
not belong to this class, no matter by what name he may be 
callpd, or what profession soever he may have assumed 

But, il may l« said, this truly is the conception of the 
ehurcbi as it exists in the mind of Him tliat aearcheth the 
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heart The Lord knoweth them that are his. But there is not 
in us this knowledge. We can ibnn no such church. What, 
then, is the scriptural idea of the church as it actually exists 
here upon earth ? Let us proceed to answer this question. 

In the first place, then, I think it must be obyioos that if tlus 
be the pure and original idea of a church, it must lie at the 
foundation of every practical and visible manifestatioa of it 
which we are authorized to constitute among men. We are 
not omniscient, and therefore canned organize a church which 
jphall inevitably include every true disciple, and exclude every 
one who is not a disciple. We are, however, boond to use, for 
this purpose, all the means of discrimination which the Holy 
Spirit has given us, honestly endeavoring, to the utmost of our 
power, to render the church visible coextensive with Ae 
church invisible. The model is placed before us; and, 
though we are unable to attain to perfect conformity with it, 
we should labor to attain to as perfect a confonm^ as our 
limited knowledge will permit. 

I remark, secondly, Christ has commanded all his true 
disciples to come out from the world, by making sm open and 
avowed profession of their attachment to him. He has 
appointed a solemn rite, by the reception of which this pro- 
fession is to be made. But, as there must be some authority 
under which this rite is administered, so that no other, if 
possible, than true disciples may be admitted to it, Christ has 
committed this authority to those who are already disciples. 
By these, every one who wishes to come out from the world, 
and profess his faith in Christ, is to be received into the num- 
ber of visible disciples. 

Again : Christ has appointed a solemn rite, in memory of 
his atoning death, which his disciples are commanded, from 
time to time, to celebrate. This second rite, like the other, is 
to be administered to those who are members of his body and 
partakers of his spirit. The meaning of it is, that they, in 
partaking of it, profess to be one with him, and one with each 
other. As none have a right to partake of this ordinance but 
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true believeis, Christ has auihorized the disciples themselves 
to odniit lu il such peraoos as give evidence of faith ia ium, 
and lo exclude fiv>ro tbeir fellowship all those in wboni the 
evidences of piety are wanting. 

And, besides all this, rcligiui is intinistcl; coooected with 
the social principles of our nature. Id our n'artiire against ^a, 
and our endeavors after holiness, we are gieatiy assisted bj 
the sympathy of our brethren. It is oaiural that those whoae 
hopes and fears, whose joys and sorrows, are similar, should 
aasociate together, that they may strengiheo their faith by 
fntlemoj communion with each other. 

A^in : it is made the duty of every disciple of Christ lo 
extend (he spiritual reign of bis Master- He must hold forth 
the word of life, bear testimony against whatever is sinful, and 
devote himself to the work of saving men from the destructioa 
which awaits the ungodly. Christ devoted himself to the labor 
of uitceasing benevolence ; and we are disciples of Christ in 
jiut BO for OS we follow his ejmmple. Much of this labor can 
be carried on only by associated efibrt. Men earnestly 
engaged in such an undertaking will naturally unite with each 
other for the purpose of more successfully accompUshittg the 
object to which each one has consecrated himself. 

For such reasons as these, our Lord has tauglit us that his 
^aciples in any place should form themselves into fraternal 
•ocieties. The object of such societies is purely spiritual. He 
oidy has a right to belong to them who is a member of the 
body of Christ ; and the reason for which he unites himself 
with titcm is, that Ite may do the will of Clirist more perfectly. 
A society thus formed is a church. It has nothing to do with 
any other ossoclaiion, nor has any other association any thing 
to do with it. Its laws and its authority are all derived from 
Christ, who is Its head. It is composed of those who are "a 
cboeeD generation, a royal priesthood, a holy tiadon, a |>ecu- 
liar people — ihat they should sliow forth tlie praises of Him 
that hath called them out of darkness into bis inarvcUuus 
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From what we have said, it is evident that such a society as 
tiiis is designed for action. There are things to be done by 
the members as a community. All are not, however, endowed 
with powers for doing the same things. Each one must labor 
according to liis several ability. Hence the necessity for some 
form of organization, and for the creation of such a system of 
agencies as is commonly called a government, and for such laws 
as shall prescribe the duties, privileges, and responsibilities of 
each member. It, however, hardly need to be remarked that 
the organization of such a society should be exceedingly sim- 
ple. The sole object of the association is to aid us in making 
other men, as well as ourselves, holy. This surely can demand 
no very complicated arrangements. Whatever we find in any 
ecclesiastical organization which is not directly productive of 
this object, whether it be innocent or noxious, can claim no 
sanction either from the precepts of Christ or his apostles. 

The question, however, may be asked. What is the form 
of government which Christ has ordained for these various 
communities of Christians ? I answer, I do not perceive in 
the New Testament any directions on this subject I see there 
mention made of pastors, or religious teachers, who were to 
preach the word, and be examples to the flock ; and deacons, 
whose office it was to distribute the charities of the disciples. 
But how these were to be appointed, or what was to be the 
form of the ruling authority, has not been authoritatively made 
known to us. I see nothing in the New Testament which 
would prevent any community of Christians from adopting any 
form of church government which they may esteem most for 
their edification. The forms which have been adopted, have, 
in fact, been very analogous to those which have . obtained in 
civil society. All of these are allowable. Each one of them 
has various points of excellence. One may be better adapted 
to the habits and associations of one company of disciples, and 
another to another. But neither of them can, in my opinion, 
claim any divine authority. One of them is as acceptable to 
the Master as the. other, if it be administered as much to his 
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glory and the fidificaiion of those who hove chosen to adopt it 
Of one thing, however, we may be certain. The form of 
govemmeat is not the church of Christ, any more than a 
republican constituiiou is the people of the United States, or a 
nuinarch^ the people of Great Britain. The people existed 
before the constitution, and the true church, the body of Christ, 
existed before the establishment of any ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. The church is tlie body of sincere disciples ; the form 
of govcmmeul 'n the maimer in which tliey hare chosen to 
administer the laws of Christ in their intercourse with each 
other. The true disciples of Christ, who, in any place, hold 
forth the word of life, and are examples to the world, would, 
in the most important sense, be the church in that place, 
without any ecclesiastical organization whatever. Those who 
were destitute of hb spirit, and were living to themselves, 
would not be hij church, but the world ; no matter how per- 
fect, or how time-honored, may be the form of organization 
under which they may have been associated. 

Now, if this be true, it is evident that the church of Christ 
must be sometliing quite unlike any visible association existing 
on earth. The qualifications which unite a man to the real 
church are moral dispositions, of which man can but imper- 
fectly take cognizance. Organizations, called by the name of 
Christ, have frequently been formed, from which every true 
disciple ia deliberately excluded. Societies calling them- 
selves churches have loo often become synagogues of Satan, 
and haters of all that is good. But iwmes cannot alter things, 
nor can the designations of men make him a member of the 
body of Christ, of whom Christ himself has said, " 1 never knew 
you : depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity." He ia a 
member of the church who is a penitent and believing disciple 
of Christ. Ha is no member of the church who ia not such a 
disciple, no matter hy what nnmo he may be called. 

Thus Christendom is not the Church of Christ. By ihja 
term we genemlly designate those nations which acknowledge 
the Bible to be a revelation from God, and havo forsaken the 
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idoktiy and {>aganisin in which they had in former tiines bera 
educated. Among these millions, a great number of the 
members of the church may be found ; but these natioiis are 
not the church, for they contain multitudes who have no hope, 
and are without God in the world* For the same reason, the 
religion of Christ cannot recognize such a thing as a national 
church. Such a church, if consistent, admits to its communion 
every citizen of 4he nation. But the qualificaticMis for admission 
to the church are entirely unlike those of citizensh^. To be a 
member of the church, a man must be a member of the body 
of Christ, while the mere accident of birth within its territory 
entitles him to the privileges of citizenship. No being but 
Christ himself can alter the conditions of admissiQn to his 
church. For man to assume such an authority, would be 
acknowledged as impious, if the frequent contemplation of the 
wrong had not blinded us to its real moral character. By 
what right, in the times of the apostles, could the emperor 
'have enacted that every Roman citizen should bo a member 
di the church of Christ ? And it is obvious that a govern- 
ment possesses no higher authority over the church of Christ 
at the present day, than at any preceding period. Religion 
is, and ever has been, the intercourse which the spirit of 
man holds with the unseen and uncreated Spirit ; and with it 
no created being has any conceivable right to interfere. 

Nor, again, can any one of the sects into which the disciples 
<^ Christ are divided, claim for itself the exclusive title (^ the 
Christian church. What sect can claim that all of its mem- 
bers are the unfeigned disciples o£ Christ, and that all without 
its pale are reprobates ? What sect of the Christian church is 
00 distinguished by a holy life, by abounding self-denial, by 
victory over the world, and by universal charity, that, in the 
sight of God or man, it can dare to claim such a preeminence ? 
The sect which approached most nearly to the spirit of the 
Master, would be the last to indulge in so arrogant an assump- 
tion. Let any man take tlie New Testament in his hand, and, 
seleoting those passages which describe and define the -charac- 
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ter of a disciple of Clirist, e::3iiitae ihe fruits of the Spirit 
which are produced by the diflbrent dcnomioalions of Chria- 
tians with which he is acquainted, and he must be sadly binaed 
by prejudice, if he does not perceive in all of them, as com- 
miuiities, a lamentable deficiency of spiritual religion ; while 
it will be strange if he do not discover, among them ail, some 
of those who are honestly strivmg, according to their koowl- 
edge, lo do the will of C)irLst from the heart. True piety, 
membership of the church universal, includes all of no sect ; it 
excludes all of no sect ; but in every sect, as in every nation, 
" he that feareth God is accepted of him." While, however, 
I say this, I by no means would assert that differences in 
religious opinitHi arc matters of no importance ; or tliat any 
one is forbidden, by the principles of charity, from proclaiming, 
in all faithfulness and love, whatever he believes to be true. 
All truth is good, for it comes from God ; and all error is evil, 
for it is derived from the fountain of evil. But, while this is 
granted, we should still remember, that it liaa not been given to 
us to determine, in any particular case, what is the degree of 
ignorance or error which shall exclude a man from the king- 
dom of heaven. If he bear in his life the fruits of the Spirit, 
we know that the Spirit of God must dwell with him, and ws 
know ihal, whatever be his errors, they ore not, in his particular 
case, fatal. This does not render his error the less erroneous, 
nor does it prove tliat the same degree of error would be consist- 
ent with salvation in the case of another. The admission thttt 
his heart may be right, while his opinions_ are wrong, does not 
make trie what b false ; but il does furnish a reason why, 
notwiihsltuidipg his errors, we should honor the spirit of Christ, 
wherever we discover it, and by aU Cliristian means strive to 
leacb him (he way of God more perfectly. 

Hence, I think that we greatly err, if, in our efforts to extend 
the kingdom of Christ, we confine our interests to the sect 
lo which we happen lo belong; as though it were alone, or 
eveo by way of eminence, the company of true disciples. 
Tbft lungdom of Christ is exteoded as the number of true 
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believers is increased, aad as new members are added to his 
spiritual body, and in no other manner. Hence we should 
rejoice unfeignedly in the progress of true piety in any sect, 
and by any sect ; and we should, by such means as are in our 
power, strive to promote it To oppose it, or to undervalue 
it, because it is not the work of the sect with which we are 
connected, is unchristian and selfish. If a man cast out 
devils in the name of Christ, we ^ould imitate our Master's 
example, and forbid him not, because he foUoweth not with 
us. The Christian's watchword should ever be, Grace, mercy, 
and peace, be multiplied unto all them that love the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In this spirit should we labor, in this spirit 
should we pray, and in this spirit should we rejoice in every 
event which advances the cause of true godliness among men. 
Again, as I have intimated before, the church of Christ is a 
totally different thing from any form of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. The various forms of church government are merely 
accidents ; the church can exist in connection with any of them, 
as it existed anterior to any of them. Nor have the two ideas 
any essential or necessary connection. The external organ- 
ization represents the union of men with each other; the 
church of Christ represents the spiritual union of men to 
Christ, who is the head. The two ideas may come practically 
into diametrical opposition. It is very possible to construct an 
organization by which men may be held together under a 
particular name, and which will pledge them to uphold par- 
ticular doctrines, and unite in the performance of particular 
rites, even for a long succession of ages. This organization 
may continue after the last vestige of true piety, and every 
distinctive feature of spiritual Christianity has perished from 
among them. Such is the fact, at the present moment, among 
inany of the nations denominated Christian. In many parts 
of what is called Christendom, the very words of Christ are 
kept from the people ; the doctrines of the cross are a griev- 
ous offence, and the preaching of the gospel has been made 
the occasion of persecution of which the heathen would be 
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ashamed ; and this peraecution has been exched by eccleri- 
aslica itwmsclves, bearing the name of Christ, aud claiming to 
be the succesaon of the apostles. If, then, an orgonizalioD 
may unite men under the mune of Christianity, while it culti- 
voles inveterate hostility to the very leachinga of Christ, — if, 
while it claims to be (lie church of Christ, it persecutes unto 
the death the true members of bis body, — this organization and 
the church of Christ, must be, as 1 tiave said, essentially diOer- 
ent communities. Nor do these remarks apply exclusively to 
any particular form of ecclesiastical organization. The same 
lactB have at different times occurred in llie history of them 
all ; oad they will occur again, until men shall have learned 
dmt Christianity exists not in riles, but in the temper of heart 
lo God ; not in the letter, but in the spirit. 

And 1 may add, that 1 do not perceive in what manner any 
peculiar form of organization can be of special advanlago 
more than anotlicr to the cause of true religion. Some forms 
have, I grant, a greater power of association than others, and 
are better able to transmit names and creeds, and conformity 
to external rites, from one age to another. But lion any ons 
of them any power whatever to implant in the heart of rallen 
Rtan the principle of holiness ? to translate a soul from the 
kingdom of Satan into the kmgdom of Christ, and muko it, by 
the renewing of the Holy Spirit, a men^r of the body of 
Christ? If not, in what respect con any of them advanM 
the real interests of the cause of Christ? Of what vuluo i» 
the power to retain the form, when there is no powor lu rvtnin 
the suhstaoce ? Of what use is it to bedeck iho corpMt with 
the habiliments of life, when the spirit has dvpurlud I I grunt 
that a sect possessing no general ajul central urganixation 
niut fall to piccoB as soon as the animating spirit of piaty hu 
left it. And is it not belter that it aliould fall lu piecm f If 
the body bo dead, let it be buried ; it will otberwiw beoonut 
B source of corruption. A company of nw.n, calling thorn* 
aelTM ChriBtians, deAitute of the spirit of Christ, aro not of 
ChnM, biU.of the world. They bduog sot U) Christ ; why 
SO* 
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should they wear his livery, and, hy being false witnesses for 
him, lead immortal souls to destruction ? The cause of Christ 
and the welfare of man demand that they be disbanded. 
** Let them be divided in Jacob and scattered in Israel." Let 
the displeasure of God be seen to rest upon them. But let 
them not hold the form of godliness while they deny its 
power ; and, while they profess to be witnesses for Christ, by 
their conduct declare that they are living without God in the 
world. And I cheerfully accept this alternative with respect 
to the sect with which I am connected. If it be not a pious 
sect, earnestly engaged in the work of promoting the cause 
of true godliness, as a distinct organization, it must perish. 
It is better that it should. " If the salt have lost its savor, it 
is meet that it be cast out, and trodden under foot of men." 
The sole object for which a visible church is organized, 
is to advance the cause of Christ by rendering men more 
holy ; if it accomplish not this object, it is an offence which 
ought to be removed, a moral nuisance which ought to be 
abated. The principle which I thus apply to my own sect, 
I may, as I hope, without offence, apply to every other sect 
of the Christian church. 

In making these remarks, I shall not, I presume, be mis- 
understood. I speak here as the advocate of no sect, but as, 
I believe, in the true spirit of universal Christianity. In 
addressing you, young gentlemen, I am of no sect. Never, 
since I have been an instructor, — nay, I might, with truth, go 
farther, — have I uttered a word with the conscious intention 
of proselyting you to the denomination of which I am a 
member. I have no right to use what little influence I may 
possess, as an instructor, for such a purpose. You have all 
your own religious preferences, as you are connected with 
the different persuasions of Protestant Christianity. We 
would have you enjoy these preferences to the uttermost; 
and in this institution you have, from the beginning, enjoyed 
them to the uttermost, not as a favor, but as an inalienable 
right. We would say to you all, Searpl) th© Scriptures, each 
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one for himself; Bnd, by the exercise of your own under- 
sbindings, ascertain what is ihe truth which Jeaus Chriat has 
revealed to us. Having done this, unite yourselves, if you 
have not yet done it, to that sect whose belief and practice 
seem most in harmony with the teachings of the holy oracle. 
UndcraiaDd what j'ou profess, and be always ready, as intelli- 
gent men, to give to others a reason of your faith. Bui 
guard yourselves against the notion that your sect is, in any 
exclusive sense, the church of Christ, or that, in any special 
sense, it imbodics the heirs of heaven or the favorites of God, 
Reverence, and love, and imitate real piety, wherever you 
may find it. Your great distinction is not that you are a 
member of this or of that sect, but that you are a child of 
God,and an humble, self-deny ingdiscijilo of the blessed Savior. 
Study, by all the n^eans in your power, to advance tlie cause 
of truth and holiness among men ; and rejoice as mucli and 
as truly to witness the prosperity of religion among other 
sects aa in your own. This, if I imderatand it, is the spirit of 
real, universal Christianity. Tiiis is the spirit exemplified by 
Him who camo to seek and to save them that were lost ; who 
died to create in us a new life ; and who accepts the worship 
of all who worship him in sincerity and truth. 

And, finally, let tliis discussion teach us that our connection 
with a particular sect is no evidence whatever that we are 
members of the church of Christ. Sects are of human 
origin, the work of man, and by the will of man are wo 
admitted to them. The disciple of Christ is bom, not of the 
will of man, but of God. The church at Christ is composed 
exclusively of those that are new crenliires in Christ Jesus, 
who are crucified to the world, and are living by faith in 
JesuB Christ. Let us not Ihcn deceive ourselves by living 
contented with any mere profossion of Christianity. Against 
this fatal and most common error, our Lord has specially 
forewarned us. '^ Not every one tliiit wiilh unlu mr. I.onl, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he tlint 
doeth tho will of my Fatbor who is in heaven." " Mony 
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will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not pr(^h« 
esicd in thy name, and in thy name cast out devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works ? And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you ; depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity.'' Let us, then, look far beyond our pro- 
fession, and try ourselves by the temper of our hearts. " We 
must judge ourselves if we would not be condemned.'' It is 
moral character alone which unites us to Christ ^ It is the 
indwelling of the Spirit which creates us the children of Grod. 
And if that Spirit dwell not in us, whatever be our profes- 
sion, at the great day we shall be cast out as reprobates. 



THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 



John iTil. 2D, 21. 

Having, in iho previoua discourse, attemptod to define the 
character of the church of Christ, I proceed to inquire into 
the nature of that unity for whicli the Redeemer, in the text, 
makes supplication. 

Does this unity consist in identity of knowledge ? Plainly 
not. The disciples of Christ difier in this respect as much 
as other men. In the school of Christ are to be found (lie 
child, whose intellect has bul just begun to unfold itself, and lh9 
sage, to whose teachings nations listrjo with reverence ; iho 
sai-age, who has not yet heard even the name of science, and 
the philosopher, whose discoveries have filled the world with 
his renown. Nor is ihis true alone of human knowledge. 
There are to be found in ihe church of Christ believcre, tho 
eyes of whose understandings have been but intcly opened 
upon Ihe wonderful truths of redeeming love, as well ns thow 
w)io, by the habitual contemplation of the doctrines of the 
omBH, have arrived at the stature of perfect men in Chri«t 
Jcaus. It is obvious that inasmuch as piety is a loni|>er of 
heart, it may exist amid every variety and with nvcry dogreo 
of spiritual knowledge. It cannot, therefore, be in idnnlity 
of knowledge that the unity spoken of in the text consiHls. 

Does this unity consial in identity of opioion on all tho 
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truths even of religion ? I answer again, Plainly not Direr- 
sity t£ knowledge, and of intellectual and spiritual culture, 
must, by necessity, produce differences of opinion. The light 
of the sun, always pure, always the same, is reflected in 
different colors, as it falk upon the differently orgeuuzed sur- 
faces of the objects which surround us. So, the same truth 
will be differently apprehended by men of unequal endow- 
ments, of dissimilar attainments, and of diversified opportuni- 
ties for spiritual cultivation. The apostle Paul, who had 
profited in the Jews' religion above many who were his equals, 
and had moreover drunk deeply at the wells of classical learn- 
ing, formed conceptions of divine truth very dissimilar to 
those of a Jew who had devoted his whole life to the traditions 
of the fathers, and whose intellectual thirst had been slaked 
only at the streams which trickled, in muddy obscurity, from 
the cisterns of rabbinical logomachy ; altfaou^ both of them 
might have truly submitted themselves to the teaching of 
Jesus. Every thing, as the schoolmen have said, is received 
according to the nature of the recipient. Seed, under the 
proper conditions of warmth and moisture, will spring up and 
bear fruit any where ; but the vegetation will be more vig<^- 
ous, and the fruit richer and more abundant, in the well-tilled 
field than on the stony and neglected heath. 

But this is not all. The truths which are essential to salvap 
tion are revealed to us in the Bible with indubitable deameas. 
But, beyond these, there is much knowledge at which we 
would gladly arrive, which has not been revealed, and con- 
cerning which, we may £[>rm opinioQS, and nothing more than 
opinions. On such subjects as these, it is not remarkable that 
different opinions should be formed by men of dissimilar 
degrees of knowledge and great variety of intellectual cul- 
ture. And, still more, the Bible generally reveals to us facts; 
while the dieory of these facts is commonly unrevealed. 
When men form theories for the purpose of explaining truth, 
they will form them in harmony with their previous habits 
of thought. Of these various theories, in explanation of a 
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{MTlicular fiu:t, but cMte, at best, can be iiue, and meet likely all 
of ibein will be false, aince It is ver? difGcull for man le dis- 
cover what God has seen fit to cooceai. To illustrate my 
meaning by a single case : The BiUe reveals to us the fact of 
mao's universal sinfulness, and of a conoeclioD between this 
nnfiilness and the sin of our firat parens. This is all that it 
behoves us lo know. This is sufficient to show the necessity 
of a »-ay of aalvalitm by grace. This granted, all the doc- 
trines that flow from it assume their poadon by the necessity 
of reoaoo, no less than by the teaching of revelation. But 
Uie precise manner in which man at first becomes a sinner, 
and the manner in which our moral conslitution has been 
afiected by the sin of Adam, have not, thai 1 know of, been 
any where revealed ; end yet, on these questions, how many 
VBlumes have been written, how many controversies witged, 
and bow much ammosity excited I All men who receive the 
Bible as a revelation from heaven must agree as to the 
revealed &ct ; but they nnay all dltTer among themselves in 
respocl to the unrevealed theory. And yet it Is in respect to 
this tmrevealed theory that they have so fiercely insisted upon 
uniformity of opinion. The same remarks apply with equal 
force to the controversies which have been waged respecting 
the doctrines of the sovereignly of God and the free agency of 
man. It is evident, then, that the unity of the church of God 
does not consist in identity of belief in matters of opinion. 

Does the unity of the Christian church consist in uniformity 
of practice, even in roatleiB strictly religious ? I answer 
again. Clearly not This uniformity of practice did not exist 
even in apostolic times, and under the preaching of insipired 
teacbeia themselves. There was seen in the church at Rome 
considerable diversity of practice. "One believed that ho 
■night cat all things, another would eat only herbs." " One 
man esteemed one day above another, another esteemed every 
day alike." So, in the church at Corintli, there were some 
who, knowing tliat the whole system of mythology was a 
childish absurdity, could, without o0bac«, eU the flesh of <ui 
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animal that had been killed in sacrifice to an idol; others, 
whose minds were not freed from early associations, refused to 
do it. In other churches, again, there were those who believed 
that the rite of circumcision should be observed for the sake 
of expediency ; others wholly rejected it The apostle Paul 
by no means condemned these differences of opinion or of 
practice. He merely taught that every one should be fully 
persuaded in his own mind, and that, whatever might be his 
practice, he should observe it, because he believed that, in so 
doing, he would be most acceptable to God. He held forth 
the principle by which every disciple of Christ must be 
governed, — " No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself ; " and allowed every man to apply it to his own case, 
in- matters of this kind, as his own understanding and con- 
science should direct. I do not perceive any other manner in 
which an intelligent moral agent, accountable to Grod, can be 
guided in the path of his duty. 

In the Scriptures, the principles which should govern us in 
our relations to God, and in our essential relations to man, are 
clearly made known. It is required of us, that honestly, and 
in the fear of God, we govern our lives in conformity to them. 
But among the varieties of human character and education, and 
amid the exigencies of human condition, it is not possible that 
all men should apply these principles in the same manner and to 
the same things. The revealed will of Grod may seem to one 
man to render obligatory a course of action, as in the case of the 
Romans alluded to, which to another seems indifferent Hence, 
if each one obeys what he believes to be the will of God, 
there must arise diversity of practice. The moral law teaches 
that, in these cases, where nothing is definitely prescribed, 
each one do, from the heart, what he believes to be com- 
manded, or, in the words of the apostle, that every one be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. And the same apostle 
teaches us that, on account of these differences of practice, " na 
one should judge his brother, and no one should set at nought 
his brother, since we must all appear before the judgment 
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seat of Christ, and it is to the Master alone that ei'ery one of 
us standelh or falletli. 

Hence it will appear, that since the unity of the Christian 
church allows of all these difierencea both in opinion and 
practice, it presupposes the fiill enjoyment of the right of pri- 
vate judgment It imposes upon us no obligation to believe 
according to the decisions of councils or synods, or ministers 
or prelates, or ihe sect, or party, to which we belong. What 
God requires us to believe, lie has clearly made known to the 
understanding of each one of us, and what is left to our own 
inferences is not a matter for tlie dictation of our fellow-tnen. 
In ihc concerns of religion, no created beings can interpose 
between the soul and God ; nor can any combinaion of men, 
without daring impiety, either add to or take from aught that 
God has commanded. With these views, the disciple of Christ 
unites himself with that community of Christians whose views 
harmonize most nearly with his own. He unites with Ihem, 
in preference to others, because hi.s belief and practice are in 
conformity with theirs ; but he neither believes a doctrine nor 
performs a duty because he has united with them. Neither his 
sect nor his church can impose upon him any duty which the 
Master has not imposed. The point of union with each other 
b not obedience to ecclesiastical authority, but a similar under- 
standing of the commands of the Master who is head over all. 

The unity of the cliurch of Christ cannot proceed from 
without ; it must proceed from within. We cannot, with a good 
conscience towards God, either believe or act as our fellow- 
men shall direct ; but we must believe what our intellect 
leaches us to be true, and do what our conscience, enlightened 
by the revelation from God, declares to be right. Nor, if wo 
should choose to disobey this elementary instinct of our moral 
nature, could we by this suicidal sacfifice attain to unity. 
Suppose we choose to surrender our intellect and conscience 
into the hands of ecclesiastical teachers, — what teachere shall 
we select f Those who claim the right to exercise donunion 
fcrtwr our feith, differ among tbenwctvea as widely as we should 
31 
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differ by the exercise of private judgment. We should gain 
nothing by the change ; while, in submitting our conscience to 
man, we have bowed down to the creature instead of the 
Creator. Nay, more : if our Christian brethren, whether they 
be clergy or laity, assume authority over our conscience, and 
demand that we shall believe or act, in matters of religion, 
because they have so enacted, and not because Christ has 
commanded it, they are guilty of lording it over God's heritage, 
and their conduct merits nothing but contempt and detestation. 

We inquire, then. In what does the unity of the church, 
spoken of in the text, really consist ? I answer. It consists in 
identity of moral affections, in a right temper of heart towards 
Grod and towards our fellow-men. After what I have said in 
the preceding discourse, a few remarks will suffice to illustrate 
this part of our subject. 

I have said that every member of the true church of Christ 
is a member of the body of Christ, and is pervaded by the 
spirit of Christ. The Spirit of God dwells in his heart, influ- 
encing him to do those things, and to exercise those affections, 
that are well pleasing to God. " If a man have not the spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his." " And as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God." There is, then, 
one infinite, all-wise, and all-holy Spirit to lead them all ; there 
is in every one of them a disposition to be led by that Spirit. 
They must, then, all be taught alike ; they must cherish the 
same moral affections, and be conformed to the same image — 
the image of Christ, who is the head. Identity of moral 
character, then, flows by necessity from renewal of heart and 
sanctification of the spirit ; without which no man can be a 
disciple of Jesus Christ. 

Those who are taught by the Spirit of God have the same 
moral affections to God. They look up to him as a reconciled 
Father in Christ Jesus ; to him they joyfully surrender up their 
affections and their will ; they desire that not their will, but his,' 
should be done ; they mourn over their past sins and their 
present misdoings ; and, looking for pardon through his well- 
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beloved Son, earnestly, and ubove all tilings, desire to be deliv- 
ered from the power of evil, and to be made perfect in holiness. 
" They have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear, 
but the spirit of adoption, whereby they cry, Abba, Father." 

TTiose who are (aught of the Spirit have the same afFectiona 
towards men. There is implanted In their bosoms the spirit of 
imivcrsal love. All men are their brethren — brethren for 
whom Christ died ; and " if he laid down his life for us," his 
spirit leaches us that " we ought lo lay down our lives for the 
brethren." The pen of inspiration has delineated ihc fea- 
tures of thai temper towards man which dwells in the heart 
of every disciple of Christ, without which, whatever be our 
profession, we are as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
" Charily aufferelh long and is kind, charity envieth not, charity 
veunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
un8c«mly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, Ibinketh 
no evil, rejoicelh not in iniquity, but rejoiccth in the truth; 
beureth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
cndureih all things." Such is the temper towards man which 
the Holy Spirit creates in the heart of every disciple of Christ. 

Again ; the spirit of Christ proposes the same object of living 
for every true member of his body. The believer has been 
redeemed, not with corruptible things, but with the precious 
biood of Christ, AH were dead, and " Christ died for all, that 
wp, which live, should not live unto ouiBelves, but unto him 
which died for us and rose again." By the principle of gml- 
itude, then, as a redeemed sinner, no less ilian of original duty 
as a creature of God, he is under obligation lo consecroto all 
tliat he possesses, and all that he is, lo the cause of Christ. 
His object of hfe is not to secure lo himself the honors, or 
ploHsures, or riches, or power of tlie present life ; but to con- 
tend against ail sin, and advance the whole race, as well as 
liimec'lf, in all goodness, 8o iliat llie will of Ood may be done 
on c«rth as it is in heaven. 

Such, tlicn, is the manifesiaiion of the Spirit in ov<'iy 
reoewed aoul. Such is ibe peculiar type of character which 
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the religion pf the Bible creates aad cultivates in the heart of 
every one who is a member of the body of Chriat In all 
ages, these elements of character may be di^overed, wherever 
a man has been bprn of the Spirit It is in this respect that 
the church is one. These xnorsl dispositions unite together the 
saints of all ages, and nations, and of every variety of mental 
culture ; and also unite the church on earth to the ^^ general 
assembly and church of the first-bom who are written in 
heaven." That this type of character ever exists in perfection 
amid the ignorance and blindness of earth, of course, I do 
not assert. It was only realized without spot or blemish, in 
the Lamb of God who took away the sins of the world, and, 
by his perfect obedience and death, wrought out our redemp- 
tion. His disciples make nearer and nearer approaches to it 
as they make greater and greater attainments in holiness. But 
no one is a disciple of Christ who does not set the hdy 
example of his Master before him, and honestly, earnestly, and 
above all things else, strive, in the temper of his heart and the 
practice of his life, to be transformed into the same image. 

But, it may reasonably be asked, Does not such a temper 
of heart presuppose some identity of belief, and is not therefore 
a peculiar belief necessary to salvation ? I reply, It is evident 
that our affections must be the result of our knowledge. No 
man can come to God, unless he believe that there is a God. 
No man can love God as a Father, unless he have some suit- 
able conceptions of the character of Gx>d. No man can 
believe in Christ, unless he know what Christ has done for 
him. It is, therefore, evident that, unless there be a belief of 
the truth, there can never exist the affections which are its 
natural result. Fatal error begins where a man's belief on 
matters of religion is inconsistent with those tempers of heart 
which unite the soul to Christ. This point may not be the 
same in all persons, and under various circumstances of edu- 
cation and knowledge. God knows where it is for each one 
of us, but I do not know that he has revealed it to us. If 
we honestly, earnestly, and humbly seek for the truth, we 
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BhaJI never fal! into falal error. Hence, for a good and pious 
man to be lost, because he does not believe a particular doc- 
trine, is impossible. No ninn is lost simply because of his 
belief; but becauae lliat belief is of such a nature that it ia 
inconsisient with goodness and piety ; and because lio has 
Hinfully clung to his error, turning away from all the light 
which a cumpassionote God has thrown around him. 

But it may be well for us to examine this question by the 
light of history, and inquire whether it he the fact, that this 
identity of moral character has, in all ages, been mantfcaled in 
the lives of those whom the Bible designates as the children 
of God. Have those who have subjected themselves to the 
teachings of revelation, exhibited the same moral alTections to 
God, the same love to man, and the same unity of object? 

All these questions may, I think, be easily answered in the 
affirnjaiivo. A peculiar and unique form of chatacler is 
clearly lo be observed in all those who are called the children 
of God, from the beginning of tlie inspired record to the present 
nionient. It is totally unlike any form of character elsewhere 
to be observed ; it is derived from moral views which this 
world does not present ; it is not indigenous to our nature in 
its present lapsed condition ; it is every where similar to itself, 
and unlike the world around it ; and every where it reveals 
itself as the meet preparation for the society of that " city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God." 

T^kc, if you will, the example of Abraham. Observe the 
filial confidence in God, the profound and unhe8ila.ting submis- 
sion lo his will, which shone forth in the whole life of this 
venerable patriarch ; add to this, his meek and self-sacrificing 
love of peace, — though he was a man of Oriental loftiness of 
spirit, — and his interceding eamoatness in behalf of the doomed 
citid of the plain ; and you instantly recognize the elements 
of that character, which, under both the Old Testament and 
the New, deaignnte a man afl the friend of God, and an inher- 
iiHr of the glory thai shall be revealed. Make the allowance 
which belongs to dilTerence of ctmdition and culture, and you 
21* 
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observe the same moral affections goyerning the life of Mo9es, 
^^ who choee rather to suffer aiHiction with the people of Grod 
thaq to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a seascm ; ^' who, for forty 
years, bore with meekness the contradiction of his brethren in 
the wilderness, and refused the offei of being himself noiade a 
great nation, lest his people should be destroyed, and the name 
of Grod dishonored. You perceive the ^ same, or similar ele- 
ments, in the character of Samuel, the patriot seer ; of David) 
the warrior minstrel ; of Isaiah, the seraphic prophet, and of 
the other messengers of ^eaven, who recalled their country- 
men from the worship of idob, and revealed to them the hoU: 
ness and the compassion of the Grod of Abraham. 

And, besides this, the form oj^oioral character which these 
men exemplified has been the study of the godly through all 
subsequent time. Their trains of thought on other subjects 
have, for ages, been forgotten ; and could they be recalled, 
there would be scarcely any thing on earth with which they 
would now be in analogy. But the saint, walking in darkness, 
when every thing else has fidled him but the promise of Grod, 
still strengthens his faith by meditating upon the example of 
Abraham. The confessor, who has surrendered all for Christ, 
remembers the example of Moses, and is comforted. The 
penitent sorrowing for sin, and the b^lieyer rejoicing in Grod, 
can find no language Iq which he can so adequately pour 
forth the deep eipotions of his soul, as in that of Pavid and 
of Asaph. Thus the pious, in all ages, have jacknowledged 
themselves the children of those, who, under the coipparative 
darkness of ^distant dispensation, trusted in God ; and, in the 
consciousness of moral feeling identical with theirs, joyfully 
accepted the evidence that they were the followers of those 
" who, tlirough faith and patience, inherited the promises." 

Or take, for instance, the ages which intervened between 
the early period of the church and the Protestant reformationj 
and, amidst the darioiess which so IcMig brooded over our race, 
under the despotism of an ignorant, profligate, and apostate 
priesthood, you will find that Giod, even the^, did not leftv^ 
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himself without a witness. Scattered here and there, amidst 
the milliona of Christian idolaters, you might find the true 
Buccessors of the apostles — men wlio, following in (he footsteps 
of Christ, were renouncing the world, living for heaven, shed- 
ding around them the lustre of a holy example, and cherisliing 
in their heurta tlie true love of man. Such men as Bernard, 
Thomas a Kempis, Huss, Wickliffe, and the Waldensea of 
Piedmont, taking the word of God for the rule of their lives, 
nod ihc consolations of the gospel for the ground of their hope, 
handed down, through successive ages, the light of everlasting 
truth to those for whom was reserved the dawn of a brighter 
and more illustrious day. 

Since the reformation, the disciples of Christ have con- 
stituted for themselves different seels, as was natural, and 
without offence. On the various points upon which they have 
differed, there have arisen controversy, disputation, and fre- 
(]ucntly collision ; although this latter has almost always ori- 
ginated in the unchristian and oppressive union of the church 
with the Biate. But, not withstanding all this, the essentia , 
union of which I have spoken has been preserved among the 
true, not nominal, disciples of Christ, Where is the Protestant 
whose spirit has not been purified while listening to Ihe per- 
suasive piety and meek wisdom of Feneion, or whose knowl- 
edge of his own heart has not been extended, while its deep 
recesses have been explored by the searching eloquence o( 
Maasillon f What member of the whole church of Christ has 
not trodden in the steps of the " Pilgrim " of Bunyan .' Whose 
Bspiraiions atler holiness have not been quickened by reading 
the " Saints' Rest" of Basler? Where is the man, of any 
sect, who has not derived spiritual advantage from the '' Rise 
and Progress " of Doddridge ? Who of us has not examined 
his title to heaven more carefully by the aid derived froni 
the "Treatise on the Religious Affections" of Edwards? 
Whose devotions have not been animated by the prayers and 
mediiaijons of Bishops Andrews, Wilson, and Hall I la 
liTin^Dg our spirits under the influence of these woika, and 
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Buch as these, we forget that there ever have been sects in the 
Christifiuni church ; we feel that the words of these holy men 
express the mmost sentiments of our souls ; we are conscious 
that we and they are one with Christ and one with each other ; 
and we long for the time when, having put aside these bodies 
of flesh, our union with them shall be perfected before the 
throne of God and the Lamb. 

The authors. whose names. I have mentioned were, some of 
them at least, among the most voluminous among the writers 
even of theological controversy. Their treatises and dispu- 
tations on topics incidental to piety would of themselves form, 
in amount, no contemptible theological library ; and the bare 
enumeration of them would exhaust the time that remains to 
us of this discourse. But these works are now almost for- 
gotten, and they have been transferred from the hands of the 
student to those of the antiquarian. The works by which these 
truly great men are now known, and through means of which 
they are now loved and revered, are precisely those which 
tend to cultivate in the heart of man true love to God and 
universal charity to man. When they treated on these topics, 
they touched a chord which awakened a corresponding vibra- 
tion in every heart that had been attuned by the Spirit of God. 
These are the works which the sons of Grod would not willingly 
let die, while all the rest they have consented to surrender to 
oblivion. Thus it is that the piety of a soul in any age 
awakens a moral s)rmpa{hy in the pious souls of every suc- 
ceeding age. Though centuries may intervene between their 
sojourning on earth, each one acknowledges the other as a 
brother, and, forgetting the matters of opinion on which they 
may have differed, encircles him in the embrace of Christian 
fellowship, and humbly endeavors to tread in the footsteps 
of those " who, through faith and patience, have inherited the 
promises." 

Now, in all this, I cannot but believe that there is something 
which could not have existed were not the religion taught by 
the Bible a revelation from Heaven. Here is a type of char- 
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acler peculiar and by itself, and, in many respects, decidedly 
al variance with the ordinary principles of human nature. It 
exists the some under eyery modification of revealed truth ; it 
passes onward, through the current of controversy, without 
becoming conuningled with it ; every where it ia recognized 
by every one who posaessea it, and it unites them all in the 
brotherhood of the Spirit, It is designated by the exercise of 
the same afiectioDS, by the cherishing of the same hopes, and 
the dread of the same dangers ; its sentimcnis in the moBt 
distant ages, and amidst every variety of social condition, ore 
expressed by the same identical language ; h tends ever to the 
same result ; and all who possess it rejoice in the prospect i^ 
meetuig the same Savior, with all his redeemed ones, in the 
same mansiona of everlasting rest. If this be so, tlien, surely, 
in so for as this, the prayer of the Savior has been answered ; 
those that believe on him are one, and tliia unity is an abiding 
evidence that tho-Father has sent him. 

And, lastly, it is clearly the will of Christ that this unity of 
his disciples should lie manifested !u the world. He prays 
" that tlioy may be one, that the worid may believe that the 
Father has scnl him." But tlie world cannot be convinced by 
the fact, unless, by our conduct, the fact be made obvious. He 
requires thai those who arc members of his body should con- 
fess their union with him before men. For the same reason, 
he requires that those who are members of each otlier should 
witness by their brotherly love the same confession. Ho him- 
self gave the first illustration of this love by declaring it para- 
mount to every other form of afleclion. " He stretched forth 
his hand towards his disciples, and said, Behold my mother and 
my brethren ; for whosoever shall do the will of my Father, 
who is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.'" And, in the tunes of the apostles, and afterwards, 
this more than fraternal love of the disciples of ChrisI wsa 
fully and nobly exemplified. It was the universal badge of 
diaciplcship. " We know that we Imve passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethien." " Every one that 
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lovclh is born of God, and knoweth Grod." And, in the eariy 
ages of the church, the manifestation of this love amid perse- 
cution unto death, became one of the most convincing proofs 
of the reality of religion. The heathen every where confessed 
that they knew of no principles which were capable of pro- 
ducing such effects, and were obliged to admit that love such 
as this was of God. 

And, if this be true, it is also true that the manifestation of 
this love is an end to be desired for itself. It is an incom- 
parable blessing, a source of pure, elevated, and ennobling joy, 
and it is one of the means which Christ himself has appointed 
for the conversion of the world. Were it exemplified as Christ 
and his apostles exemplified it, it would furnish a stronger and 
more convincing argument for the authenticity of the mission 
of Christ, than all the works of controversy that have ever 
been written. 

If, then, the visible manifestation of this unity be in itself so 
desirable, it is an object for which we are bound to make 
sacrifices. We should sacrifice to it our love of sectarian 
aggrandizement, our desire to control the opinions of our 
brethren, our strife for ecclesiastical power, and even, if it be 
necessary, the good opinion of the members of our own sect. 
Christ, and the members of his spiritual body, should be dejirer 
to us than any human organization. If it be not so, where is 
our love of Christ ? And if it be asked. How far shall this 
sacrifice be carried ? I answer, Up to the point of the sacrifice 
of principle. We cannot, for the sake of unity, do wrong, or 
be the parties to wrong-doing ; we cannot declare that to be 
true which we believe to be false ; or perform, as an ordinance 
of Christ, what we do not believe that Christ has commanded. 
When this limit meets us, we can go no farther. To go far- 
ther than this, would be to surrender up a conscience void of 
offence, and to value union with men more than union with 
Christ. But so far as this it is our duty to go. We should 
testify our love to our real brethren in Christ, by uniting with 
them in every thing, so far as we can do it without the 
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surreniler of trulh and a good conscience. When tliis limit 
has been reached, we must separate ; but we should separate, 
Dot in unkindoesa, but in mutual iove ; cooperating in all 
things, where we can do it honestly ; regretting that we can- 
not cooperate in all, and always " keeping the unity of the 
epirit in the bond of peace." He who is not willing to do 
this, has much yet to learn of the spirit of Christ. He who is 
willing to render wider the upparent breaches which already 
e;tist between the various persuasions of Christians, and, by 
magnifying their points of diflcrepce, withdraw them farther 
and &rther from each other, is wounding Christ in the house 
of his friends, and holding up the church of Christ to the 
merited reproach of a thoughtless and gainsaying world. 

And if it be demanded, in what way may wo cultivate 
in our own hearts, and make manifest to others, this spirit of 
universal iovc to the whole body of Christ, the answer, from 
wlial has been already said, is obvious. We cannot do it by 
striving to convert all men to our individual opinions. To do 
this, is manifestly innpossible, when men enjoy freedom of 
discussion and investigation. Wliy should we wish to do it 
until we ourselves become omniscient and infallible ? Nor 
should we strive to bring all men to imitate our particular 
practice. Diflbrenccs in action must follow from the neces- 
sary differencea of opinion. Why should we judge another 
man's servant ? " To his own master ho standeih or falleth." 
After faithfully and kindly setting forth the reasons of our 
belief and practice, we should rest. But we must go farther. 
Having done this, we must still strive for unity. We must do 
ihb by ciillivaling in our own hearts a more fervent love to 
Christ ; and just in proportion lo our love (o him will be our 
love lo his image, as it is displayed in the members of his 
spiritual body. Overlooking llie narrow limits of sect and 
party, we should cultivate a siiirii of universal love lo the 
wliole assembly of the redeemed of every age, of every sect, 
and of every variety of social condition. Wherever the spirit 
of Christ manifests itself, there it should oe sure of our sym- 
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pathy. Whenever our brethren are in adversity, we should 
proffer them our aid; whenever they are in prosperity, we 
should rejoice in their success. Wherever they are laboring 
to advance the interests of truth and righteousness, we should 
remember them, without ceasing, at the throne of grace, and 
unite our efforts with theirs, as we may have opportunity. 
It is thus that we shall bring the spirit of Heaven down upon 
earth, and it shall be seen that Grod is in the midst of us of a 
truth. Though separated in matters of opinion, as must be the 
case with honest, independent men, the disciples of Christ will 
still be one, and the world will believe that he is the Messiah 
sent by the Father. 



THE DFTY Of OBEDIENCE TO THE 
CIVIL MAGISTRATE. 



" Kbsdhh TUBBmroBB cmto Cssas. the thdjos that Aai Ojbbia's, 

AMD CMTI) Qoa THH THIXOS THAT iOB Qod'B." 

M<Mh«e xxO. 21. 

Tma aentenee was spoken by our Lord in reply to a ques- 
tiMi of casuistry presented for liis decision by the Pharisees 
and Herodiana of Jerusalem. It leaches us, that a diacipie of 
Christ ia under a moral obligation to obey the civil authority, 
but that there are limilaliona within which that obligation ia 
reslricled. I propose to ascertain the meaning of the passage, 
and then to derive from it such inatructions aa may be appro- 
priate to the condition of a Christian citizen at the present day. 

At the time when the conversation was held, of which the 
text forms a pari, Judca was a Roman province. Ila king 
yfps an Wumean, who held his authority under the Emperor 
Tiberitis. Every important city through the Holy Land waa 
gnrriaoned by Roman soldiery. The common currency of ths 
nation was Roman coin. The law which transcended eveTy 
Other law, and to which every citizen had the right lo appeiJ, 
mt Bonian law. The God of Abraham, laaac, and Jacob, 
ma worshipped only by sufferance. Every thing bore icati- 
mony lo the fact, that the inde[>endenco of the kingdom of 
Dvrid had pnsed away, and that Judea lay proRtmie at the 
fcet of the miaUeas of the world. 
82 
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It was under these circumstances that the Pharisees and 
Herodians, waiving for the present their differences of opinion, 
agreed upon a question to be submitted to our Lord, for the 
sake of entangling him in his talk. They were unable to con- 
ceive how he could possibly answer it, without embroiling 
himself either with the people or the government. " Master," 
said they, " we know that thou art true, and teachest the way 
of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man, for thou 
regardest not the person of men. Tell us, therefore, what 
thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar, or 
not ? " 

The question thus artfully proposed, was intended, I pre- 
sume, to suggest some such considerations as the following : 
This land was given to Abraham, and to us his posterity, for 
an everlasting possession. The family of David was selected 
by the Most High to be our hereditary rulers. We are the 
worshippers of the true God, while all other nations are sense- 
less idolaters. The payment of tribute is an acknowledgment 
of submission to an authority which we believe to be usurped. 
By doing it we profess to receive as magistrate, and reverence 
as sovereign, a man who has never been appointed by God to 
govern us ; nay, more, we acknowledge the right of unclean 
idolaters to bear rule over the chosen worshippers of Jehovah. 
Coming to Jesus, — as a teacher sent from God, a personage 
incapable of being swayed by the fear of man, who in a matter 
of right would look unawed upon the whole power of the Ro- 
man empire, — they ask him what, under these circumstances, 
they shall do. Can persons of as tender consciences as we, 
say they, pay this tribute without sin ? or must we refuse, and 
bring upon ourselves all the consequences of resistance to the 
civil authority ? 

This was not the first, nor has it been tlie last time in which 
the rights of conscience have been pleaded as an excuse for 
deliberate wickedness. All this our Lord knew perfectly weU. 
The question, however, in itself, was one of grave importance. 
Our Lord proceeded to answer it just as though the motive 
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whicli prompted it had been ever bo innocenl. lie, in very 
few words, announces ihc rule by which his disciples in all 
ages should be directed in tlieir relations to the civil govern- 
ment. Let us proceed to examitio this rule. 

" Show me a penny," said he. " Whose image and super- 
scription halh il ? " That is, whom doth this piewj of money 
testify (o he the actual sovereign of this country ? " They 
say unto him, Ciesar's.'" They thus acknowledge that their 
actual sovereign is Cffiaar. " Render, therefore," said ho, 
" tinto Ctcsar the things that are Cnsar's, and unto God the 
things tliat arc God's." Cffisar, you perceive, is here put for 
the chief magistrate of tho nation, the organ of civil goYera- 
ment, the agent of civil society. The precept of our Lord 
then ia, render to the civil government whatever is due to the 
civil government, and to God whatever ia due to God. And 
you will observe that, in this connection, the precept to ren- 
der unio God iho things that are God's, is not absolute, but 
relative. It la not the simple command to worship, revere, 
and love our Father wlio is in heaven. Il has special refer- 
ence to the case in which there may aeem to arise a collision 
between these two duties. Whenever such a case occurs, 
we, as beings responsible for all our acts to God, are bound 
deliberately lo consider il. We are lo determine precisely 
what belongs to the civil government, and then, as citizens 
and as OiristiaoB, we are under moral obligation lo render it. 
But, then, in ibis, as in every other case, wo are bound to 
consider also what belongs unto God. Nothing must either 
tempi or affright us from obedience lo him. His claim over 
us tmnscends thai of Ihe civil magistrate. Wc ought to obey 
God, rather than man. And we may be contideai, that, in 
obeying him, we shall never violate any duty which we owo 
to tile magistracy, for if the magistracy command us to dis- 
obey God, it has transcended its proper powers, its commands 
arc of no nulhnriiy, ami a Cliristian must not obey tlicm. 

There can be no doubt, liowirver, thai our i^rd inlcndud 
to direct them to pay the tribute money. He know that ihoy 
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would be called upon for it, and he ofieis no leason why they 
ahould not pay it. But he goes farther. '^ Show me,^' said 
he, ^^ the trihUe money. Whose image and superscription 
Jiath it? They say unto him, CsesarV^' Holding it up 
before them, or pointing to it, as I {^resume he did, he replies, 
^' Render unto Caesar Ceesar's things.^^ That is to says this 
tribute money, on which his image is engraved and his name 
is written, belongs to Csesar, and to him let it be pa^d. Now, 
this decision, if I mistake not, dirows some light upon another 
question, which, in this connection, is very likely to be raised. 
It teaches us that Christianity has nothing to do with the /or»» 
of human government. The people were at this time livi^ 
tmder an absolute monarchy. The reigning sovereign was a 
tyrant of atrocious wickedness. And yet our Lord directs 
that the government be respected and the tribute paid. He 
neither inquires into the title of Tiberius to the throne of the 
empire, nor the right of the empire to rule over Judea. He 
simply asks, ^^ Whose is this image and superscription ? '^ that 
is, what is the government actually established ? and he 
commands them to render to that government its due. I do 
not say that Christianity forbids us to entertain preferences in 
regard to the forms of government I do not say that Chris- 
tianity does not create a tendency to free institutions. I firmly 
believe that it does. Teaching universal equality of right, it 
could not do otherwise. All the true freedom on earth springs 
essentially from the gospel. It is intended, however, to im- 
prove the condition of civil society, not by revolution and 
bloodshed, but by instilling into our bosoms a spirit of piety 
towards God, and of justice and mercy towards men. While 
Christianity is doing this, it is rendering good government 
necessary, and bad government impracticable. In the mean 
time, it treats every existing government in obedience to the 
precept given in the text. The civil authority is established ; 
the image is stamped, and the superscription is engraved. 
The evidence of the actual existence of this authority is in 
the hands of every man. It9 precept then i^, ^nder to 
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Hociely, tta represented by the magistracy of its choice, what- 
ever society can rightfully claim. Such I understand to be 
the leaching of Jesus Christ. 

This is, however, only a part of our Savior's precept. Tha 
remainder is at least equally importaDt, " Render unto God 
the things that are God's." That is, Ctesar may claim things 
which belong to God, and these must never be rendered to 
Ctesar. While the Lord eitpressly teaches the duly of obe- 
dience to the civil magistrate, he forewarns his disciples that 
cases may arise in which such obedience would be treason 
against God. " Thus," saith he, " they will deliver you up to 
the councils, and will scourge you in the synagogues, and you 
shall be brought before governors and kings for my sake, for 
a testimony agaimt Ihcm and the Gentiles. What I tell you 
in darkness, that speak ye in the light, and what ye hear in 
the oor, that preach ye upon the house-tops. And fear not 
them that kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul ; but 
rather fear Him thai is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell." And the manner in wliich the apostles understood 
this commandment of our L#oni, we may learn very clearly 
from their conduct immediately after his resurrection. When 
Peter and John were forbidden by the Sanhedrim to speak at 
all or to leach in the name of Jesus, they answered, " Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye ; for we cannol but speak the ihings which 
we have seen and heard." And when they were discharged 
from arreal, the burden of their prayer was, " And now. Lord, 
. behold their threalenings, and grant unto thy servants ihiit 
with all boldness they may speak thy word." A few days 
afterwards, they were again arresied, and the high priest asked 
them, saying, " Did we not strictly command you, that ye 
should not teach in this name ? and behold, ye have filled 
Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend to bring this man'i 
blood upon us." • To this accusation, ihe noble reply of iho 

• They hnd BTraigncd the livil magiattuto liofore the liar of Eternal 
Joi^ce. ■' Him yo txave tnkai, utd with winked huula lutve eraoiflod 
and slain." 
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apostle was merely this : ^* We ought to obey Grod jadier th^n 
men;^* and he forthwith began to preach to the high priest 
himself the same gospel which he had been forbidden to 
preach among the people. 

^ Here, then, the disciple of Christ seems to be furnished 
with two apparently opposite rules of conduct. By the first 
he is commanded to obey the civil magistrate, without a§]dng 
many of the questions which men are commonly disposed to 
ask on this subject. By the second, he is commanded to pay 
no respect to the civil magistrate whatever, but to act just as 
he would if such a magistracy did not exist. How, then, are 
we to harmonize these two apparently conflicting precepts ? 
When are we to obey, and when are we to disobey ? 

This seeming contradiction can only be explained by sup- 
posing that the authority of society, and of government, which 
is its agent, is a limited authority. This is intimated in the 
words of the text, ^^ Render unto Geesar the things which are 
C(B8ar*s ; '' that is, there are certain things which are not 
CsBsar's, and to which he can claim no right. The authority 
of the magistracy is conferred for definite and specified 
objects, and it must accomplish these object^ by innocent 
means. So long as it confines itself to its appropriate objects, 
and seeks to accomplish them by innocent means, Jesus Christ 
commands us to yield to it implicit obedience. When, on the 
other hand, it undertakes to accomplish objects for which no 
authority has been conferred upon it, or attempts to accom- 
plish them by means which Christ has forbiddei^, the gospel 
imposes upon us no obligation to obey it \ nay, it may com- 
n^and us to disobey it. 

This distinction renders it necessary for us to inquire, What 
are the legitimate objects for the accomplishment of which 
civil government is established ? To this question let us 
briefly direct our attention. 

The great object for which civil government is established 
among men, I suppose to be, to protect every man in the 
enjoyment of those rights which have been conferred upon 
him by his Creator. 
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Every man is conscious that he is an independent moral 
agent, responsible to God for the use of the jiowers with which 
he is endowed, and at liberty, so far as man is concerned, to 
use them as he will, provided he do not interfere witli the cor- 
respondent rights of his neighbor. The muscles, tlie sinews, 
the senses, the whole body of a man, are his own ; and, pro- 
vided he use them without injury to another, he may use them 
as he will. He has a perfect right to the natural resuiis arising 
from the labor of his body, in what manner soever that labor 
may have been employed. His mind is his own. He may 
acquire with it such knowledge as he chooses, and, under the 
limitation fdtove suggested, may disseminate that knowledge as 
he pleases among his fellow-men. He has a right to obey 
with perfect freedom the dictates of his conscience, thai is, to 
worship God in such manner as he pleases, or not to worship 
him at all. The worshipping or tho not worshipping cannot 
come under the cognizance of the civil magistrate, so long aa 
the man refrains from infringement upon the rights of im 
neighbor. 

But it b found that men are not naturally disposed to obey 
these obvious dictates of justice. Every man is more or less 
disposed to appropriate to himself the property or labor of 
another, to restrict him in the use of his mind, or to control the 
exercise of his conscience. As the indulgence of these dispo- 
sitions would lead to universal war, society is ordained by God 
to prevent it. Its object is to oblige every man to use tlio 
means of happiness which God hae conferred upon him, in 
such a manner that he shall not interfere with any of the cor- 
respondent means of hnjipiness which God has conferred upon 
his neighbor. Though every man might bo willing to encroach 
upon the rights of his brother, no man is witling himself to 
Biifler encroachment, nor is ho willing to tolerate encroach- 
ment in another. Hence men instinctively unite in societies 
fur the purpose of mutual restraint. They naturally place 
ihemselveo under ilie pruli-eljon of society, tlial thus the righla 
of the iodividual may be guarantied to him by llu combined 
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power of the whole. Every man turns to society as the 
umpire whenever he believes that his rights have been invaded 
by his neighbor. Scwiety, on the other hand, €issumes the 
office, pronounces the award, and pledges its whole power to 
carry it into execution. 

It is for the accomplishment of these purposes that the 
various forms of the civil magistracy are ordained. The 
legislature enacts the laws ; that is, it declares what are the 
rights of the individual, and what shall be the penalty if they 
be violated. The judiciary ascertains whether or not a law 
has been violated, and pronounces the sentence which the 
law has affixed to the transgression. The executive carries 
into effect the decision of the judiciary. Here the great 
function of civil society ends. This is, I think, the view of 
the subject entertained by the authors of the Declaration of 
Independence. "We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure 
these rights governments are institvied among men,'*'* Such, 
then, is the paramount object for which the magistracy is 
appointed of God. 

I have said that civil society assumes the responsibility of 
protecting the rights of the individual. Having assumed this 
duty, it is under obligation to discharge it. If it cannot be 
discharged without the use of force,, it is authorized to use 
force to the extent which the obligation that it has assumed 
renders necessary. In order to prevent wrong, it has a right 
to summon to its aid the assistance of every citizen, and he is 
bound to render it. Every individual is a member of that 
society which has promised to secure to his brother the enjoy- 
ment of those rights bestowed upon him by his Creator ; and 
that promise every man is under moral obligation to redeem. 

In all this, I think I have but enforced the doctrine of the apos- 
tle Paul, in the thirteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans : 
" Let every soul be subject to the higher powers ; for there 
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18 no power but of God. The powers that be are ordained of 
God. Whosoever therefore resiateth the power, resisteth the 
ordtnance of God ; and they that resist shall receive to thein> 
selves damDBtioii. For rulers ore oot a terror to good works, 
but to the evil. Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of ihe power? 
Do tliat which is good, and thou shalt liave praise of the same. 
For he is a minister of God to thee for good. But if thou 
do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword 
in vain ; for he is the minister of God, a. revenger to exscutQ 
wrath upon hini that doc-lh evil." 

But we may cany tliis principle a single step farther. I 
have shown' that it is the duty of the society to protect the 
individual against injury from another member of the sama 
BOciety. But suppose that he is exposed to injury from a 
member of another society, — is he not entitled to the same 
protection ? It seems to me that he is ; and that the society to 
which he belongs is bound to protect him, whether he be 
assailed by one or by many. It is the duty of the society to 
wlkich he belongs to restrain him from inflicting injury upon all 
other men, and to prevent all other nien from inflicting injury 
upon him. Here, however, it is to be remarked, that the use 
of force con only be justified when employed for the preveU' 
lion of injury, when directed towards the injurious person 
alone, and when employed to no greater extent than the 
accompliahment of tlie purpose renders necessary. 

But besides this, the great object for which civil govom- 
ment is csmblished, there are various other objects, which, for 
the sake of convenience, ore, by common consent, committed 

education con be niuch more successfully conducted by public 
tluui by private effort The core of highways, of harbors, and 
many of the most important aids to civilization, ore most 
properly left lo Ihe same agtmcy. Every man receives the 
benefit of such arrangement, and hence every man may 
properly be obliged lo bear hia portion of titc burden. 
The COM of conductiag all these dcpartmenta of govenunent 
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must be defrayed by taxes, or some other form of impoentioii. 
Our share of this cost belongs properly to Csesar, and a Chri§- 
tian is bound, by the principles not only of common honestj, 
but also of his religion, to render it even to the uttermost 
farthing. The blessings of a good government are absolutely 
incalculable. Shall any man ask to be a partaker in these 
blessings, and be unwilling to pay his portion of that expense 
by which they are procured ? Can that man be honest, who 
would send his children to a public school, and refuse to pay 
his proportion of the tax for the support of educati<Hi ? Cai 
he be a disciple of Christ who shrinks from bectfing his pan 
of the cost of repairing a road which he uses in common with 
his neighbors, or of lighting a public lamp of which he enjoys 
with them an equal and common benefit ? 

The apostolic precept on this subject is clear and explicit 
*' For this cause," (that is, for conscience' sake,) " pay ye 
tribute also, for they are Grod's ministers, attending continually 
upon this very thing. Render, therefore, to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear 
to whom fear, honor to whom honor." 

The precept of our Lord, however, goes farther than this, 
and teaches us that a Christian is not to limit his public senice 
to the strict line of equity, but is to go farther, and set an 
example of enlarged public spirit. It encourages ua to do 
more than can rightfully be demanded of us, so that we may 
by example cultivate a spirit of disinterested zeal for the 
general good. The precept of Jesus Christ is this : " If a man 
compel thee to go with him one mile, go with him two." The 
words here spoken allude to compulsory public service. In 
the time of our Lord, the public despatches were carried by 
officers of government, who had the power to compel any 
citizen to leave his occupation and forward them on their 
journey. The teaching of our Lord would then be something 
like the following : The public service can be done only by 
the assistance of every citizen in his turn. In all such cases, 
do your own part willingly. But be not content with this. Be 
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ready and willing at all times lo do moTe than coj 
be required of yoii. You thus set an example of voluntarily 
doing good to the public. To cultivate this spirit is to lay 
deeply and securely the foundation of all public improvement. 
You will thus render it evident that you act, not for yourselves, 
but for others; and men, seeing your good works, will glorify 
your Father who is in beaveo. 

You all see how widely extended is the application, and how 
ennobling is the practice, of this precept. . Let me suggest a 
few coses by way of exemplification. I frequendy hear Chris- 
tians, as well as other men, excusing themselves from serving 
as jurors, on account of the irksomeness of the duty, or the 
pressure of their private avocations. This is a violation of 
the precept oi the text. The duty belongs unto Ciesar, and to 
Ca?3ar must it be rendered. We must bear our portion of this 
service, or we disobey Christ. If we refuse to perform it, we 
arc guilty of injustice to our fellow-men. If our property or 
cliarttcter is at stake, we expect them lo do iheir port in pro- 
tecting us from wrong. Tliey have a right In claim that wo 
shall perform the same service for them. It is an act of very 
stupid selflshness, to leave the most important judicial duty in 
the hands of men whose time is utterly valueless. 

Fur the same reason I think tliat every Christian citizen ia 
under obligation to vole in every case where a public officer ia 
lo be chosen. The happiness and virtue of the commimity, 
no less tl»n the security of properly, depend greatly on the 
character of the magistracy. If I am injured in person or 
property by a wicked public officer, I have a right to com- 
plain of my fellow-citizens who gave him authority over me, 
or who, when it was in their power, did not prevent his elec- 
tion. A Christian, in this country, above all others, has a duty 
lo perform in this matter, and ho disobeys the commandmeni 
in the text if he does not perform it. 

Tile same principles teach us, thai there can be nothing 
more diametrically at variance with the precepb of the gospel 
thsn any attempt lo defraud the revenue. He who does this 
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knowingly and wickedly, disobeys the precept, *^ Render unto 
Ceesar the things that are Ceesar's." He withholds from the 
public what belongs to the public. He receives the full benefit 
of protection, and ref\ises to pay liis share of what that pro- 
tection costs. Nay, he is guilty of a double injustice. He 
realizes to himself an exorbitant profit, the wages of imright- 
eousness, while he is able to undersell, and, it may be, ruin 
his honest neighbor, who, in an upright public spirit, is obeying 
the law of Christ. I need scarcely add, that overcharging the 
public, the waste of public property, and all the modes by 
which the post-office is defrauded of its due, come under the 
same condemnation. 

I have thus endeavored to show iVhat are the le^timate 
objects of civil government, and what ai^ the duties which 
the ordaining of this government imposes upon a disciple of 
Christ. It is proper, however, that I remark, before closing 
this part of the subject, that a govemnfient, in carrying forward 
these objects, is ever amenable, like an individual, to the law 
of right The goodness of the end will never justify wicked- 
ness in the means. Societies, as much as individuals, are bound 
to yield obedience to the commands of God. It is only when 
the objects of a government are right, and the means by which 
they are accomplished are innocent, that if can demand, on the 
principles of the gospel, the aid and cooperation of the disciple 
of Christ. Acting in obedience to these principles, the magis- 
tracy may claim the obedience of the Christian citizen, not 
from fear, but for conscience' sake, and from the love which 
he bears to the Savior, who loved him and gave himself for 
him. 



THE DUTY OF OBEDIENCE TO THE 
CIVIL MAGISTRATE. 



PART II. 



In ibe preceding discourse, I have endeavored lo show thai 
every disciple of Chrial is under imperative obligations lo obey 
the civil magistrate, so long as the civil magistrate obeys the 
social and moral laws by virtue of which his office has been 
created. While the magistracy employs itself lo the admiois- 
tration of justice, in the protection of imioceoce, and the pun- 
ishment of crime, and in the discharge of those duties, which, 
for the sake of convenience, the public has voluntarily confided 
lo it, Christ commands us not merely to yield it our obedience, 
but to prolfer to it our cheerful and disinterested support We 
may not too closoly scrutinize the extent of our obligation for 
the selfish purpose of ascertaining how httle we may do and 
yet escape censure. We are lo look upon civil society as one 
of our greatest sublunary blessings, and we must cherish, and 
succor, and sustain it, not from wrath, (the fear of wrath,) but 
for conscience' sake ; not because physical force would, if 
necessary, compel us, but because we thus most eflectually 
subserve the interests of good order and happiness, of virtue 
and religion. 

So much as this, then, the gospel commands, in respect lo 
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our obedience to civil government. Beyond this I know not 
that it utters any command whatever. The acts, therefore, 
the laws, the requirements of civil society, like the acts, the 
laws, the requirements of the church, or of any other society, 
are amenable to the tribunal of reason, and conscience, and the 
' word of God. The Christian is at liberty to inquire whether 
any act of the government transgresses the hmit within which 
its action is, by reason and revelation, restricted ; and yet 
more, to determine, concerning every one of its actions, whether 
it be right or wrong. At liberty, did I say .? He is more than 
at liberty, — he is obliged thus to inquire and to determine. He 
is a party to every act of the society of which he is a member. 
He is an intelligent moral agent, responsible to God for his 
actions, whether they be personal or associated, and therefore 
he must think about civil government, and act about it, accord- 
ing to the light which God has given him, all things else to the 
contrary notwithstanding^ 

I therefore, as a Christian citizen, look upon the civil gov- 
ernment and the civil magistracy with as unblenching an eye as 
I look upon any thing else. In simplicity and godly sincerity, 
not in the spirit of strife or partisanship, I may pronounce my 
opinion upon its enactments and measures, just as I would 
express my opinicms in any other case. I see in presidents, 
cabinets, senators, representatives, and all the array of the 
civil magistracy, nothing but men, fallible men, of like passions 
with myself. Every page oi the history of the past has shown 
that men placed in such situations have been exceedingly prone 
to err and to do wickedly. I cannot, therefore, worship men 
in power. In so far as they are virtuous men, I love them. In 
so far as they are able men, I respect thein. In so far as, with 
an honest and true heart, they labor to discharge the solemn 
duties to which they have been appointed, I honor and I ven- 
erate them. I will pay all due deference to the offices which 
tliey hold, and will bow with seemly respect to the men who 
hold them. These men are to me the representatives on earth 
of eternal justice and unsullied truth ; and may my «nn fell 
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palsied from my shoulder-blade when I refuse to mise it in 
loken of respect to him who is called of God to minister uuder 
so solemn a responsibility. 

• But all this veneration is due, not to the man, but to the 
niagistT&te ; and it is due to him, therefore, only so long as he 
confines himself to the duties of his office, and discharges them 
with pure and palriolic intentions. 1 have a right to inquire 
whetlier his actions in his office conforni to the principles of 
justice. He must claim for himself no immunity from scru- 
tiny oD account of die dignity of his station. If he use the 
power committed to him for any other purpose than that for 
which it was committed ; if he prostitute his official influence 
to pander to the wishes of a pohtical party ; if he sacrifice the 
gravest interests of his country for the sake of securing to 
himself the emoluments of office ; if he trample the national 
honor in the dust in order to minister to the grasping selfish- 
ness of u contemptible clique, — that moment every vesuge of 
his sacredness ia gone forever. He slaods before me like 
Samson from the lap of Delilah. Shake himself as he may, it 
matters not to me, — liis strength is departed from him. But 
this is not all: not only i« his official sacredness departed, — he 
baa become to me the most odious of de^^picable men. Ho has 
sacrificed his country to his lusts. He has bartered away the 
well-being of millions for food to nourish his vices. Whether 
in office or out of it, whether powerful or powerless, I can look 
upon him henceforth with no other feelings than those of pity 
and disgusL 

But this may become a yet more practical matter. The 
magistrate may not only do wrong himself, but he may com- 
mand me to do wrong. How shall I regard this command f I 
will regard it as I do any other command to do wrong, — I will 
nut obey it 1 will look the magistracy calmly and respect- 
fully b the face, and declare to it that in this matter I owe it 
DO allegiance. 1 will liavo nothing to do with its wrong-ituing. 
I will separate myself, as far as possible, from tite act ouil iti 
H whether they be proeperouB or ftdverse. It m 
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wickedness ; it has the curse of God inwrought into it, and I 
will have nothing to do with it. From the beginning to the 
end, I will eschew it, and the rewards that it offers. The 
magistracy may punish me; I cannot help that. I will not 
resist, but I will not do wrong, nor will I be a party to wrong, 
V let the magistracy or aught else command me. 

In saying this, I hope that I arrogate to myself nothing in 
the least peculiar. ' I am only .in the plainest and simplest 
manner stating the rights and obligations of an intelligent 
moral being, accountable to God for his actions, and bound to 
reverence his Creator above all else in tlie universe. Created 
under such a responsibility, can I transfer the allegiance which 
I owe to God, to legislative assemblies, to political caucuses, 
to mass meetings, to packed or unpacked conventions repre- 
senting or pretending to represent the assumed omnipotence 
of public opinion ? My whole moral nature with loathing for- 
bids it. I could not do it without feeling that I had become a 
despicable slave. I could not do it without knowing that I had 
exchanged the glorious and incorruptible God for an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed 
beasts and creeping things, and worshipped the creature more 
than the Creator, who is blessed forever. My fellow-citizens 
must not ask this of me ; I will surrender, for my country, my 
possessions, my labor, my life, but I will not sacrifice my 
integrity ; and that is unworthy of being the country of a good 
man which shall ask it. 

But here it seems proper that I illustrate more clearly the 
nature of that limit, beyond which the Christian obligation of 
obedience to the magistrate ceases. I proceed to offer a few 
suggestions on this part of our subject. 

I have said that the great end for which civil society is 
established, and the magistracy appointed, is, to secure to man 
the enjoyment of those rights with which he was endowed 
by his Creator. If society or the magistracy interfere with 
those rights, it is tyranny. If its acts transcend the limits of 
the authority committed to it, it is guilty of usurpation. In 
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neilhcr of iliese coses does the gospel of Jesus Christ com- 
mand us lo render to it obedience. 

The civil rangistrale has frequently persecuted men even 
unto deulh for believing the gospel of Jesus Christ. Here he 
not only does not secure the enjoyment of an inalienable right, 
— he goes farther and actually prohibits it, lie demands of 
the conscience that it bow down to him rather than to its Maker. 
I need not repeat here the precepts of Christ which I have 
already quoted in reference to this subject. You all know 
that we are commanded under such circumstances, on the 
peril of our souls, to pay no respect to the precepts of the 
magistracy. " Fear not," saith our Lord, " those that kill the 
body, but are not aWe to kill the soul, but rather fear Him that 
is able lo destroy bolli soul and body in hell," Here, then, is 
a plain case, in which the magistrate, by inhibiting insteitd of 
securing the rights conferred on man by his Creator, has for- 
feited his claim to obedience ; 1 do not say to idl obedience, 
but to obedience mi ju^i so far as his commands interfere with 
the rights of man or the commandments of GJod. 

The ntagistrate may also forfeit lits claim to obedience by 
usurpation, that is, by employing his oflicial power for other 
purposes than those for which it was committed lo him. One 
of the most common instances of this form of wrong is found 
in the case of war. To this case let us direct our attention. 

I have already remarked that the supremo power in con- 
ferred on the magistracy for the purpose of securing to every 
individual the rights conferred on him by the Creator. I have 
also said that in the exercise of this power the magistracy may 
defend the individual against wrong, whether it be oflcrod by 
its own citizens or by sirangeiB. It may, consistently with 
this principle, use force in order to extend its protection to 
iimocence, if it can accomplish Uiis puqioso by no other 
means. But, while all this is admitted, we are carefully to 
observe iho Umitalions with which this ndmJBsion is guarded. 

The ob)ect for which this power is conferred is, to iiccure to 
the citizen the enjoyment of his nghl>. Heocv, for no otktr 
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object can the resort to force, on Christian principles, be justi- 
fied. The only persons whom this object regards are the eoil- 
doers iliemselves ; hence, against no others can force be directed. 
The object being the protection of rights, as soon as this object 
is accomplished, the reason for the employment of force ceases. 
Such are, I think, the limits within which the employment of 
force by a government is, by the Christian religion and the 
principles of civil society, manifestly restricted. 

Thus, suppose that a company of men should land upon our 
shores, for the purpose of destroying our property, or pillaging 
our houses, or murdering our brethren. We and our fellow- 
citizens have mutually promised to protect each other in the 
enjoyment of our rights. We are, therefore, bound to protect 
them. We may rightfully unite together, and, if it be neces- 
sary, repel the wrong-doers by force of arms. But, in this 
case, our object recognizes no other persons than the wrong- 
doers themselves. Their wives, their children, their innocent 
fellow-citizens, have done us no harm, and we have no author- 
ity to inflict injury upon them. If it be said that in perpetrat- 
ing wrong they only obey the commands of their government, 
I reply, they are moral and accountable men, and have no 
right to obey a wicked command. All that is necessary in 
order to protect our rights is, to repel the invader ; and hence 
our object allows us to employ force to no greater extent than 
is demanded for the accomplishment of this object. 

Again : as soon as our object is accomplished, and our rights 
are no longer endangered, all reason for contention ceases. 
We wish the wrong-doer no harm. We have no desire of 
vengeance to gratify. Our object is not to harm him, but 
only to protect ourselves. He is still our brother, though 
he has intended evil against us. This danger being now 
averted, we will again treat him as a brother, and overcome 
evil by good. We will turn his enmity to friendship, and thus 
all strife between us must by necessity forever cease. 

Again : it is, I think, evident that our rights are of very 
different degrees of importance, and therefore justify very 
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dissimilar efforts to enforce tliem. The right to life and liberty 
is veiy unlike our right to property, Tiie invnuion of the one 
woulil authorize us to use means of redress, which could not 
be authorized by the invasion of the other. I may have the 
right to repel a murderer at the risk of his life, but this by 
no means would justify me in slaying a man, because he owed 
me o dollar, or entering hia house by force of'arms and seizing 
upon his property at the risk of the destruction of hia family- 
We are reasonable, accountable, and sinful men. It bccomea 
us, who owe a thousand talents, not to press too eagerly the 
payment of a hundred pence. There is, in our circumstances, 
much that persuades to forbearance and charily, both as indi- 
viduals and as members of a community. It is surely better 
to suffer loss than to reclaim our properly at the sacrilice of 
that which is of infinitely higher value. This principle of con- 
duct must certainly approve itself to every virtuous man. 

Were this principle universally adopted, wars would very 
soon ceosG altogether. National force would never be em- 
ployed except for the sake of protecting' the citizen from 
injury. In no greater degree than was necessary for the 
accomplishment of this object would force be employed. No 
one but the wrong-doer would suffer, and as soon as hia wrong- 
doing terminated, iho employment of force would cense. 
These principles of action restrict the infliction of pain within 
the smallest possible limits, and thus they are in Itarmony with 
the attributes of a just and all-merciful God. 

But, in granting this, do we admit the innocence of war, as 
it is at present carried on between nations ? The two concep- 
tions scarcely resemblo each other in any single respect, except 
that in both coses physical force ia employed. The sheriff 
who nrrests o criminal, and the highwayman who robs a trav- 
eller, both employ physical force to accomplish their object; yet 
we should hardly designate their acts by the same term. The 
one is a righteous and thn other an unrighieous employment 
of force, and to concede the necessity of one, ia by ijo means 
to admit tbe rectittide of the other. A tleclantiion of war 
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not only authorizes us to repel an iiwader^ but it abolishes all 
the relations of peace between tiDO whole nations^ and substi- 
tutes in their place the relations of enmity unto death. It 
henceforth becomes the duty of our national force to destroy 
the lives and the property of our brethren whom we declare 
to be our enemies, to any extent that the prosecution of the 
war may render expedient The more universal the slaughter, 
and the more terrific the destruction of property, the greater 
is the glory which we ascribe to the transaction. Innocent 
and guilty, combatants and non-combatants, men, women and 
children, are mingled in one common calamity, and our most 
gratifying success is that, in which, with the smallest loss to ' 
ourselves, we inflict the greatest misery upon our brethren. 
Can the right of self-protection, any more than the precepts of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, ever justify atrocities such as these ? 

But this is only a part. The very declaration of war ex- 
poses us to all the calamities which we would inflict upon 
others. For this result we ourselves must be prepared. Every 
individual becomes in eflfect a soldier, liable at any moment 
to be led into battle. Military law supersedes all other law, 
whenever they come into collision. We, in fact, become par- 
ties in a war, and we must suffer the evils of the condition 
which we have' chosen. We desire to inflict misery to the 
greatest extent upon our enemy, and we must prepare our- 
selves to receive at his hands whatever misery he can inflict 
upon us. Can any one believe the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
not perceive that all this must be atrocious ivickedness ? 

To illustrate this subject, let us suppose a case, which is not 
by any means without a parallel. A few months since, and 
we were at peace with all the world. We wished evil to none 
of our brethren of the human race, and none of them wished 
evil to us. Our property, wherever it might wander for the 
purposes of commerce, was every where protected by the arm 
of peaceful and universal law. On the other hand, the prop- 
erty and the lives of all our brethren of the human race were 
as safe under the guardianship of our constitution as under that 
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of their own. Every good cilizeii felt it to be a point of honor 
to respect the rights of hia neighbor, though he were separated 
from U9 by the diameter of the globe. 

Suppose, now, that war were declared by tliis nalion agamat 
Great Britain^ and ali these conditions would be, by a single 
word, revereed. The property of both parlies cecisea lo be 
under the protection of iniemational law. Each nation sweeps 
the ocean with its fleets, and each confiscates, and destroys by 
hundreds of millions, the property of the odier. We exult in 
the misery which we inflict upon our correspond enis, our 
friends, our relatives, and derive pleasure from the perpetration 
' of indiscriminate slaughter. We send fleets and armies to 
devaitate their coasts. We subject Liverpool lo bombardment, 
and destroy its unoflending inliabiUtnts by Uiousands ; we ad' 
vance lo Manchester, and put to the sword every citizen who 
defends his home from our ravages, and prosecute the work of 
desiruction until resistance ceases, or we ourselves are over- 
powered. The greater our skill in the work of desolation, and 
the greater the number of human beings whom we can slaugh- 
ter, the greater is our glory ; and at every report of wholesale 
murder, there arises irom a hundred cities t!ie peal of national 
cxutlation. But the work of death is not confined to one of 
the parlies. The forces of Great Britain are landed at Boston. 
That beautiful city is reduced to a heap of ruins. Young and 
old, innocent and guilty, parents and children, are involved in 
one common desolation. An army, flushed with conquest (ind 
maddened by resistance, pursues lis course lo New York, and 
there, on a larger scale, a similar scene is enacted. Shells and 
shot do iho work of death, until resistance ceases, and the city 
is surrendered up to the lusts of a brutal soldiery. And as the 
army moves in its gigantic force over our country, sweeping 
before it our flying and terrified people, destroying in its course 
whatever could be used for Ihe purposes of defence, and con- 
signing to instant death every man who defendn himself or 
his property from aggression, each euccesaive slaughter ia 
cbraudcd by En^iBbinen as a victory; the leaders in thii 
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desolation are crowned with honors, and the cities in Great 
Britain blaze with illumination as they hear that tens of thou- 
sands of us their brethren are slain, that our hearths are 
steeped in blood, that our wives are widows, and our children 
fatherless. 

Were the calamities which naticHis inflict upon each other 
in war to result from the agency of Divine Providence, what 
would be the feelings with which we should contemplate them ? 
Suppose that an earthquake should woi^ the destruction wliich 
we accomplish by a bombardment ; that a tempest should sink 
our merchant ships, instead of a hostile fleet ; that a hurricane, 
instead of an army, should sweep over the land, scattering des- 
olation in its path, and covering field afler field with the thou- 
sands of the slain ; what would be the moral sentiments with 
which we should contemplate such a succession of disasters ? 
The whole land would stand aghast at this strange work of the 
A^lmighty. The infidel would construct from it an argument 
to prove that a just Being could never have involved the inno- 
cent and the guilty in so frightful a common calamity ; and 
the ministers of religion would be called upon, Sabbath afler 
Sabbath, to silence the rebellion of the human heart, " to assert 
eternal providence and justify the ways of God to man." 
And can any thing be more atrocious than for us to work out a 
destruction so universal and so indiscriminate that natural con- 
science is staggered while she allows that the Eternal has the 
'authority to inflict it ? Can the right of self-defence ever justify 
atrocity such as this? Did we ever concede to government 
the right to perpetrate so measureless a crime ? It is in vain to 
say that, in giving to the magistracy the power to protect our 
citizens, all this power is also surrendered. That power was 
granted for a given purpose^ and /or no other ^ and it was limited 
within correspondent restrictions. The magistrate is clothed 
with the power of life and death, so that he may defend us 
against injury from each other ; but this by no means confers 
upon him the right to cut us off at his pleasure by indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter. He is authorized to use the national force, in 
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order lo defend us from esienioj iiijury ; but tliia confers upon 
him no authority lo use thai force for the purpose of conquest. 
The guilt of such aa abuse of power is enormous, when war ia 
provoked by tho infliction of aggravated injury ; but how 
greatly ia this guilt increased when it ia waged for insufficient 
cause, and yet more id the perpelmtion of atrocious wrong ! 

War lias novertlieless been frequently carried on for the pur- 
pose of exteodiug religious sentiments or political Justitutioni. 
Wars for the sake of what is called religion, have in former 
times been frequent. Of late, millions of men liave been slain 
iu the contest between monarcliy and republicanism. Such 
was the character of ihe wars of the French revolution. Still 
lalcr, il has been urged Uiat a war may be waged by one natiui 
upon another in order (o enUirge tlie area of freedom, and it 
bos also "been pleaded that freedom may most successfully be 
ejLtended by euiorging tlie domain of slavery. 

It is obvious that every one of these reasons carries the mark 
of reprobation deeply branded upon its front. We have no 
right to interfere either by force or by intrigue with the reUgioua 
sentiments or political inslitutkins of another nation. If we 
possess this right, every other nation possesses, and may exer- 
cise it as freely as ourselves. The result of such an admiasioD 
would be to declare the innocence of universal war, and to 
assert tho right of murdering any man who does not tbiitk aa 
we do. 1 ask. Is not llus aomelhiiig very difieteut from the 
light of self-defence ? I 

Again : wars are sometimes waged for the sake of coo- 
quest. The soil of a neighboring nation is rich, or her 
luirbors are commodious, and our power may be increased 
by adding ibem to our possessions. If we art: tho stronger 
party, we can generally lind pretexts to cover our all-grospitig 
IS ; and if all oilier reasons fail, we Tiiay always 
irresistible destiny, and thus cast the blame of ouf 
itpon liuj pcrtcctions of ihe Most High. But can 
in, though it could be perfected without blood- 
■hfidt be deaignBtsd by any aiku nune than robbery ? and is 
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there any more predestination about robbery than about any 
other crime ? Does our desire for our neighbor's possessions 
give us any right to our neighbor's possessions ? If desire 
confer right, it confers it upon all nations, and to admit this 
would be to admit the right of universal destruction. What 
shall we say, then, when this iniquitous passion for territory 
is gratified at the expense of indiscriminate slaughter ? Can 
we conceive of a more diabolical wickedness, than a war 
waged in the cause of national robbery ? 

But I go farther : I ask. Was the power of waging such a 
war, and for such purposes, ever intended to be conferred 
upon a government ? Can it ever be conferred ? Can man, 
under any circumstances, authorize his brother to do wicked- 
ness ? Can any man offer the authority of his fellow-man in 
justification of wrong-doing ? But I ask again. Was such 
authority ever given ? I know that people have frequently 
conferred upon governments the power to declare and to 
carry on war. But did a people ever confer on a govern- 
ment the authority to carry on a war for the purpose of ex- 
tending religious belief, or of establishing political institutions, 
or of increasing territorial dominion? Have we ever con- 
ferred this power upon our government ? If, when our con- 
stitution was framed, this power had been asked for, would it 
ever have been granted ? To these questions I apprehend 
but one answer can be returned by any thoughtful man. 

I think, then, it must be evident that the right of self- 
defence in no manner involves the right to wage war as it is 
commonly waged between nations. The objects pursued in 
the two cases are entirely unlike, and the means of attaining 
them are widely dissimilar. For the accomplishment of one 
object, authority may be granted, but it cannot rightfully be 
granted for the accomplishment of the other. The well-being 
of society may require that in the one case this power be 
conferred upon the magistrate, while to concede it in the 
other would be to consign the race of man to universal and 
interminable war. The principles of the gospel may permit 
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US to defend our fellow-citizens from injury, but we cannot 
inflict injury upon others without bringing down upon our- 
selves the judgments of a Grod who judges righteously. 

In the previous discourse I endeavored to illustrate the 
object for which civil government was established, and to 
enforce the duty of cheerful obedience to it so long as its 
action was limited to the accomplishment of its legitimate 
object. In the present discourse I have attempted to show 
that a government may use unlawfully the power with which 
it is intrusted ; that it may assume a power which neither 
social principles nor the written constitution ever conceded 
to it, and that it may, in doing this, also commit an act of 
atrocious wickedness. The question then arises, What is the 
course of conduct which the precepts of Jesus Christ pre- 
scribe for the citizen ? To this part of the subject I propose 
to direct your attention in the following discourse. 

24 



THE DUTY OF OBEDIENCE TO THE 
CIVIL MAGISTRATE. 



PART III. 



**BBin>X& THEBBFOBE UKTO CjBSAK THE THIK06 THAT ABB CjESAB'S, 

AND UNTO God the thinos that ABE God's/' 

MattJiew xxii. 21. 

The question to be considered in this discourse is this: 
What is the duty of a Christian citizen, when he believes 
that the government of his country is engaged in the per- 
petration of wickedness ? 

I suppose that I need not here refer to the fact that a dis- 
ciple of Christ acknowledges the law of God to be of infi- 
nitely higher authority than the command of man. And 
when I say man, I use the term ghnerically. I do not mean 
a single man, but man under what forms of combination 
soever he may be associated. Ecclesiastical societies, civil 
societies, political parties, combinations for the purpose of 
amassing wealth or consolidating power, utter nothing but 
the voice of man, weak, selfish, depraved, and erring man ; 
and man weaker, more selfish, more depraved, and more 
liable to err, in consequence of the combination which blends 
the individuals too frequently into one soulless and unprin- 
cipled mass. It has been said, with too much practical truth, 
that corporate bodies have no conscience. Judge ye, then, 
how debasing must be the idolatry which obeys the commands 
of such an association, in defiance of the commands of God 
our Father Almighty ! 
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In order to present this subject in a form as intelligible bh 
possible, 1 will commence our discussiun by staliog a few 
propositions which I suppose must lie at the foundation of & 
correct decision in regard to it 

1. It cannot, I think, be doubted that societies of all kinda | 
are as liable to do wrong as the individuals of which Ihey are ' 
composed. Merchants in partnership are as much exposed to ' 
the temptations of dishonesty as individual merchants. Incor- 
porated companies, hanks, joint stock companies, men asso- 
ciated for the promotion of any object whatever, have never, 
that 1 know of, been considered immaculate. The same is 
true of nations. We, at least, have always believed that 
Great Britain was guilty of grievous wrong in her treatment 
of US when we were her colonies. She must have been thtis 
guilty unless our Declaration of Independence is a falsity. 
Il Is, I suppose, universally conceded, that France exhibited 
a scene of atrocious wickedness during the period of her 
revolution, and throughout all the wars which commenced 
with Olid which succeeded it. I think that no one, acquainted 
with the facts in the case, can deny that our government has 
been guilty of grievous wrong in its treatment of many of 
the tribes of Indians on our western frontier, and especially 
in the removal by force of the Cherokee nation from their 
ancient homes and the burial-places of tholr fathers. 

2. I think it must be admitted that every member of a 
society is moralty responsible for ihc wrongs commilled by 
that society, unless he has used all the innocent means in his 
power to prevent them. Unless he have done this, he is a, 
partaker in the wrong. It will constitute no valid excuse for 
him to plead that he was not the actual doer of the wrong, 
and thai il was done by his agent. He who appoints an agont 
is, by every principle of law and of equity, responsible for 
his acts. Nor can we even plead in exlenuaiion, that we, a> 
members of ihe society, look no active part in the appoint- 
ment and direction of the agent. The wrong is done, and 
the wrong might have been prevented by the eserone of 
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precisely such power as has been placed in our hands. Unless 
we have exerted that power for the prevention of wrong, which 
others have exerted in causing it to be committed, we are, on 
every principle of right reason, responsible for the act, and are 
partakers of the guilt. 

This is the only rule, so far as I know, by which we esti- 
mate moral responsibility in all cases of association. If several 
men are united in a copartnership, we hold every one of them 
responsible for the acts of the firm, not only legally, but, under 
the conditions which I have specified, morally also. If one 
partner commit no act of dishonesty with his own hands, yet 
if he be cognizant of the dishonest acts of his associates, if he 
allow them to use his capital and then share with them the 
gains of wickedness, he is manifestly as guilty as they. Al- 
though he never told his clerk to defraud, yet if he see his 
clerk defraud at the command of his partners, and never put a 
stop to the villany, is he not as thorough a sharper as any one 
of his companions ? 

Such are the judgments which we invariably form in respect 
to the acts of a private association. Precisely the same prin- 
ciples guide our judgments respecting the obligations of a polit- 
ical society. A people is always held responsible for the acts 
of its government, be the form of that government what it 
may. No nation has ever maintained this doctrine more stren- 
uously than ourselves. We have demanded restitution for 
wrongs inflicted under the government of a usurper, or even 
under the temporary subjection of a nation to a foreign power. 
But if this be the law of national responsibility, it is manifest 
that it applies to us with greater stringency than to any other 
people on earth. We exercise, in its widest extent, the right to 
elect our own rulers. We elect them for short periods. We 
demand a full knowledge of all their public acts, and of the 
reasons which have led to all their decisions. We remove 
them whenever their acts displease us. We thus employ them 
as our agents. We claim to be principals, and we must by 
consequence assume all the responsibility of principals. We 
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thus forever shut ourselves out from the piea ihnt we are not 
answerable for the acts of our rulers. No AmericBo citizen 
can ever offer this plea uulosa he has employed his constitu- 
tiooal power to iia full exienl for the preventioo of national 
wrong-doing. 

Let <is suppose, for instance, that the legisiuture of a slate 
borrows money for the purpose of conalrucling works of inter- \ 
nal improvement. The question of efiecdng this loan was 
publicly discussed, ll was believed to be a measure of great 
public utility. No citizen objected to it. The lunda are 
received and appropriated, and the faith of the stale is pledged 
for their redemption. The undertaking proves disastrous, or 
the lean ia sqiukudered by unfaithful agents. The enterprise 
becomes unpopular. The legislature refuses to pay il, and ihe 
people sustain their refusal by declaring that they will not be 
taxed to redeem their bonds. Can there be a doubt that the 
citizen who suffers this wrong to be done, witliout uttering hia 
solemn remonstrance, is a partaker in the guilt of the dis- 
honesty ? Can any man, under such circumstances, be inno- 
cent, unless he not only is willing to pay his portion of the 
debt, but al« exert all llie influence which lie possesses to per- 
suade his fellowKiilizens to be of the same opinion ? Nay, 
even this is not enough. He cannot free himself from the 
slain of dishonesty until he has used all the constitutional 
meaua in his power to secure the election of those nilers who 
will redeem the solemn pledges of the slate, and reassure the 
world that the national honor is inviolate. 

3. ll will, I presume, be admitted that the precopta of the 
go«pcl in no case whatever allow the disciple of Christ to be 
voluDiarily a partaker, directly or indirectly, iu the commission 
of wrong. This principle is of universal applicatioa. It 
governs us under all circumstances In which wc can possibly 
be placed. It mailers not whutlier the wrong be intended by 
an individual or by a society, whether wc arr lo gain or lo loan 
by the transaction. Our decision can bo swayt-d nuiiJicr by tin 
terrors of power, nor by the allurements of afftotkia t Mtitbor 
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by the frown of a tyrant, nor the frenzy of a mob. The 
disciple of Christ can bow down before nothing but right. We 
must hate father and mother, houses and lands, yea, and our 
own life also, for the sake of Christ. And Christ forewarns us 
that if we love him, we must keep his commandments in pref- 
erence to those of man, whether individual or social, and 
irrespective of the consequences which may follow from our 
obedience. " Fear not them,*' saith he, " that kill the body, 
and after that have nothing that they can do ; but fear Him who 
is able to destroy both soul and body in hell. Yea, I say unto 
you, fear him." 

But even this is, in fact, the operation of nothing more than 
a generally admitted moral principle. If there be any distinc- 
tion between virtue and vice, if guilt and innocence be not the 
mere figments of the nursery ; if man be endowed with a 
conscience by which he is allied to Grod, and by the possession 
of which he is rendered accountable to him ; if this life be a 
state of probation, and if every one of our actions here will 
continue to unfold its consequences after ages upon ages have 
rolled away ; if the favor of Grod be infinitely the greatest 
blessing, and his displeasure infinitely the direst curse, of which 
the mind of creatures can conceive, — then, surely, our moral 
obligations must take precedence of every other impulse, and 
we must do what we believe to be right, not only in the face 
of danger, but, if need be, in deliberate defiance of the power 
of the unanimous world. 

From these remarks it must, I think, appear evident, that 
every member of a society is guilty of the wrong-doing of 
that society, unless he has employed all the innocent means 
in his power to prevent it ; that the essential principles of the 
Christian religion forbid us to participate, directly or indi- 
rectly, in wrong-doing ; that they oblige us to put forth all 
the innocent means in our power to prevent it or to arrest its 
progress ; and if this last be impossible, they command us 
to withdraw from all participation in what we believe to be 
displeasing to Grod. 
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Of tbe tnilb of these principles I think Oiere can be no 
doubt. If 1 mistake not, they commeud ihemaelves to ihe 
reason und conscience of every num as soon as iboy are pre- 
sented. The only qnesUon that remains to be consjilered ia 
this : In what manner do these principles limit our obedience to ' 
the civil magistrale ? or, in other words, how may we render 
unto Ciesar the things that are CEraar's, and yet ahun piuticipa- 
tioD in the guilt of Cesar > 

I inquire, first. Do the principles of tbe gospel permit us to 
resial by force the wrong-doiug of our govenunent ? This 
question may, I think, be easily answered by referring to 
tbe exposition previously giveu respecting the object of civil 
society. Civil society is instituted for the purpose of aecuring 
'lo mao the enjoyment of those rights with which lie has been 
endowed by his Creator. So long as it discharges this its 
office, making all due allowance for human imperfection, and 
no long as this is its honest intention, we have no authority to 
resist it. ^Vhen, on the contrary, it not only ceasen to perform 
this its only office, but also employs its power in depriving us 
of those rights conferred upon us by our Creator, ilicn, in the 
view of reason snd religion, it ceases to be a government. 

Desiiluie of moral principle, it is tMtliing but power teithoui 
mUkority ; and we arc justified in setting it aside, and con- 
structing a government in its place. For no other reason, so 
far as 1 perceive, are we justified in resisting by force that 
whici) performs the functions of govemmcni. The magistracy 
may err; it may do wrong ; it may, in many respocis, treat ma 
unjustly ; it may treat foreign naiiona unjustly | but none of ihia, 
nor all of it logetlier, justifies me in resisting it by force, so 
long as it acccunplishes, or honestly intends to occompliith, tho 
purpose for which it was established. The govcmmoni of 
Rome, in the Lmes of Christ and his apostles, wan exceedingly 
corrupt and oppres»vc ; and yet we find not n Byllablo in tho 
New Testament which would authorize a citiwjn lo robal 
againsl it, but very much that iiiculcutcs obedience lo it in kU 
ihtngs not forbidden by the commandmenta of Qod. 
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If, then, we are forbidden to resist the civil magistracy by 
force, in what manner may a Christian citizen innocently 
deliver himself from the guilt of wrong perpetrated by the 
government of his country ? To this question let us endeavor 
to return an intelligible answer. 

First I presume it will be admitted that every man is bound 
to understand the nature of every question on which he gives an 
opinion ; especially when that opinion must lead to a practical 
result. This is as true of questions of public as of those of 
private concernment. If it be true in general, it is much more 
definitely true in those cases where we utter our constitutional 
opinion in the act of suffrage. If this be true of other gov- 
ernments, how much more emphatically is it true of our own ! 
We have chosen a form of government in which all power 
emanates from the individual citizen. We declare, in the most 
unambiguous manner, that the officers of government are our 
agents, in all respects responsible to us their principals. If 
we claim the enjoyment of this right, we must not shrink from 
the responsibility which it imposes upon us. Can any thing 
be more obvious than this, that he who claims the right of 
directing the concerns of a community, is under a moral 
obligation to qualify himself f6r the discharge* of the duty 
which he has voluntarily assumed? 

When men unite in the establishment of a government, they 
mutually promise, in all their relations with each other, to yield 
obedience to certain fundamental principles. The object of 
these principles is, to define and limit the power of the magiS' 
tracy^ and to prescribe the manner in which this pother shall 
he exerted. The enunciation of these principles forms what 
is called a constitution. This being once established, it binds 
all and it protects all. It is a solemn and mutual contract 
between every individual ott the one part, and the whole com- 
munity on the other part. Upon the faithful fulfilment of this 
contract depend the freedom of every individual and the 
security of his rights, whether civil or religious. We can 
neither assume powers not conferred upon us by this instru- 
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meDt, nor refuse lo cany lis provisions into practice, either 
ourselves or by our agents, without a. violation of our solemn 
obligations. It matters not how overpowering tiio majority by 
whom the outrage is committed, nor how small the minority 
whose rights are infringed, nor how elevated the position of 
the functionary hy whom the act is performed ; it is a crime 
of the deepest dye, and merits, and should meet, the sternest 
reprobation of every virtuous man. If, then, such be the 
responsibili^ assumed by every citizen of a free government, 
it surely becomes liim to understand the provisions of that 
instnunent by which tliis responsibility is created. 

'Hie sarne remarks apply essentially to those parts of the 
social compact by which our intercourse with foreign nations 
is regulated. We appoint public officers to conduct all our 
BJfaira with other countries. We prescribe the limits within 
which tiieir power in this respect shall he exerted. We assert 
the right of directing our agents according to our own will, 
and hence wo are responsible for their acts. This right we 
must exercise, unless we consent to become slaves rather than 
freemen. Sliould we allow our rulers to violate the rights of 
other nations, to involve us in wars according to their own will, 
not only sh^ld we be principals in the guilt of bloodshed, but, 
while we boast of the freedom of our institutions, we should 
in fact become tbe minions of a despot. 

Secondly. Supposing a Christian citizen to have made him- 
self acquainted with the principles of the constitution under 
which he lives, he is bound to apply these principles lo tbe 
decision of every public measure on which he forms an opin- 
ion. The first question for him to ask in res|>ecl to every 
public act is this : Can this act be done without violation of the 
compact by which I and my feilow-citizeiis have promised to 
bind ourselves in our relations with each other ? If the 
omncr to this question be in the negative, no matter what 
may lie ibe advantage to be secured, no matter how ui^nt 
may be the demands of a j>olilical parly struggling for place, 
* ChhKion uid an bonen man must shrink back from the »ct 
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with indignation. Or again : suppose that we find the power 
to have been committed to the magistrate, — it by no means 
follows that his manner of using it is in accordance with the 
compact. It /nay have been committed to him for one purpose, 
and he may use it for another. This is a vidLation of the 
contract, and against it we are bound to protect ourselves and 
our fellow-citizens. Take, as an illustration, the case of a 
declaration and prosecution of war. The authority to declare 
war is granted by us to our legislators. But for what purpose 
was this authority conferred ? Plainly for the purpose of 
defending us from aggression, and protecting us from injury. 
Was authority ever given by this pec^le to their rulers to 
prosecute a war for conquest, or for glory, or to extend 
slavery, or to restrict it ? In the formation of our constitution, 
as I have said before, if such-a power had been demanded, 
would it ever have been conceded ? Would not tiie concessi(Hi 
of such a power have branded us at once as a nation of free- 
booters ? In such ways as these, I suppose, we are to apply 
the principles of the constitution to the decision of every 
public act. 

But this is not all. Suppose that the act be not in violation of 
the principles of the constitution, — we may yet inquire whether 
it be in violation of the principles of the gospel. Suppose a 
nation has given us cause of offence ; a disciple of Christ must 
ask himself, Can I be a party to measures which seek for the 
redress of grievance by means of the slaughter of tens of 
thousands of innocent persons, and the destruction of hundreds 
of millions of treasure — treasure earned by the bone and sinew 
of my fellow-men, whether friends or enemies ? Could I, in a 
matter of private grief, pursue my revenge in a ^milar man- 
ner ? Every Christian, in the solitude of the closet, in the 
presence of his God, is bound to ask all these questions, and 
to answer them for himself. He must put far away from him 
the prejudice of sectional interests ; he must close his ears to 
the mandates of a political party, £uid calmly and resolutely 
form his opinions in the sight of the omniscient Grod, and in 
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the full conviction thtit the result to which he shall arrive will 
meet him again in the day whea the secrets of men's hearta 
■liall be revealed. 

And now, suppoeing thai, after such a review, a Clirislian 
shall bo convinced that the ncia of hia govemmenl are in vio- 
lation of the compact from which all authority emanates, or at 
variance with the mora! law which Christ has revealed to our 
rocc, — what then shall he do.' I answer, as a Christian, a citi- 
zen, and a freeman, he cannot be guiltless unless he put forth 
nil bis social and constitutional influence to preveot or to 
arrest iL 

If it be asked by what means can this be done, the answer 
is at hand. Having formed his opinions in obedience to mond 
principle, let him freely and fearlessly e^^csa them. It is 
thus alone that a virtuous and independent puUic opinion can 
be formed. We are bound to do this in obedience to the 
diciaics of humanity. He who possesses knowledge which ho 
believes to be valuable to the community, is under obligation lo 
divulge it. The command of our Lord has made this our 
duty, uoder the most unperative sancticHi. " What 1 have told 
you iu darkness, that speak ye in the light ; and what ye hear in 
the ear, iliat preach ye on the house-lops ; and fear not those 
that kill the body." And, indeed, unless this be done, by what 
means shall truth and righteousness make jirogress in the 
world i The wicked labor without ceasing lo extinguish monU 
light ; and if we, tu whom Its custody has been committed, 
hide it under a bushel, insiead of placing Jt U|)on a candle- 
stick, we lietray the causfi of truth, and by our silence declare 
our willingness that it be banished from the earth. 

And here 1 may add, that, in a fn^e government like out 
own, this nmnly avowal of our adherenco to right, aiiit our 
oppcMition to evil, would commonly render a resort to other 
measures compamtively nccdlens, The gowl in<in among ua 
— and under this lenn 1 mean to iiKludo all mcti of virtuous 
sentiments, whether they profcAS ibenifirlvos iho ilisciple* of 
Cfanat or not — have it perieolfy io ihwr pow«r, by tbe ctUm 
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and decided expression of their moral convictions, to direct 
the destinies of this nation. There never has existed, and 
there never can exist, either an administration or a political 
party, that would dare to trifle with the uttered sentiments of 
the men of principle in the United States. Were such an 
act done hut once, there would be small temptation to repeat 
the insult. If you ask me why it is, then, that public wrongs 
are so frequently done, and the doers of them held scathless, 
I answer, it is because those sentiments are not uttered. 
There exists among us a fear of avowing our moral senti- 
ments upon political questions, which seems to me as servile 
as it is unaccountable. It envelops society like a poisoned 
atmosphere. It is invisible and intangible, but every virtuous 
sentiment that breathes it grows torpid, loses consciousness, 
gasps feebly, and dies. To this result every man contributes 
who withholds the expression of his honest 'indignation on 
every occasion of public wrong-doing. 

2. But the mere expression of our moral sentiments by no 
means discharges us from the responsibility which rests upon 
us as Christian citizens. Our sentiments are worthless, not to 
say savoring of hypocrisy, unless they lead us to correspond- 
ent action. When we believe an act to be wrong, we have 
no more right to appoint a man to office, who, as we believe, 
will perform it, than we have to perform it ourselves. For 
such a man we cannot, with a good conscience, vote. By 
refusing to vote for such a man, we in part deliver ourselves 
from the guilt of wrong-doing. But we must go farther. 
We must not merely have no part in wrong-doing, — we must 
see to it that wrong be not done. We must use all innocent, 
constitutional means to secure the doing of right. We must 
choose men to represent us whom we believe to be governed 
by moral principle, who will act in the fear of God, and who 
will love right, and justice, and mercy, better than personal 
aggrandizement or political power. By this, I do not mean 
that we should limit our selection to any religious sect, or to 
the professors of any form of belief. Far from it. All that 
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f claim is, that we shall chooee moQ who will represent the 
moral, as well as the political, sentiments of this nation. A 
virtuous man has certainly a right to demand tliat his moral 
feelings be not outraged by the public agent whom he appoints. 
If we sternly enforce this demand, we ouiselvea shall be 
innocent, and the republic will be safe. 

But Eiippoee thai our honest efforts tlius put forth are inef- 
fectual, and a course of public wrong-doing has been actually 
commenced, — what ia then our duty ! 

I reply, the fact that our country has commenced a course 
of wrong-doing, in no manner whatever alters the moral 
character of the action. Thb greater the number of persons 
combined to perpetrate injury, the greater ia the wickedness 
and tho more ioterminable the mischief. A nation seems a 
vast and mngnificoat conception to us, the children of yes- 
terday ; but it is DlheTwise with " Ilini who aitlelh on the circle 
of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are like grasshoppers ; 
who taketh up the isles as a very little thing, and before whom 
nil nations are counted as iesa than nothing and vanity," 
Whoi, then, is the will of a nation in comparison with the 
command of Almighty God ? and what can be the measure 
of that impiety which exclaims, " Our country, whether right 
or wrong " ? that is, our country in defiance of the Eternal 
One himself. 

Every virtuous man must shrink bock with trembling froni 
BO glaring an impiety, and look with abhorrence upon n cause 
which requires such sentiments to sustain it. If his country 
has done or is doing wrong, he must boldly and fearletwly 
eiprT»3 hio opinion of the Iransaclion. He must, as I have 
brfore remarked, use all the eonstilutional power which he 
posaesscs, in order to bring the public wickedness to a close. 
Were the good men of this nation thus to ur»ilu, national 
wickedness among us would bo of very limited diimtion. 

Bui this is not all. While the wrong-doing is in progress, 
v/e arc bound to have no furtlicr paiticipalion in il than our 
Boci«l condition renders indiBpenaobla. Tli* nt 
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which Grod inflicts upon the nation for its crime, we must 
bear in common with our fellow-citizens. This we cannot 
avoid, and we must bear it manfully and uncomplainingly. 
But we can go no farther. We may have no share in the 
gains of iniquity. A good man can arm no privateers against 
his brethren of another nation because his government has 
styled them his enemies. He can loan no money to govern- 
ment, no matter how advantageous the terms of investment, 
in order to carry on an iniquitous war. He can undertake 
no contracts by which he may become rich out of the wages 
of unrighteousness. He may not say, If I do not reap these 
gains, other men will reap them. They are the gains of wick- 
edness, and let the wicked have them. If a good man 
believe that moral principle is better than gold, this is pre- 
cisely the occasion on which he is called upon to show his 
faith by his works. The only question for a conscientious 
man to ask is this : Is the public act wrong in the sight of God ? 
If it be wrong, he must have nothing to do with it, and he 
can no more innocently aid it with his capital than with his 
personal service. 

But it may be said, that a course of conduct like this would 
destroy all political organizations, and render nugatory the 
designations in which we have for so very long prided our- 
selves. If this be all the mischief that is done, the republic, 
I think, may very patiently endure it. The voice of history 
has surely spoken in vain, if it has not taught us that political 
parties have ever been combinations for the purposes of per- 
sonal aggrandizement, advocating or denouncing whatever 
political principles would best subserve the selfish objects 
which alone gave efficiency to their organization.* And 

* ** The history of English party is as certainly that of a few great 
men and powerful £amilieS| on the one hand, contending for place and 
power, with a few others on the opposite quarter, as it is the history 
of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts. There is nothing 
more untrue than to represent principle at the bottom of it ; interett 
is at the bottom^ and the opposition of principle is subservient to the 
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besides thia, if a disciple of Christ has learned to value hia 
political parly more liighiy than he does truth, and justice, 
and mercy, it is surely time that his connection with it were 
broken off. Let him learn to surrender parly for moral prin- 
ciple, and stand forth, though he stand alone, the friend of 
righteousness. Let all good men do this, and they will form 
a party by themselves — a party acting in the fear of God, 
and sustained by the arm of omnipotence. Then would our 
nation present the glorious spectacle of a people governed by 
the laws of God ; obeying, above all things, the rule of eter- 
nal rectitude. Then God would be our refuge and strength j 
a very present help in trouble. God would be in the midst 
of us, and we should not be moved. God would help us, 
and that right early. 

To all this 1 know it will be answered, there are never 
more than two political parties ; and though with neither can 
a good man harmonize, yet he must unite with either the one 
or the other, lest his influence be altogether thrown away. 
He must, therefore, become a party to much that is wrong, 
that thus he may accomplish a probable good. To this ob- 
jection our reply must be brief. It declares it to be our duly 
to do wrong for the sake of attaining a purpose ; or, in the 

oppo»itioB of intcroat. Accordingly, the result hiia liocn, that unles* 
perhaps when a dynasty was tlinngcd, an in ItiSS, and for Homo time 
Bftrr»Brd», and excepting in qucalions connected with this chango, 
(A« rery lameamdvet mu held, and tlu lame prinnplia profiutd, by MA 
parlia mlfii in q^, and by both in oppotUian. The Whig, when not 
in office, wu for tetrcnchment and for peace; tianapUnt him into 
office, and he cared little for cither. Bills of coercion, inuprT»ions of 
the eoiutitution, were hia abhorrence when propounded by Torlca | 
in place, he propounded them hinuclf. Acts of indomnity and of 
attainder were the hrocitCB of cho Tory In power i the Tory in oppo- 
■itioD wai the enemy of both. The graveit i^liargo ever hroueht by » 
Whig against his Bdversary wai the pcmixial proapription of an oxaltod 
individual to please a lung ; the want charge that the Tory can level 
•gainrt the '^'hig is tho support of a proticription itlill ImJiutiSabU, 
to please a Ticeroy." — Lord Bnvgham on ih* Ffftet* of Farig- 
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words of the apostle, " to do evil that good may come." 
This is its simple and obvious meaning, and we leave it to 
the condemnation of the apostle. But, besides all this, when 
we urge such a plea, we seem to forget that there is a power 
in truth and rectitude, which wise men would be wiser did 
they duly appreciate. Let the moral principle of this coun- 
try only find an utterance, and party organizations would 
quail before its rebuke. How often have we seen a combi- 
nation, insignificant in point of numbers, breaking loose from 
the trammels of party, and uniting in the support of a singh 
principle, hold the balance of power between contending 
parties, and wield the destinies of either at its will ! Let 
virtuous men, then, unite on the ground of universal moral 
principle^ and the tyranny of party will be crushed. Were 
the virtuous men of this country to carry their moral senti- 
ments into practice, and act alone rather than participate in 
the doing of wrong, all parties would, from necessity, submit 
to their authority, and the acts of the nation would become a 
true exponent of the moral character of our people. 

And unless we do this, it is both folly and injustice to 
complain of the magistracy which we have set over us. We 
have no reason to expect in a legislator a higher degree of 
virtue than we possess ourselves. It is ungenerous to blame 
him for being a selfish partisan, when we ourselves have set 
him the example. It is unreasonable to expect him to sac- 
rifice office, emolument, and influence, for principle, while 
we dare not act from principle when we have none of these 
to lose. It is shameful to ask him to forsake his party for 
right, when we ourselves, if he obeyed our wishes, would be 
the first to abandon him. If we expect moral independence 
in our representatives, we must show them that we possess it 
ourselves. If we ask them to peril their political influence 
for right, we must at least show them that the moral principle 
of their constituents will sustain them in well-doing. 

We see, then, that this whole discussion tends to one very 
simple practical conclusion. A virtuous man is bound to 
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carry his principles into practice in all the relations of life. 
He can no more do wrong in company than alone, and be 
guiltless. If he be a true man, he must love right, and jus- 
tice, and mercy, better than political party or personal popu- 
larity. If he fear Grod, he must obey God rather than man, 
and this fesir must govern his conduct universally. In this 
matter, every man must begin not with his neighbor, but with 
himself; and, if he wish our country to be reformed, let him 
begin the work immediately. Let us all, then, lay these 
things solemnly to heart, and may Grod grant us grace to 
carry them into practice. 

26» 



THE RECENT REVOLUTIONS IN EUROPE. 



PART I. 

<* Be wise now, therefoke, X) ye kings ; be instbucted, te jxtdoes 

OF THE EABTH. SeEVE THE LOKD WITH FEAB, AND BEJOICE WITH 
TREMBLINO. KiSS THE SON, LEST HE BE ANOEY, AND YE PEBISH FROM 
THE WAY, WHEN HIS WRATH IS KINDLED BUT A LITTLE. BlESSBD 
ARE ALL THEY THAT PUT THEIR TRUST IN HIM." 

Paalm ii. 10—12. 

Within a few months, events have occurred on the conti- 
nent of Europe unparalleled in importance in the history 
of civilization. Ideas on the subject of civil government, 
that have swayed the minds of men for ages, have, by 
almost universal consent, been pronounced false in theory and 
mischievous in practice ; and other ideas, their exact con- 
tradictories, have occupied their place, and assumed their 
authority. As in individual, so in social man, the material act 
obeys the spiritual will. A change in political opinions must 
be followed by a change in political organization. Hence it 
may, with some confidence, be predicted that with the present 
year will commence a new era in European history. Com- 
binations once irresistible have become powerless ; and com- 
bmations, the outlines of which can scarcely be discerned in 
the dimness of the future, must henceforth give form and 
pressure to the destinies of man. 

At such a crisis, our thoughts are naturally turned upward to 
the throne of Him " by whom kings reign and princes decree 
justice ; who stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of their 
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waves, and the lumull of the people." In such a social 
deluge, when the foundations of the great deep ere broken up, 
eveo the must thoughiless cannot but recognize the exertion 
of uncreated power. It may not, therefore, be un&uiiable for 
us to direct our attention to this subject, in order that we may 
devoutly reflect upon the dealings of the Most High with the 
children of men, and derive, from the facts transpiring before 
us, Bucli leiisons of instruction aa tliey are intended to convey. 
Bui 1 confess that I underUiiie ihia task with serious misgivings. 
The events themselves are so surprising, the consequences 
which must flow from them are so vast and interminable, and 
the agency by wliich ihey have been produced so evidently 
BUpematUT&l, that 1 deeply feel my own incompetency to treat 
of Ibem OB their importance obviously demands. I am, how- 
ever, desirous of assisting you to interpret these changes aright, 
tuid of enabling you, from the teachings of history, to learn the 
principles which are illustrated in the moral government of the 
world. Conscious of my liability to err, [ would utter neither 
indiscriminate censure of the past, nor confident prediction 
concerning the future; I shall, therefore, confine myself lo 
such general views as would naturally present themselves to 
every observer, who looks upon passing occurrences in the 
light of Christian and political ethics. 

Let us, then, in the first place, briefly review the events 
which, within a few tnoaibs, have transpired on the contiuont 
of Kurope. 

For some years post, the moral and political condition of 
Europe seemed covered with gloom. The lessons taught by 
the first French revolution appeared to have been forgotten, 
and civil and spirhual despotism was regaining its ancient 
■soendency. The doctrine that tlie authority to rule mankind 
had been conferred by God upon a few families in perpetual 
succession ; that the people are made for the rulers, and not 
the rulers for the people, and that government exists simply 
for IIm purpose of maintaining these relations unchanged 
breTBT, nemed gmdually to be assuming the place of on 
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acknowledged truth. The assumption of such an authority, 
of course, took for granted the right to use all the means 
necessary for sustaining it. Hence governments claimed the 
right to control opinions on all such subjects as they chose. 
The church was coming every day into closer league with the 
state. There was scarcely a country on the continent in 
which the gospel of Jesus Christ could be preached without 
danger of fine or imprisonment, unless the preacher first sub- 
jected his reason and conscience to the dictation of the 
government. Nor was this intolerance at all confined to 
countries where Popery was the established religion. The 
descendants of the reformers themselves had come to need a 
second reformation. Political opinions were even yet more 
strictly under the guardianship of the state. I hardly know 
the country on the continent, France only excepted, in which 
the principles of constitutional liberty could have been freely 
discussed ; and even in France, the range of political discus- 
sion was daily becoming more and^ more restricted. The 
prisons of Austria were crowded with men of blameless lives 
and elegant accomplishments, who, like Silvio Pellico, had 
been arrested and condemned without even the form of trial, 
for the crime of longing after liberty. The church of Rome, 
from the principles of her constitution essentially inimical to 
the right of private judgment, seemed to be rapidly extending 
her power, and involving nation af^er nation more and more 
securely in the meshes of her diplomacy. 

There seemed to be danger lest it should be universally 
conceded that the only right of the people was the right to be 
governed. Constitutions had been promised, and the promises 
had been forfeited. Wherever concessions were made to the 
wishes of the people, it was always taken for granted that they 
proceeded from the sovereign grace of the ruler, and not at all 
from the inalienable right of the ruled. What the monarch 
granted — and even such grants were the exception, and not 
the rule — the people must accept, and be thankful for ; but it 
was one of the political sins for which there was no forgiveness, 
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to presume, though ever so humbly, lo ask for more. The 
throne and the dynasty were the state ; and every tiling most 
dear to inaii was willingly sacriticed, in order to strengthen 
the power of oppresaion. To ulter an opinion adverse to the 
syBlem thua eslabliahed was treason. To suggest reform was 
incipient rebellion. In a time of profound peace, armies, at 
the coat of untold millions, were nwintaincd to enforce lh« 
arbitrary decrees of rulers, while the throne and the aristoc- 
incy were supported at a rate of expenditure which crushed 
millions in pauperism. 

Nowhere, but in France, was there even the semblance of 
a represeniaiive government ; and here the semblance waa 
almost attenuated lo a shadow. The chamber of deputies had 
become the venal servants of tlie crown. Elsewhere, there 
existed not even the form of an assembly by which either the 
voice of the people could be uttered or their grievances slated 
and redressed. The men from whose capital and labor taxes 
were drained, had no power to determine how much should bo 
paid, nor lo what purpose the funds which they contributed 
should be appropriated. It seemed as thotigh men luid been 
BO long accustomed to oppression that tliey at lengtli were dis- 
posed to bear it without complaint. Sovereigns had united 
together in order lo preserve tl»e peace of Europe ; in other 
words, to put down, with their combined force, every attempt aX 
essential reform ; and the people seemed ready to adapt ihem- 
selvca to a condition which hardly admitted the possibility of 
change for the belter. Though thousands were almost daily 
emigrating to this country, — tiioiigh villages were depopulated, 
from a desire to esca^fe to a land of greater freedom and 
lighter taxation, — yet the moss that remained behind wera 
watched with ao sleepless a vigilance, and guarded by a 
power BO all-pervading and ii'reaiatible, that hope for the 
amelioration of their c;ondidoti seemed uliiiost to have perished. 
The *yBlcm of irresponsible government sustained by Franco 
on the west, Austria on tJie east, and Italy on liiu south, 
appsared to rem upon a foundation wliich could be ibakoD bjr 
no power but that of Omnipotence. 
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While, however, I say this, I would not utter a word that 
shall even be tinged with injustice towards the personal 
character of European rulers. Many of them are esteemed 
irreproachable in all the relations of private life. I am willing 
to believe that the motives which have guided them are inno- 
cent. It is but fair to presume, until the contrary be proved, 
that they believe themselves entitled to the authority which 
they claimed, and that the well-being of society could be 
promoted by no other means than those which they adopted. 
It is surely natural to suppose that he who finds himself in the 
possession of hereditary and irresponsible power should believe 
that he holds that power by right ; and that he is under obli- 
gations to transmit, without diminution, to his successor that 
which he received in fee simple from his ancestors. All this 
we concede as just men and as Christians. We have to speak 
of facts, and not of motives ; of principles, and not of the men 
by whom they are advocated. Political doctrines must be 
brought to the test of truth ; the characters of men must be 
treated with charity. And yet further ; I do not perceive that 
this apology for rulers must not be extended also to their subjects. 
The people who resist oppression may surely be as virtuous as 
their oppressors, and their motives may be as pure and as much 
entitled to respect. Regarding, therefore, both parties with 
charity, let us turn our attention to the facts that have so lately 
agitated every bosom throughout the civilized world. 

While Europe seemed thus relapsing into its former position, 
and absolutism was daily gaining strength, Christendom was 
startled by the announcement that the newly-elected Pope had 
espoused liberal opinions, and had begun to place his dominions 
in a condition preparatory to freedom. His design was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm by the whole population 
of the Papal States. Every attempt to resist the movement 
which he had commenced, whether made by absolutists at 
home or abroad, was promptly resisted by the people them- 
selves, and measures were at once adopted, which have within 
a few months resulted in a substantially representative govern- 
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ment. The (lame of liberty, thus unespecledly eukindled, 
rapidly extended to the neighljoriiig slates. It seemed as 
though Italy had aroused from the slumber of twcDty centuries. 
The population of botli Naples and Sardioia with one voice 
demanded freedom of the press and responsibility in the gov- 
ernment. Bloodshed ensued ; the issue for a while seemed 
doublful; but, after a temporary struggle, the people were txi- 
unipliant. While these events were transpiring, the displeasure 
of Austria and of the other greater powers of the continent 
became apparent. One of ihc fortresses of the Papal see was 
occupied by the troops of the emporor. No one could foresee 
to what these things tt^nded. It wa.';, I believe, the general 
impression that Austria would descend like an avalanche upon 
Italy, and, by her gigantic strength, trample in the dust every 
germ of free institutions. There seemed noiliing to arrest this 
catastrophe but the spirihial power of the Pope. Whetlier 
even this would avail, was doubtful ; and Europe awaited the 
issue in anxious expectation ; but no one anticipated, in the most 
favorable event, any extension of free opinions beyond the 
Alps. Absolutism in every other direction seemed hopelessly 
entailed upon the nations. 

The llirone of France, especially, at least, during the life- 
time of its late incumbent, was universally supposed to be 
more firmly established than any other in Europe. The mon- 
arch hod been trained in the school of adversity, and had thus 
acquired a knowledge of the popular mind rarely possessed by 
princes. Professing liberal sentiments, ho had been hailed on 
liis accession willi liie lille of citizen king. To high reputation 
for military talent, he added ilic renown of unrivalled diplo- 
matic and administrative skill. Europe was impressed with 
tho conviction that he was perfectly master of his position, fie 
had asaociated with him as prime minister t!ie ablext philo- 
Hophical statesman of his time, and had strengllieoed his 
dynasty by family alliances in every part of tlin conlinent 
Paris, the heart of France, was Ixrgirl with fiinilications, occu- 
pied by tioop* of the line abtindantly auppliod with wliUeiT 
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and all the munitioD8 of ¥rar, and commanded by officers of 
acknowledged military skill, who, holding their commissions 
directly from the king, were supposed to be strongly attached 
to his person. The regular army, as well as the national 
guard, was, so far as it was known, pledged to the support of 
the existing dynasty ; hence the preparations for the exertioo 
of an overwhelming physical force were complete, and the 
idea of successful resistance to the power of the government 
seemed absurd. 

But, while all that met the eye thus betokened strength, 
irresistible moral causes had been long in operation, which 
had sapped the foundations of authority, and paralyzed the 
arm on which despotism had leaned with so confident a reli- 
ance. The citizen king, instead of surrounding the throne 
with republican institutions, had begirt it with nothing that was 
not subsidiary to irresponsible power. The legislative assem- 
blies had by venal majorities become the creatures of his will 
Civil and religious liberty was gradually restricted within nar- 
rower and narrower limits. The influence of France was 
every where lent to sustain the cause of absolutism. The 
destinies of a mighty and intelligent people were directed by 
the government to the single object of perpetuating the reign 
of the family in power. And it was at last believed, whether 
justly or unjustly I pretend not to determine, that the personal 
character of the monarch was unworthy of respect, that all his 
aims were remorselessly selfish, that all his promises were 
hollow, and that the most solemn pledge of his veracity might 
be given to an untruth. The foundations of the government 
no longer rested upon the moral sentiments of the people. 
Before either rulers or ruled were aware, the current of public 
opinion had undermined the pillars of the throne, and rendered 
its downfall inevitable. Yet neither prince nor people were 
aware of their position. The one party, trusting to physical 
force, believed that every expression of the popular will might 
be repressed by the bayonet ; the other, ignorant of the 
uaanimity of feelii^g which pervaded the mass, fubmitted 
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individually lo tlie encroachmenfa nf despotiam. There was 
wanted nothing but a single spark to ignite the sentiment 
of the nation, and, by an explosion of universal public opinion, 
to stiller in fragments ihc whole fabric of irresponsible rule. 

It was pi«ciseiy at this crisis, whilst mankind were looking 
upon the government of France as the most secure, at least 
for the present, of any in Europe, (hat in three days Louis 
Philippe was hurled from his throne ; his prime minister, as 
well as himself, was fleeing in disguise ; his family were 
wanderers in search of a home, and even of a shelter ; the 
political edifice which, for seventeen years, and with so much 
skill, he had constructed, was demolished ; France had abjured 
monarchical institutions, and fallen back upon its origmal social 
«lcmenis; a provisional government had been established, and 
was universally obej[ed; and now, at the last advices, we learn 
thai, at about this time, deputies elected by universal suffrage 
are about to form a constitution on the basis of social equality, 
perfect freedom of opinions on every subject, whether civil 
or religious, and the complete responsibility of nders to the 
peojile, for whom, and in whose name, they exercise their 
authority. And all these changes were effected within sight 
of the fortifications of Paris, and in the presence of the 
eighty thousand troops of the line on whom the govomnteat 
had relied for support in precisely this emergency. 

T^ene events seemed of themselves so wonderful, and the 
results to which ihey might lead so far transcended the limits 
of human forecust, iliat the civilized world gazed upon them 
with mingled astonishment and awe. The campaigns of 
Napoleon, in their effect upon the interests of humanity, 
dwindled into insignificance in comparison with the acts of the 
three dnva of February. The liottlcs of the warrior brought 
Duutsee inio collision ; the chan^ of ojiinion dissolverl the 
mHMos themselves, and crenled the neceseily for new armnge- 
uienlB of the fomi, and new niodifica lions of iho afliniiies of 

WliU«, however, we wers gating upon this surpnaog ImiN- 
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fonnation, wo learned that the movement which had com- 
menced in France, had extended itself throughout Europe ; that 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony, had yielded 
to the pressure ; that Austria, last of all, as was meet, had 
succumbed to the popular will ; and that her veteran statesman, 
by far the most sagacious of all the ministers of absolute 
power, having resigned the seals of office, had fled in dismay 
before the only demonstration of liberal opinions which he had 
found himself unable to repress. The /wave which had over- 
whelmed the Tuileries had rolled onward, sweeping away the 
old foundations of every throne on the continent; and its 
career had not been arrested until it reached the banks of the 
Niemen, and laved the shores of the half-civilized empire of 
the north. Peoples, Protestant and Catholic, equally yielded 
to its power. Nations, peaceful and warlike, bowed in sub- 
mission to the popular will ; and at the present moment, physi- 
cal force can present no obstacle to the establishment of free 
institutions ; the human mind, on questions affecting civil and 
religious liberty, is left to its own decisions ; and every man is 
eagerly inquiring what shall be the form that society shall 
assume, now that the task of constructing its own institutions, 
for the first time, in all these nations, is devolved upon the 
people themselves. 

Such is a very brief and imperfect statement of the events 
which have occurred in Europe since the commencement of 
the present year. Some of the circumstances which have 
attended them deserve a passing notice. 

1. It is a cause for devout gratitude, that these revolutions 
have been thus far accomplished with so small effiision of 
blood. In Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, collisions took place 
between the soldiery and the people ; but the loss of human 
life was not, in all these cases taken together, sufficiently gre^t 
to have attracted notice in the records of an ordinary Euro- 
pean campaign. In the wars of the French revolution, the 
loss of the same number of men would have been considered 
unworthy of remark in an imperial bulletin. And yet, at so 
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small an expense of life, changes have been effected, which, in 
importance, will probably Iranacend all that had been accom- 
plished by Napoleon, during the whole of his extraordinary 

2. In the production of these results, military force seema to 
have been almost inoperaiive. It ccrlamly did not creaio the 
revolution ; il was also equally powerless lo prevent it. The 
manner in which these changes were effected, was almost uni- 
versally the same. A portion of the people assembled, and 
demanded of the government the acknowledgment of those 
rights, with which, as intelligent and accountable men, they 
were endowed by their Creator. In the greater number of 
inslBnces, these demands st-emed so obviously just, and, yet 
more, so manifestly the expression of the universal popular 
will, that resistance seemed hopeless, and it was not attempted. 
Id a few instances, the remonstrants were assaulted by military 
force ; but the hireling soldiery was every where repulsed by 
the spontaneous resistance of the whole population. In fact, 
in most instances, the army seemed lo be pervaded by the same 
sentiments as the people. They entered unwillingly into the 
contest, and more faithful than the rulers to the inborn instincB 
of humanity, they shrunk back from the horrid task of butch- 
ering tlieir brethren and fellow-citizens contending for right. 
At the earliest opportunity, their arms were reversed, and 
they shared in the joy of victory with those whom they had 
been commanded to slaughter. 

3. So far as we have yet had opportunity to observe, there 
appears to have been a remarkable uniformity of opinion in 
respect to (he changes which the exigency demanded. With 
the exception of France, there seems to have been no country 
in which there has existed any desire oith(.'r to abolish monarch- 
ical government, or to subsiiiuie any other dynonly for that on 
the throne. The views of tlie people were wiiwly directed to 
more important and more radical changps. They ilrmandQil 
unlimited frti.-Uom of opinions, univenal equality of righii iho 
•epBimlion of (ha church tttxn the iUte, aad nich a repre- 
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lentation in the legislative assembly as shall remove these 
inalienable rights beyond the grasp of arbitrary power. The 
desire most irresistible was that for universal freedom of opin- 
ion on all questions, civil and religious; or for what Roger 
Williams so aptly denominated soul-liberty; all thoughtful men 
being well aware that, this being present, no other good gift 
need be wanting. 

And here we may, perhaps, not inappropriately, pause for a 
moment, to observe the irrepressible force of that single idea 
first brought to the test of a "lively experiment," by -the 
founder of our little republic ; " that a most jSourishing civil 
state may stand, and best be maintained, with a full liberty in 
religious concernments." He, first of all legislators, was 
willing to construct a government upon the avowed principle, 
that, provided a man by his outward act did no injury to 
his ^ neighbor, he was at unrestricted liberty to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, and, in a 
word, under this restriction, to act perfectly as he chose. 
Manfully did he bear up under the persecutions which he 
endured for unshaken adherence to this great and fundamental 
truth. Wandering in forests, among savage men, " sorely 
tossed for fourteen weeks in a bitter winter season, not knowing 
what bread nor bed did mean," he abated not a jot of heart or 
hope, but, true to his principles, he ceased not from his labors 
until he had established a civil society, founded upon the prin- 
ciple of universal equality of right. And now, this, once the 
least of all seeds, has become a great tree, and the fowls of the 
air lodge in the branches thereof. The little leaven is already 
leavening the whole lump. This single idea, for the promul- 
•gation of which he suffered persecution almost unto death, has 
become the rich inheritance of the nations, subduing peoples 
unto its sway ; and at this moment it is shaking the foundations 
of every throne in Europe. Such is the power of a single 
elementary truth, and such the rich reward for bearing up 
manfully under persecution for the cause of right. 

If, then, we might sum up in a word the results of the late 
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revolutions in Europe, we would say, that the fundamental 
priiicipie upon which society has for ages been organized, has 
been practically changed. The Holy Alliance announced to 
the world the doctrine that " all useful and necessary changes 
ought only to emanate from the free-will and inlelligenl con- 
viclion of those whom God has made responsible for power." 
The doctrine is true, and its trutli is universally conceded ; 
but the mode of its application has now been exactly reversed. 
Men have come to llie conclusion that the ruled, and not the 
rulers, the people, and not the governments, are those whom 
God has made respousihle for power ; and that it is from their 
free-will and intelligent conviction that changes should of right 
emanate. On this principle they have acted ; and henceforth 
the truth that governments are made for the people, and, by 
consequenco, may be made by the people, rausi, I think, enter 
as an element into all the forma of social organization in the 
civilized world. 

The lime allotted to this exercise will barely suffice to indi- 
cate some of the causes which have led to this wonderful 
change in the civil polity of Europe. 

We must, 1 think, look for the cause of so universal an 
effect in the nature of man himself. Nothing either local or 
temporary could produce so extensive and so similar resulta. 
I suppose, then, that God, in the creation of man, endowed 
him with the right of self-government, as the necessary con- 
dition to mora! responsibility. Every man must give an 
account of himself unto God, and must answer to his Maker 
for the use which he makes of all his powers, whether of body 
or of mind, and for the manner iu which lie obeys the dictates 
of his conscience. If God have created man under such a 
responsibility, it is obviously his will that in these respects every 
man shall be lefl perfectly free. But, inasmuch as men, to say 
the least, are not perfectly virtuous, it is obvious that the largest 
freedom of which our present condition is capable, can only 
bo attained by restraining every man from interfering with 
iha righla of his neighbor. Society is ordained by God for 
36" 
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the express purpose of preyentiiig man from interfering with 
the rights of his fellow-man, and this purpose society accom- 
plbhes through the means of government, which is its agent. 
The direct and legitimate object of government is, therefore, 
to secure to every individual the largest measure of freedom 
of which his nature renders him capable. This object it 
accomplishes by enforcing upon every man obedience to the 
same rule of equal and universal right So far as this, gov- 
ernment may rightfully go ; but I fsee not, in the principles of 
either our moral or social nature, any warrant for going far- 
ther. It has no right to restrict the individual unless he violate 
some right of his neighbor. So long as he violates no right, he 
is, so far as civil government is concerned, perfectly free, and 
must be lefl by it to work out his destiny for himself, subject 
only to his responsibility to God, 

Such being the constitution under which God has placed us« 
he has taken means to guard it from infraction by implanting 
in the bosom of every man an mtense love of liberty. Men 
love beyond expression to do as they will, provided they inter- 
fere not with the equal rights of their neighbors. They feel 
that to be restrained by their fellows from innocently seeking 
out their own happiness as they will, is an insult to our common 
nature, a tyranny to be resisted even unto death. Hence the 
poetiy of all ages has uttered the voice olT universal humanity, 
when, in its loftiest verse, it has hymned the praises of those 
who loved freedom better than life. Indeed, so nearly unani- 
mous has this sentiment become, that, throughout the civilized 
world, only here and there can a voice be heard pronouncing 
the degrading absurdity, that men have a right to buy and sell 
each other like cattle of the stall ; to arrest the full develop- 
ment of those faculties which were made in the image of 
God ; or to control the innocent exercise of those powers for 
the use of which the creature is responsible solely to the 
Creator. Ignorance may, it is true, render indistinct this 
feeling of right ; hereditary bondage may enfeeble the desire 
of liberty ; and tyrannical power may, for a time, repress etety 
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generous emotion ; but the nature of man cannot be changed. 
tiod hath so made it, und tlius it must abide forever. The intense 
and inextinguiBhable desire for innocent freedom, and, above 
all, for soul-liberty, has moat wisely and mercifully been inter- 
woven, by the hand of the Creator himself, witli the idea of 
moral rcsponsibilily ; and wiml God has thus joined together, 
in the very act of our creation, can never, by the ordinances 
of man, be put asunder. 

It needs nothing but the irresistible progress of iutelligence 
to reveal to man the knowledge of himself; and tliis love of 
liberty is quickened luto life, and puts forth lis bdomiiable, 
because tmiversal, energy. It arouses every man to exenion, 
and to exertion for a common and well-defined object. Hence 
it is ihat slavery and oppression of every kind have ever been 
found incompatible with the dilTusion of knowledge and the 
progress of intelligence. As either advances, the other must 
rwede. That inleliectual cultivation alone will render a free 
govemmool (tosaible, I, however, by no means assert ; but that 
it must render despotism impossible, is, I think, a truth which 
the imperishable instincts of our nature reveal to every man^s 
consc iouane ss , 

It is, I trust, no libel to affirm that the forms of government 
in continental Europe had become thoroughly at variance with 
this universal feeling of individual right implanted by the 
Creator in the human sou!. Every man felt ihot in matters 
nflecting his highest interests he had & right to Jo what he was 
forbiddfin to do ; that he had a right to speak what he was 
forbidden to npcak ; that tlie product of his own lalwr was his 
own, and ihal, when ho surrendered a portion of it for the 
public benefit, his right over it did not cease, hut tliat the 
authority to determine the manner in which their public con- 
tributions should be appropriated vested in the contributors 
themselves ; and yet more : every man felt that the people 
themselves had a, right to establish ■ form of government 
which should confirm them In the enjoyment of ihese privi- 
leges conArred upon tbem by the CtMoi. TbeM •eDtiroenta 
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gradually extended until they became universal. The current 
of public opinion was thus silently undermining the founda- 
tions of hereditary authority. At last every thing was pre- 
pared for a crisis, when the revolution in France gave the 
signal for change. Humanity throughout the continent uttered 
its voice. The system of prescriptive right and kingly pre- 
rogative tottered but for a moment, and then sank into the abyss 
like lead in the mighty waters. Thus ought to perish, and 
thus must perish, every institution, whether at home or abroad, 
at variance with the freedom with which God has endowed the 
intellect and the conscience of mem. 

It may be well, in closing, to glance for a moment at those 
proximate causes which, at this particular time, have quickened 
into action the elements of revolution. 

Among the earlier causes we may, I think, assign the most 
important place to the reformation by Martin Luther. Then, 
first, in later times, was successfully asserted the right of every 
human being to interpret the Scriptures for himself. But the 
acknowledgment of this right involves also the acknowledg- 
ment of every other kindred right ; and thus the mind of man 
was placed in that line of progress which must lead to civil 
liberty as its necessary result In fact, wherever the Bible is 
read, and man learns the nature of his responsibility to Grod, 
he learns, at the same time, his right to do as he pleases, 
provided he violate the rights of no other human being. 

But even the promulgation of the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion would have been of little avail, had not the art of printing 
been at the same period invented. By this art, unlimited 
power is given to human thought, and the conceptions of one 
mind are almost simultaneously transferred to the minds of 
millions. He who can utter the voice of human nature has 
mankind for his audience, and his winged words find a home 
in every man's bosom. Thus whole nations are aroused from 
their slumbers at the announcement of an elementary truth. 
Physical force becomes paralyzed in the presence of reason ; 
" powers, and dominions, and potentates " are arraigned at the 
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bar of eternal justice, and stand or fall by the decision of 
the universal reason and conscience of mankind. 

But even this advantage to the cause of truth could Bcarcely 
have heen gained, hod not otlier events conspired to give au- 
thority to lis lessons of instruction. After men are thoroughly 
convinced, ihey for a long time hcsitale before they dare to carry 
their convictions into practice. They prefer " to bear the ills 
they have, rather than fly to others that they know not of" 
Hence an important point is gained when they can see ths 
theory which they all believe to be true, reduced to the lest of 
successful experiment. These views of the rights of man had 
beeo fiisl practically exemplitieil in the adoption of our own 
consdtulioii. The experience of half a century had demon> 
(tinted that it was poseible for mankind to live in unbounded 
prodperity, and that the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, might be amply secured to every individual, 
under a purely elective government, with perfect freedom of 
political and religious opinions ; that religion might exert its 
appropriate influence over the minds of men wholly unsup* 
ported by the civil authority ; and, in a word, that a people 
could govern themselves, and accomplish all the purposes of a 
civil society, without the aid of military force, and unencum- 
bered wilh those expensive establishmenlB which seem necea- 
aary to the existence of hereditary authority. The knowledge 
of the working of our experiment thus brought tlic pe-osantry 
of Europe by thousands to our shores, and the correspondence 
of these emigmnts with their friends at home diffused republi- 
can opinions among every people on the continent. Men thus 
became generally convinced Iliat not only universal freedom 
was demanded by the laws of our spiritual nature, but dial a 
system of government might be framed, in accordnncn wilh 
those laws, fraught with richer blessings to humanity llian had 
been even lioped for under any of ihe forms of nneirnt civil- 
iiuition. That 1 do not overstate the influence of this country 
in creating this change of opinion is, I think, evident fnim 
the bet that in every nation the friends of freedom have 
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instinctively turned to us as their example ; and the question 
which they have asked is, not whether our soelal principles 
are true, but whether their own condition will justify the 
attempt to carry them at once to their legitimate results. 

These various causes have, as I apprehend, derived in- 
creased efficacy from the results of the peace which the civ- 
ilized world has enjoyed since the battle of Waterloo. There 
can be small opportunity for deliberate thought amidst the 
turmoil of war ; much less can the love of right be cultivated 
by the habitual perpetration of atrocious wrong. Peace, on 
the contrary, directs the minds of men to reflection, and 
naturally disposes them to yield obedience to law, and to 
examine the nature of the law to which they acknowledge 
subjection. Hence I think it will be found that those changes 
of public opinion, from which all social improvement emanates, 
are the result of long-continued peace. It would be strange 
if it were otherwise. We could hardly expect that liberty, 
the greatest 'of sublunary blessings, should spring from a soil 
reddened with slaughter, or be cherished in bosoms mad- 
dened by passions, stimulated to ferocity by uncontrolled 
gratification. 

And, besides this, the development of national resources, 
and the consequent improvement of the condition of the 
industrial classes during a period of peace, effect important 
changes in the relative position of the different orders of 
society. A middle class is thus created, vieing in intelligence 
with the higher ranks in the state, and yet allied by their pur- 
suits to the great masses of the population. Such men 
become easily capable of observing, with the chancellor of 
Sweden, " By how little wisdom the world is governed ! " 
Their sturdy common sense comes in conflict with the dogmas 
of prescriptive authority ; they feel the practical evils of mis- 
government and oppression, and they trace them to their 
sources ; and, although their opinions, by a blind fatality, 
are always unheeded by the few who rule, they spread with 
electric rapidity among the millions who are ruled. In this 
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manner, the public sentiinent of a nation is created, and noth- 
ing is wanting but some occurrence which shall call it into 
action, and, by arousing the universal will, transform into its 
own likeness the elements of social organization. Such an 
event, to the continent of Europe, was the late revolution in 
France. It dissipated the darkness in which the nations were 
enveloped, and revealed to the world the true state of public 
opinion on the subject of government. The fact was at once 
disclosed, that no divine ordinance hedges about the majesty 
of thrones, but that they are really and of right dependent 
for their existence on the will of the people. It was seen, by 
repeated experiments, that a few men, representing the sen- 
timents of the whole, were clothed with a might which no 
government could resist The claims of humanity were thus 
urged in capital after capital, and every where they have 
been urged successfully ; until, at the present moment, society 
on the continent is in a state of fusion, and every thoughtful 
man is asking himself what are the forms which these ele- 
ments will assume, when they shall crystallize into permanent 
and well-defined masses. 
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PART II. 



*' Be wise now, thbbsfobe, tb kings ; be instbuoted, te Trmoss 

OF THE EABTH. SeBYE THE LOBD WITH FEAB, AND BEJOICE WHH 
TBEMBLINO. KI88 THE SON, LEST HE BE ANOBT, AND TE FEKISH 

fbom thb wat, when his wbath is bindlbd but a littls. 
Blessed abb all thbt that fut theib tbusx in him." 

Psalm ii. 10-12. 

In the preceding discourse from these words, I endeavored 
briefly to recall the events which, within a few months, have 
transpired on the continent of Europe, £Uid to indicate the 
causes in which they had their origin. I propose, this aftier- 
noon, to suggest some of the results to which they tend, and 
some of the lessons which they may be supposed to inculcate. 

We naturally inquire, in the first place. What are the forms 
which European institutions are henceforth to assume ? and 
what are the channels which society will mark out for itself, 
after the waters of the present deluge shall have subsided ? 

On this subject it would be evidently vain to hazard any 
thing more than a conditional opinion. No one can possibly 
foresee the direction in which nations thus excited will move, 
unless he can lay claim to a knowledge of their intellectual 
and moral character, such as cannot be possessed by a created 
understanding. Every thing now, for the first time, will 
depend upon the ability which the people possess to avail 
themselves of the advantages thus unexpectedly placed at 
their disposal. But what that ability is, I think we cannot 
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possibly determine unti! after it has been subjected to the test 
of experiment. All that we can do, in such a case, is to 
indicate the conditions by whieli the future must be governed. 
On this subject I cannot perfectly agree with many whose 
opinions I would always treat with unfeigned respect. I hear 
it frequently said, ihal neither France, nor any other of the 
nations of Europe, is prepared for self-government, and that 
hence all this social agitation will be productive of no prac- 
tical result ; since, from the necessity of the case, quiet con 
only be restored by falling back upon a more firmly rivetted 



To this 1 reply, in the first place, it hoa always been the 
apology of despots, that the oppressed were incapable of self 
government ; and I therefore receive this opinion with caution 
and distrust It may be that the most intelligent nations of 
Europe are incompetent to govern themselves ; but I think 
we ought not to afiirm it until the experiment has been fairly 
tried. At the close of our war of independence, the man 
would have been considered insane who had predicted the 
resulla which have flowed from free institutions during 
the last half century. There is more to be hoped for from 
the human race, if ihcy be fairly let alone, than many men 
seem disposed (o allow. God has placed man under tliQ 
influence of social and moral laws, and he may be left to 
the guidance of those laws with more safety ihan has been 
freijuently imagined. At any rate, I would as willingly Iobvq 
men to the operation of the laws under which ihcy hnvo been 
created, as intrust them to the irresponsible rule of men in 
no respect better or wiser than themselves. 

But suppose it to be so, that the nations of Europfi^ 
nations the farthest advanced in civilization, the mont dia- 
tinguished of all people on earth for intclleclunl nnd kooIaI 
culture — are not capable of aelf-govemmoiit ; they Rurtily 
ought to be. God evidently intended men to govern ihumwilvo*, 
for he gave to them the powers necessary to soir-governinont, 
and with the exercise of these powen he hoa connocted ths 
27 
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attainment of the richest blessings of the present life. Why 
have they not attained to that condition for which they were 
designed by their Creator ? If ages of hereditary rule have 
leA them incompetent to the discharge of one of the most 
important duties oi their existence, it may be fcdrly doubted 
whether this form of government has any tendency to produce 
such a result If, then, irresponsible authority has, during so 
many ages, proved itself unable to teach men to be free, we 
may be permitted to ask, whether they may not perhaps leam 
this lesson more successfully by being lefl to themselves. 

But supposing it true, that the people of the continent oi 
Europe are unprepared for a free government This, if true, 
is only a part of the truth ; for the events of the past three 
mcmths have clearly proved that they will no longer submit 
to an absolute government. The permanent reign of irre- 
sponsible power in the civilized world is, I hope, to be num- 
bered among the things that have passed away. The prestige 
of the throne and the dynasty is gone, it may be, forever. 
That institution can never henceforth be ^n object of venera- 
tion, which can be subverted or overawed by a small assem- 
blage of the workmen of a city, in the sight of the very 
army enrolled and maintained for the sole purpose of sup- 
porting it. After this has been done, within the compass of 
a few weeks, in every nation on the continent, we must, I 
think, conclude that despotic governments are from this time 
forth impracticable. 

You perceive, then, the conclusion to which we are led. 
It is said that the nations are incapable of free government^ 
while the event has proved that they will not endure a des- 
potism. Suppose both of these assertions true, and the result 
to which we must arrive is obvious. It would seem, from the 
existing facts, that the intellect of man has arrived at that 
point of culture in which it will not endure oppression, whilst 
its moral culture is yet insufficient for the enjoyment of free- 
dom. A nation in this condition could establish permanently 
neither form of government Its history would present 
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nothing but a succession of revolutions ; as, over and over 
again, it passed through the usual changes from freedom to 
anarchy, from anarchy lo despotism, and from despotism to 
fitful and short-lived freedom. 

But for how long a time, it may be asked, could these 
changes continue to succeed each other ? I answer, until by 
sonic meaus the exciting and the controlling elements of 
nfliional character are brought into equilibrium. If by civil or 
foreign war, inlelleclual culture were suspended, and the nation 
should relapse into ignorance, it might endure a despotism, 
until the natural tendency to improvement again involved it in 
revolution. If, on the other hand, its moral culture made 
progress, so that it became capable of self-government, it 
would, of course, establish free institutions ; and these would 
remain permanent so long aa the causes existed in which they 
had their origin. Or, while the moral and intellectual forces 
remained as before, the nation, wearied out by civil war, and 
proeiraled by universal insecurity, might acquiesce in any form 
of government which, for the moment, promised repose ; but 
the struggle would again be renewed as soon aa returning 
prosperity restored to Ihair wonted energy the passions of the 
human heart. 

In what manner these great problems will be solved on the con- 
tinent of Europe it seems now impossible lo predict ; but that 
the soluticm must depend upon some such principles as these, 
seems lo be, al least, probable. In contemplating this subject, 
wo must not, however, limit our views by the belief thai insti- 
lutions similar to our own are alone compatible with freedom. 
European society may successfully accomplish the highest 
purposes of civilization with forms of government peculiar to 
itself. Confederated monarchies, responsible to the people, 
may be better adapted to their present culture than the forms 
of republican govemmenl. ^Vhat mankind demands is rational 
liberty, unrestrained freedom to exercise and develop our 
moral and intelleclual powers, and innocently lo punue our 
own happiness lo any extent tnd in any manner that w« 
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choose ; and it becomes us to rejoice in the attainment of diese 
objects, by what means soever it may be accomplished. 

If the views which I have here taken be correct, they lead 
us at once to the conclusion that our only hope for the exten- 
sion of human freedom rests upon the cultivation of the moral 
character of the people. The intellectual culture of the civil- 
ized world has already, I hope, become incompatible with 
despotism. This fact alone is sufficient to render permanent 
despotism impossible. But the nature of the political institu- 
tions that shall occupy its place, depends upon the power of 
moral restraint exerted by the conscience of the people. 
Unless every man be disposed to respect the rights of his 
neighbor, and seek his own happiness within the limits pre- 
scribed by the Jaw of reciprocity, the overthrow of existing 
governments can confer no advantage ; nay, it may tend to 
sink the nations yet deeper in barbarism. Anarchy, despotism, 
and revolution, will succeed to anarchy, despotism, and revo- 
lution ; and progress will be impossible imtil the children of 
men have learned that the Heavens do rule. 

And hence I think it may be demonstrated that, in our 
present condition, free political institutions can never be per- 
manently maintained in any nation, except it be imbued with 
the precepts of the gospel of Jesus Christ The truth that 
every man is responsible for all his actions to Gcd^ presupposes 
the right to universal freedom, and thus confirms the dictates 
of a spiritual instinct, by the solemn sanctions of revealed 
religion. He who has learned from the teachings of the 
Messiah the true dignity of a human soul, and its intimate 
relations to the Grod and Father of all, must look upon all 
oppression not only as a social evil, but an atrocious wicked- 
ness. And then, again, the New Testament reveals the only 
means yet discovered by which the selfish passions of man 
can be eradicated, and his spirit subjected to the law of univer- 
sal charity. In a word, the gospel teaches man, first, to com- 
prehend his own nature and understand his own rights ; and, 
secondly, to love and to respect the rights of his neighbor. On 
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this foundation, and on no oilier, can the fabric of free institu- 
tions be successfully reared ; on these conditions alone can the 
progress of civilization be rationally expected. 

Passing now from the considoralion of these political pros- 
pects, let us proceed and inquire whether any opinions can 
reasonably be formcil respecting the tendencies of these 
remarkable social changes. 

In the first place, 1 cannot but believe that these eVents will, 
in the end, advance the cause of universal peace. 

I am aware that tliis assertion may seem strange, at a time 
when every nation in Europe is increasing its armies, and 
when France, especially, is assuming the appearance of an 
intrenched camp. But every one, 1 think, must perceive that 
(his whole movement is directly at variance with the lesson 
that has within a few weeks been so unequivocally taught. 
These changes, the greatest that Europe has ever seen, were 
not tlie creation of military power. Armies did not make, nor 
can annies unmake them. They were the etTect of obvious 
truth, presented, by moans of the press, to the intellect and con- 
science of man. To attemjit by physical force to maintain 
doclrines which physical force could never teach, and the 
leaching of which it could not restrain, — doctrines wluch by 
their own inherent power caused the armies of Europe to sland 
still, — is manifestly absurd. The organizulion of armies at 
such a time, is nothing more than tho falling back upon old 
notions which recent events have shown to be untrue. It is an 
illustiBtion of the fact, that established associations frequently 
control the judgment, after their fallacy has been fully demon- 
slraled. Bui reason and judgment will, in tho end, prevail. 
The lesson of the last few weeks cannot be forgotten, and it 
will yet poini the nations in the direction of righteousness and 

Bui this is not all. The reason commonly assigned by gov- 

cmmenls for the maintenance of sinniling armies, is the fear 

of invasion from each oilter. This may be a reason, but 1 can 

hardly tralieve it lo be the coairoUing reuson. It seems to me 

27" 
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that European annies have been maintained not so much {(x 
the sake of protecting nations from each other as of protecting 
governments from the people. The people have rarely cause 
of complaint against each other ; while they have frequently 
grave cause of complaint against their rulers. But late events 
have shown that, for the protection of dynasties, and the sup- 
port of thrones, armies have proved but an equivocal reliance. 
In almost every case, the soldier seems to have been pervaded 
by the same sentiments as the people ; and, like the trees of 
the forest, all men bowed before the same whirlwind of popular 
opinion. The uselessness of armies for the very purpose for 
which they have been organized having thus been demonstrated, 
I cannot but believe that rulers will the more reculily consent 
to abolish them. The government that truly represents the 
intellectual and moral culture of a people does not need them ; 
while to a government that is decidedly at variance with that 
culture they can render no aid. Hence I believe that armies 
will gradually be dissolved, and that thus one great occasion 
of war will be taken away. 

And yet more : I think it can scarcely be doubted that the 
present movements must subject the acts of government much 
more definitely than before to the decision of public opinion. 
Legislation can no longer remain a business of mysterious and 
inexplicable craft The diffusion of a knowledge of political 
economy is enabling subjects to understand and expose the 
follies of their rulers, and is teaching men that true states- 
manship rests upon simpler principles than has been commonly 
supposed. Of every act of legislation it will be more neces- 
sary than before to show the right and the utility. So soon 
as the military establishments of Europe are examined by these 
tests, they must surely be reduced. It must become obvious 
that free governments do not need them; while universal 
experience testifies that they are liable to be made the most 
dangerous enemies to freedom. Besides, when the cost of 
standing armies is duly considered, it will be seen that the 
burden which they impose retards, to an intolerable degree, the 
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progress of civilization. The peace establish menia of Europe 
have bcfn lately estimated at two millions of men. The 
expense of such a force cannot be less than two hundred 
millions of dollars. If to this sum we add the value of the 
industry which is abstracted from the productive labor of the 
people, the amount will be doubled.' Four hundred millions, 
annually added to the net eamioga of the operative classes, 
would, in a few years, abolish pauperism and discontent from 
Europe ; or, expended in support of popular education, would 
do more, in twenty-tive years, to render the people capable of 
self-government than has been done in centuriea by despotism. 
When such facts as tliesc arc fairly brought home to the 
understanding of every man, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that they will lead to the decision so clearly indicated by every 
principle both of justice and self-interest 

Anotlier fact, in this coimection, seems worthy of a passing 
remark. A tendency clearly exists in Europe to unile the 
various clusters of natioas into confederated monarchies. If 
this idea be realized, it cannot but be productive of good. A 
political organization which should extend the same laws, the 
same currency, and the same rates of duly, over all the nations 
that are pervaded by common sympathies, would render 
armies useless, by creating a sentiment of universal brother- 

■ I Snd that this Btntemcnt of the cont of tho military estab- 
lishmcDla of Europe is lar below the truth. Mr. Cobdeo, » OMMt 
campctimt Butlioritf , >u I louu by the duly papcis, estimatea tha 
effective brco ot the regulai aimiea o( Europe, in 1S47, at 2,200,01X1 
men, and 150,000 »BilotB, and the national guard of Fiance, Switaer- 
Und, and Germany, at 1,000,000 — ■ total of 3,350,000. The cost of 
these 3,3fiO,D0O aoldien and uilorB alDiie, at the rate ot Brittoh p«y, 
wonld bo 390,000,000 pounds sterling. The 1o« of thcii labor, thej 
beiiig men in tho vigor of lifo, may bo estimated at 100,000,000 monii 
being n total czpotwe of 350,000,000 pounds sterliag, or 1,750,000,000 
dollnn, annually. ^Ticn we consider that this inconcpivabU amount 
L* drained from the annual eamingH of the people, we need ao no 
farther to lucpttaln the euuaea of European pauperism. And all thi* 
ma the ■niinf< eapandituie, is ■ timo of profbnild peace. 
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hood. Separate interests would be supplanted by love for the 
common weal ; and thus it may be hoped that the spirit of 
oppression and bloodshed will sink into repose. God grant 
that it be the repose from which there is no awaking. 

If we turn in another direction, we shall observe other ten- 
dencies manifesting themselves of as great importance as those 
to which I have alluded. 

I have referred to the demands made by the people of the 
continent upon their rulers, and remarked that, to us, they 
seem eminendy reasonable. The population of Grermany 
require that their governments shall be established upon the 
principles of political equality to every citizen; the entire 
separation of the church from the state ; express acknowledge 
ment of religious and political freedom; responsibility of 
every individual in the public employment ; the protection of 
every right by independent courts, and by juries, in political 
and criminal cases ; the protection of national rights by a Ger- 
man parliament, and the separation of the schools from the 
church. To us it seems that the justice of these demands is 
self-evident. Whether the governments of Europe will so 
consider them, it is impossible to predict. But one thing, at 
least, has been gained. The rights of man, as an intelligent 
and responsible being, have been definitely expressed; and 
the expression must meet a response from every human heart 
Truths like these stand in no need of support from argument ; 
they appeal to every man's consciousness ; and they cannot be 
obliterated from his recollection. Hence, whether sooner or 
later, they must work out their necessary result. The mist of 
ages has cleared away, and the haven has been discovered ; 
and though the horizon may again be overc€ist, and progress 
for the time be arrested, yet henceforth every movement will 
be in the right direction, until the nations repose in the enjoy- 
ment of peace and soul-liberty. 

Sooner or later, then, the era of free opinions must com- 
mence throughout Christendom. Truth may then be spoken, 
without fear, wherever and whenever a man sees fit to speak 
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it. Neither civil nor ecclesiastical power will then be able to 
atifle free discussion. Every man will be at liberty to think 
what he pleases, to give utieranco lo his thoughts as he scob 
fit, and lo make as many converts lo his opinions as he can. 
Speech and the press will bo free to all. Opinions on [ho 
most important subjects may be universally promulgated, and 
a pulpit may be erected in every hamlet in Europe, from 
which may be published the good nows of salvation by the 
cross of Christ. 

All this is well, and as it ought to be. But it is also to bo 
remarked, that freedom of opinions is freedom for error as 
much as for truth. A man has the same civil riglit to publish 
ihe one as the other. The law which removes all restriction 
from the publication of the Scriptm'es, also removes all restric- 
tion from the publications of infidelity. Tiie permission to 
ai^e in favor of freedom is also permission lo argue in favor 
of despotism. The liberty to teach the doctrines of republi- 
canism ia also liberty to teach the doctrines of agrarianism. 
The restraints of civil and ecclesiastical authority having been 
removed, the unlimited right of discussion vrill be enjoyed; 
«nd, so long as no party invades the rights of another, it 
should be enjoyed to the full. In accepting the advantages of 
self-govcmmenl, we must accept of its disadvantages also. In 
assuming the privileges of freemen, we must also assume the 
responsibility of freemen. When society has arrived at ma- 
jority, it must, like the individual, relinquish the protection of 
the statute of infancy. 

The privilege of free discussion will then bo employed 
universally for evil as well as for good. Truth and error will, 
for the first time throughout the whole extent of Christendom, 
meet each other, face to face, without the slightest veil to 
obscure the features of either. Opinions, wise and unwise, 
liealthful and deleterious, on all subjects, civic, social, moral, 
and religious, will find in abundance earnest and able advo- 
cates. Every form of government, every article of religious 
belief, every mode of religious pnctice, ereij hf^I of man 
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that is capable of being asserted, and every system of 
morals that human ingenuity can propose, will pass und^ 
review, will be examined with all the analytical power with 
which the intellect of man is endowed, and will be enforced 
with that eloquence which can only be aroused by the con- 
viction that he who speaks has intelligent humanity for his 
audience. 

And hence, I think, there must result a development of 
intellect such as the world has never before witnessed. The 
stimulus of universal freedom will, then, for the first time, 
be applied to the mind of man. The intellect thus excited 
will be directed to questions of which many will be new, — all 
of them of surpassing interest, and deeply affecting the most 
important relations of which a human being is capable. The 
authority of precedent will decline, and every question will be 
tried, not by the opinions of the past, but by the newly- 
awakened intellect of the present. Every man will claim to 
know the reason for that which he is expected to believe, and 
the grounds of that authority which he is expected to obey. 
Individual man, coming forth from the prison-house of past 
ages, and looking abroad in the clear light of intellectual day, 
will claim the privilege of seeing with his own eyes, and hear- 
ing with his own ears, and feeling with his own hands. When 
the human mind, thus excited, puts forth universally its new- 
born strength, its progress must be more rapid than we have 
ever before seen. The covering will be removed which ages 
of despotism have spread over truth, and an energy be com- 
municated to the humcui faculties such as they have never 
before possessed. 

And if these remarks be true, they will, I think, lead us to 
expect that the light that shall illuminate the world will not 
arise from the class of the learned, — scholars, diplomatists, and 
statesmen, profoundly skilled in the knowledge of the past, — 
but rather from the more unsophisticated mind of those who 
occupy the middle walks of society. It has been well said, 
that the highest achievement of genius is to see things as they 
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are. In matters which come nithin the province of the instina- 
tive consciousucss, accumulated leamiog frequently leads UB 
to look at tilings as they are not. Leftraing too often pride* 
itself rather in teaching what has been of old time believed, 
than in determining what is actually true. It is liable to leach 
IB reverence for our leader, untU we dare to move in no 
direction unless we see the print of his footstep ; and hence we 
not only lose the vigor of unrestrained freedom, but wo can go 
no farther than he has gone before us. In opposition to all 
this, the common mind, thoroughly awukened, listens to the 
voice of its own instincts, and thence derives lessons of truth 
which precedent and authority can never leach. The number 
of acknowledged first truths will thus be greatly increased, and 
many a time-honored doctrine will be exploded. The foun- 
dauons of human institutions will rcBt more directly upon the 
welt-known elements of human character. The voice of our 
common nature will utter truths which will be comprehended 
by all ; and hence a public opinion will be formed, that 
must exert its transforming elFect upon the whole Iramewock 
of society. 

In making these remarks, I beg it to be borne in mind, that 
I speak merely of tendencies, and not of the time or the moa- 
ner in which they shall manifest themselves. Important social 
revolutions rarely advance in straight lines. Obstructions turn 
the movement, oAer it has commenced, sometimes to the one 
side, and sometimes to the other. The course may thus be 
varied, but the tendency remains the some; it gains strength 
by delay, and accumulates momentum by assimilating wi|Ji 
itself every analogous impulse ; until, having overcome everjr 
obstacle, it exerts its rightful power over the chamcter of mail. 
There may be in the case before us much to c^ruct the 
progress of free opinions. The aelfrshncBs of the human heart 
may engender fierce collision. Ignorance of the principles of 
our social nature may construct many a system utterly sub- 
versive of human happiness. Many things} may rottird iba 
nwlt which we bo^ for, but tbsy cannot obange the lendcnc^ 
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which God himaelf has impressed upon our nature. Thtis, 
when a mighty river issues from its source, the law of gravi- 
tation must bring it inevitably to the level of the^ oceanT^ It 
•wilt flow for a Uiousand miles at the base of the mountains 
that arrest its course, collecting strength from the streams 
which are nourished in the summits of the barrier itself, until, 
swollen to irresistible force, it overcomes every obstacle, and 
sweeps its triumphant way through a multitude of nations ; at 
last, gathering volume as it proceeds, at the spot marked out 
by the laws of its being, it pours itself into the ocean bay, 
bearing on its waters the riches of a continent, and inviting 
mighty navies to repose upon its bosom. 

In the commencement of these discourses I spoke of the 
agency of God in the production of these stupendous changes. 
They present us with a conception of the power and wisdom 
of tiie Supreme Being, such as has rarely been seen in the 
history of our world. By a single word, he causes the nations 
to tremble, and by the breath of his mouth, prostrates institu- 
tions whose foundations have been laid in the deep recesses of 
by-gone centuries. On such an occasion, we feel the appro- 
priateness of the imagery with which the pen of inspiration 
attempts to set forth his almightiness. *' He sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grass- 
hoppers." " The nations are as a drop of the bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the balance. Behold, he taketh up 
the isles as a very littie thing. All nations before him are as 
nothing, and they are counted by him as less than nothing and 
vanity." When, from our lowly dwelling-place upon his foot- 
stool, we survey the changes wrought by his wonder-working 
providence, we first look upward to his throne with solemn 
awe ; and then, in the language of filial confidence, declare, 
" The Lord reigiieth ; let the earth rejoice ; let the multitude of 
the isles be glad thereof." 

Of the manner in which the Most High accomplishes his 
piurposes in other parts of the universe we know nothing ; but 
cm earth he acts through the agency of man. God always 
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works when men work in obedience to his conimandmente. 
This is true on all occasions, but it is especially miinifest at 
such crises of tiie destiny of our race as are at present passing 
before ua. The feature most prominent in the aspect of 
present events, seems to me to be tbc immense unfolding of 
moral opportunity. If the present opportunities be improved, 
blessings of which we have no conception may be secured to 
mankind ; If, on the contrary, they be neglected, dorknesa 
may again overspread the nations, and tliose tcndrsncies which 
God has implanted will work out their retiult in other and dis- 
tant ages, and possibly in cotmtries which are now reposing in 
darkness and the shadow of death. 

The signs of the times seem to me to indicate that the 
blessings, both civil and religious, which we, at present enjoy, 
can neither be retained nor rendered permanent, without mora 
strenuous and self-denying exertion than we have comnioaly 
supposed aulTicient. None of the giAs of divine Providence 
are bestowed upon us, except through the intervention of our 
own exertions. Specially is this the case in respect to the 
social blessings by which wc are surrounded. If we desire the 
tone of public sentiment to be healthful, we must labor to 
purify it. If we would have our fellow-men wise and good, 
we must strive to render them such both by precept and 
example. If public opinion is to rule tlie world, we shall be 
badly ruled unless that public opinion be conformed to the 
standord of rectitude. Nor is the bearing of these truths 
limited to our own country. All nations, henceforth, will be 
reciprocally more and more influenced by each other. The 
social agitations of Europe will extend to our own country. 
Hence it becomes us to enlarge the sphere of our charity, 
until it encircles the whole family of man. No effort should 
be spared by any good man to diffuse, in every direction, the 
benefits of Jutowledge and the blessings of religion. Nor is 
this a work that can be done by the distribution of funds, or 
the organization of associaiiona. Every man has a peraonal 
inleieM in the condition of his race ; And be roust put forth fail 
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own peraonal effort in earnest, if he desire to influence for 
good the destinies of mankind. 

We may reasonably expect that every possible theory of 
civil government will be proposed, and that resolute efforts 
will be made to reduce them all to practice.' When men first 
begin to think for themselves, they seem naturally to suppose 
that no one has ever ventured to think for himself before. 
When liberty to change has been for the first time enjoyed, 
we are apt to imagine that we enjoy it to no purpose, unless 
we overturn all that has thus fiur been established. It becomes 
us to show that the liberty to think does not involve the neces- 
sity of thinking absurdity ; and the power to change does not 
impose the obligation to overturn the good and the bad indis- 
criminately. It becomes every good man to search for and 
understand the reasons of his opinions ; to discnminate accu- 
rately between the true and the false ; and to be able to render 
the line of separation distinctly visiUe to his brethren. He 
must adhere firmly, and without faltering, to the right and the 
true, and make for them every sacrifice that the emergency 
may demand. He must learn, at whatever cost, to surrender 
opinions which he cannot honestly defend, and assert with 
calm self-reliance whatever his intellect and conscience 
approve, though in opposition to his most cherished associa- 
tions. He must claim for himself, and for all men, the right 
of uidividual judgment ; declining, dictation, from what quarter 
soever it may proceed, and yielding his assent to nothing but 
clearly apprehended truth. This may cost mental labor, pecu- 
niary sacrifice, the loss of public and sometimes of private 
esteem ; but these must be endured manfully, if we would 
prepare for the exigencies of the present crisis, or arouse our 
fellow-men to avail themselves of the opportunity for progress 
which is now presented before them. 

And more especially are these obligations imposed, at the 
present period, upon every disciple of Christ Every argu- 
ment that has ever been urged against the authenticity of the 
gospel, or the obligatoriness of its precepts, will be pressed 
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ajxevr into the service of infidelity. New argumenia gathered 
from the wide field of modern discovery will be wielded with 
the vigor of intellocla recently delivered from the thraldom of 
precedent. The various forms of perverted Christianity, 
aroused from the slumber which has been broken by the crash 
of absolutism, will assail the simplicity of the gospel with a 
subtlety rendered desperate by the annihilation of the fast- 
nesses under which they had for ages taken shelter. At such 
a time as this, no good man can find leisure for frivolity. He 
must clearly understand the meaning of the gospel,- that he 
may know what to defend, aa well as what to renounce. 
Christians, like other men, must inquire for nothing but truth, 
and be prepared to follow wherever it may lead them. The 
age of authority, of precedenl, and of formalism, both in 
church and state, is, we hope, fast passing away. We must 
stand prepared to relinquish what is not clearly revealed by the 
holy oracle, and to maintain whatever is thus revealed in 
presence of the emancipated intellect of man. And yet more : 
tlie strongest evidence of the truili of the gospel is found in 
the fruit which the belief of the gospel produces. " Men 
know that they do not gallier grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
thistles." Let us then strive to bear testimony to the truth of 
Christianity by lives of simple godliness and fervent, universal 
appropriate and exclusive frulls. 
ire not even heard, this argument 
r lives shine before men, " Ihey will 
irify our Father who is in heaven." 
And yet how powerless is human effort to direct such 
mighty changes ! We instinctively feel that " unless the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it; unless the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain." How 
imperative upon us is, then, the duty of proyer, both for our- 
selves and for all men, that he will gird us with strength for 
the approaching contest, and that, while he is shaking all 
nations, "he will cause the desire of all nations to come." 
The beorU of all men are in his hand, and he can turn them 
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as the streamletB of water ave turned. In this era of the 
formation of new opinions, he alone can direct the thoughts 
of men into those courses which tend to the establishment of 
truth and righteousness ; or he can sufier them to fall into 
those channels that lead down to the bottomless abyss. At 
such a time, they who fear the Lord should not keep silence ; 
but give him no rest^ until he establish Jerusalem and make her 
a praise in the whole earth. It is upon the submission of 
roan to the will of God as it is revealed in the precepts of the 
gospel, that all reasonable hope of human progress ultimately 
rests. Every day is rendering this truth more evident ; and 
whether the present movements end in success or failure, they 
will ultimately serve to demonstrate it with indisputable clear- 
ness. '^ Be wise, therefore, ye kings ; be instructed, ye judges 
of the earth. Serve the Liord with fear, and rejoice with trem- 
bling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the 
way when his wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are all 
they that put their trust in him.'^ 



THE END. 
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OLA 8 810 AL 8T1TBIE8. Essays on Ancient Literature and Ait. 
With the Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philolodsts. By 
Barnas Sears. President Newton Theol. Institution, B. B. Ldwabds, 
Prof. Andover fheol. Seminary, and C. C. Fklton, Professor Harvard 
University. 12mo. cloth. Price $1.25. 

** ThU book will do good in oar colleges. Ereiy ttudent will want a eopj, and many 
will be •tiuiulated bj ita perusal to a more vigorous and enthusiastic pnrsuit ot that hishei 
and more solid learning which alone deserves to be called * classical.' The recent tenden- 
cies have been to the neglect of this, and we rejoice in this timelj effort of minds so weU 
qualilled fur such a work." — RtJUctor. 

** The object of the accomplished genffemen who have engaged in Its preparation hai 
been, to foster and extend among educated men, in this county, the alreadj erowing inter- 
est in classical studies. The design Is a noble and generous one, and has been executed 
with a taste and good sense, to do honor both to the writers and the publishers. The book 
Is one which deserves a place in the libnuy of every educated man. To those now 
engaged in classical studj it cannot fail to be highlj usefuU while to the more advanced 
•cfiDlar it would open new sources of Interest and delight in the unfoigotten pursuits of 
his earUo- dajs." — Frovidenee Journal. 

TEE CICEBOKIAK; Or the Pmssian Method of Teaching the 
Latin Language. Adanted to the use of American Schools, by B. Sears. 
18mo. half morocco. Price 60 cents. 

From the Prqfe$aon of Harvard VnivenUf. 

•* We beg leave to observe, that we consider this book a very valuable addition to onr 
■tock of elementary works. Its great merit is, that it renders the elementary instmction in 
Latin less mechanical, bj constantly callinsr the reasoning power of the pupil into action, 
and gives, from the beginning, a deeper insight into the very nature, principles, and lawi 
not only of the Latin language, but of langnage in geneiaL If the book required any 
other recommendation besides that of belnc the work of so thorough and experienced a 
scholar as Dr. Sears, it wonld be this, that the system illustrated in it Is not a mere theoiT, 
but has been practioslly tested by many able instructors in Qermany. We wish that toe 
same trial may be made here. y^ respectfully youxi, Chablbs Beck, 

Cambridge, OcU S, 1844. ^* ^' ^^^'^^^' 

From S. H. Taylor, Principal ofPhilUpt* Academy, Andover, 

*I have examined, with much pleasure and profit, the 'Ciceronian,* prepared bv 
Dr. Sears. It is admirably adapted to make thorough teachers and thorough pupils. It 
requires of the teacher a precise and intimate acquaintance with the minutiss of the Latin 
tongue, and necessarily induces in the pupil haoits of close thought and nice discriminsr 
tion. The plan of the work is excellent, as it constandy calls the attention of the pupil to 
the peculiar construction and idioms of the language ; and, by a system of constant 
reviews, keeps the attention upon them till they are permanentiy fixed. The pupil who 
shall go through this book in the manner pointed out in the plan of instmction, will 
know more of the Latin than most do who have read volumes. s tt t a « <> <• 

«• Andover, OcU 3, 1844. "' °' •>^'^'i'0*- 

HEHOBIA TECHNICA; Or, the Art of Abbreviating those Studies 
which give the greatest Labor to the Memory; including Numbers, 
Historical Dates, Geographv, Astronomy, Gravities, &c. ; also Rules for 
Memorizing Technicalities, Nomenclatures, Proper Names, Prose, Poetrv, 
and Topics in general. Embracing all the available Rules found in 
Mnemonics or Mnemotechny of Ancient and Modem Times. To which 
is added a perpetual Almanac for Two Thousand Years of Past Time and 
Time to Come. Bv L. D. Johnson. Third Edition, revised and improved. 
Octavo, cloth back. Price 60 cents. 

" This system of Mnemotechny, differing considerably from the one introdnced by Prof. 
Gouraud, is designed to furnish all the rules for aiding the memory without lessening 
mental culture, which can be made available during a course of elementary study. The 
illustrations mav be easily comprehended by any person of ordinary mental capacity; 
and the application of the principles upon which the system is based, must necessarily 
fbmish an agreeable and useful exercise to the mind." — Neio York Teachers'' Advocate. 

** We feel no hesitation in recommending this work to the deliberate attention of teach- 
ers, and the guardians of youth. We learn that it is received into several schools ia 
Boston, and used as an auxiliary help to the studies now pursued by tiie pupils.** 

Boston Courier, 
** The ' Memoria Technica* is now studied in some of our best schools ; and the system 
taught in it appears to be much approved by those who have made trial of it** 

Evening TraveOer. 
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THE FOUR G08PEL8, WITH NOTES. Chiefly Explanatory ; in- 
tended principally for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes, and 
as an aid to Family Instruction. By Henry J. Ripley, Newton TheoL 
Institution. Seventh Edition. Price $1.25. 

*«* This work (hould be in the hands of every student of the Bible, espedallj every 
Sabbath School and Bible Class teacher. It is prepared with special reference to this clasi 
of persons, and contains a mass of just the kind of information wanted. 

**The undersigned, ha^dnff examined Professor Ripley's Notes on the Gospels, can 
recommend them with conmience to all who need such helps in the study of the sacred 
Bcrlptores. Those passages which all can understand are len ' without note or comment,* 
•nd the principal labor is devoted to the explanation of such parts as need to be explained 
and rescued from the perversions of errorists, both the ignorant and the learned. The 
practical suggestions at the close of each chapter, are not the least valuable portion of the 
work. Most cordially, for the sake of truth and righteousness, do we wish for these Notes 
• wide ciiculation. 

Bakon Stow, R. IT. Nbalb, R. Tuhkbitll, 

Dakibl Suabp, J. W. Pabkkb, N. Colybb. 
Wh. Haqub, B. W. CusuHAy, 

THE ACTS OF THE AP08TLE8, WITH NOTE8. Chiefly Ex- 
planatory. Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, 
and as an Aid to Family Instruction. By Prof. Hen by J. Bipley. 
Price 76 cents. 

''The external appearance of this book, —the binding and the printed page, —* it ii 
a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold.* On examining the contents, we are favorably 
im p r ess ed, first, by the wonderful perspicuity, simplicity, and comprehcnsiveuess of the 
author's style ; secondly, bv the completeness and systematic arrangement of the work, in 
an its parts, the ' remarks ^ on each paragraph being carefully separated from the exposi- 
tion I thirdly, by the correct theology, solid instruction, and consistent explanations of 
dlAcult passages. The work cannot fail to be received with favor. These Notes are much 
more full than the Notes on the OospeU, by the same author. A beautiful map accompanies 
tham." — Chrutian Refiector^ Boston. 

ORUDEN'8 CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Holy Scriptures ; by Alexander Cruden, M.A. A 
New and Condensed Edition, with an Introduction ; by Rev. David 
King, LL.D. Fifth Thousand. Price in Boards, $1.25 ; Sheep, $1.60. 

%***This edition is printed firom English plates, and is a ftiU and fair copy of ell 
that is valuable in Cruden as a Concordance. The principal variation from the larger book 
eonsisU in the exclusion of the Bible Dictionary, which has long been an incumbrance, 
and the accuracy and value of which have been depreciated by works of later date, contain- 
lof recent discoveries, facts, and opinions, unknown to Cruden. The condensation of 
the quotations of Scripture, arranged under their most obvious heads, while it diminishea 
the bulk of the work, greatly facilitates the finding of any requited passage. 

** Those who have been acquainted with the various works of this kind now in nse, 
well know that Cruden's Concordance far excels all others. Yet we have in this edition of 
Cnulen, the best made better. That is, the present is better adapted to the purposes of a 
Concordance, by the erasure of sujierfluous references, the omission of unnecessary expla- 
natious and the contraction of quotations, &c. ; it is better as a manual, and is better 
adapted by its price to the means of many who need and ought to possess such a worl^ 
than the former larger and expeusive edition." — Jioaton Recorder. 

• The new, condensed, and cheap work prepared from the voluminous and coetly one of 
Cruden. opportunely Alls a chasm in our Biblical literature. The work has been examined 
critically by several ministers, and others, and pronounced complete and accurate." 

Jtaptut Hrcord, P/iila, 

" This is the very work of which we have long felt the need. We obtained a copy of 
the English edition s«)me months since, and wished some one would publish it i and w« 
are much pleased tluit its enterprising publishers can n«>w Airnish the student of the BibU 
with a work which he so much needs at so cheap a rate." — JUi'ent Herald, Bostun. 

** We cannot see but it U, in all points, as valuable a book of reference, Ibr ministers and 
Uble students, as the Urger edition." — ChriMttM BeJIeciur, Button. 

** The present edition, in being relieved of some things which contributed to render all 
ft>rmer ones unnecessarily cumbrous, without adding to the substantial value of the work, 
*>*'<'*""^ aa aMaadiai^y ohaap book." -' Atbamp Argm*. 
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CHAMBERS'S CYCLOP/EDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE; 

A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Authors, from the 
earliest to the present time ; Connected by a Critical and Biograph- 
ical History. Kdited by Robert Chambers, assisted by Robert 
Caukutheks, and other eminent Gentlemen. Complete in two im- 
perial octavo volumes, of more than fourteen hundred pages of double 
column letter press ; and upwards of 300 elegant illustrations. Price, 
in cloth, $6,00. 

%* The PublUhen of tho AMERICAN Edition of thi« valuable work desire to state, that, 
besides the numerous pictorial illustrations in the English Edition, they have greatly en- 
riched the work by the addition of fine steel and mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shaks- 
peare, Addison, Byron i a full length portrait of Dr. Jolinson, and a buautiful scenic repre- 
sentation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson. These important and elegant additions 
together with superior paper and binding, must give this a decided preference over all 
other editions. 

** We hail with iieculiar pleasure the appearance of this work, and more especially its 
republication in tliis country at a price wluch places it within the reach of a great number 
of readers. We have been inundated by a stream of cheap reprints, tending to corrupt the 
morals and vitiate the taste of our community, and we are pleased that the publishers have 
still sufficient faith in the purity of both, to induce them to incur the large outlay which 
the production of the work ocfofe us niuHt have occasioned, and for which they can expect 
to be remunerated only bv a very extensive sale." 

** The selections p^vcn Iby Mr. Chambers from the works of the early English writers are 
copious, and judiciously made. ***** "We shall conclude as we commenced, with ex- 
pressing a hope that tlie publication which has called forth our remarks will exert an inflo- 
ence in directing the attention of the public to the literature of our forefathers.** 

A'otih American Review. 

CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, 
with elegant illustrative engravings. Edited by William Chambebs. 
Price 25 cents per number, to be completed in ten Elegant volumes. 

*«* The design of the Misckllany is to supply the increasing demand for usefbl, in- 
structive, and entertaining readin;;, and to bring all the aids of literature to bear on the cut- 
tivatiun of the /ctlings aH<l vntlcr stand iny of the jteople — to impress correct views on impor- 
tant moral and social questions — suppress every si)ecie8 of strife and savagery — cheer tiie 
lagging and desponding by the relation of tales drawn from the imagination of popular 
writers — rouse the fancy by descriptions of interesting foreign scenes — give a zest to 
every-day occupations by ballad and lyrical poetry — in short, to fiimish an unobtrusive 
friend and guide, a lively fireside companion, as far as that object can be attained througli 
the instrumentality of books. 

CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. A series of small 
books, elegantly illuminated. Edited by William Chambers. Each 
volume forms a complete work, embellislied with a fine steel engraving, 
and is sold separately. Price 87 i cents. 

ORLANDINO: A Story of Self-Denial. By Maria Edgeworth. 

THE LITTLE ROBINSON: And other Tales. 

UNCLE SAM'S MONEY BOX. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

TRUTH AND TRUST. Jervis Ryland— Victor and Lisette. 

JACOPO: Tales by Miss Edgeworth and others. 

POEMS. By various Authors, for the young. 

The aim of this series is to make the young reader better and happier { to this end, Am 
■election of subjects wiU be designed to influence the heart and ftelingi. 

H^ Other volumes are in preparcUion. 
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BLAKE'S PIBST BOOK IN ASTBOKOMT. Designed for 
the Use of Common Schools. By J. L. Blake, D.D. lUustrated by 
, Steel Plate Engravings. 8vo. cloth back. Price 60 cents. 

From E. HinckleVt Professor of Mathematics in Maryland University. 

** I am much indebted to you for a copy of the First Book in Astronomy. It is a work 
of utility and merit, far superior to any other which I have seen. The author has selected 
Ids topics with great judgment, — arranged them in admirable order, — exhibited them in 
• style and manner at once tasteful and philosophical. Nothing seems wanting, —nothing 
redundant It is truly a very beautiful and attmctive book, calculated to afford bota 
pleasure and profit to all who may enjoy the advantage of perusing it" 

From B. Field, Princijiol of the Hancock School, Boston. 

** I know of no other work on Astronomy so well calculated to interest and instruct 
young learners in this sublime science." 

From James F. Oould, A.M., Principal of the High School for Young Ladies^ 

Baltimore, Md, 

**1 shall introduce your First Book in Astronomy into my Academy in September, 
consider it decidedly superior to any elementary work of the kind I have ever seen." 

From Isaac Foster, Instructor of Youth, Portland. 

**I have examined Blake's First Book in Astronomy, and am much pleased with it A 
Tery happv sclectiou of topics is presented in a manner which cannot fail to interest the 
learner, while the questions will assist him materially in fixing in the memory what ought 
to be retained. It leaves the most intricate parts of the subject for those who are able to 
maMter them, and brings before the young pupil only what can be made intelligible and 
interesting to him." 

** The illustrations, both pictorial and verbal, are admirably intelligible ; and the defini- 
tions are such as to Be easily comprehcn<lt>d by juvenile scholars. The author has inter- 
woven with his scientific instructions much iutorcsting historical information, and con- 
trived to dress his pliilosophy in a garb truly attractive. — X. Y. Daily Eienuig Journal. 

**"We are free to say. that it is. In our opinion, decidedly the best work we have any 
knowledge of, on the sublime and interesting subject of Astronomy. The engravings are 
•xecutrd in a sui>eri(>r style, and the mechanical appearance of the book is extremely 
prepossessing. The knowledge imparted is in language at once chaste, elegant, and 
simple — adapted to the cnmprehcnsion of those for whom it was dc^igued. The subject 
matter is selected with great jud;;iiient, and evinces uncommon industry and research. 
"We earnestly hope that parents and teachers will examine and judge for themselves, as 
we feel confident they will coincide with us in opinion. We only hope the circulation of 
the work will be commensurate with its merits." — boston Evtning Gazette. 

" The book now before us contains forty-two short lessons, with a few additional ones, 
which sre appended in the form of problems, with a deiiign to exercise the young learner 
In finding «>ut the latitude and longitude on the terrestrial globe. We do not hesitate to 
recf>mmend it to the notice of the siiiH>rintending c«mmiittees, teachers, and pupils of our 
public schools. The definitions in the first part of the volume are given in brief and clear 
language, adapted to the understanding of beginners."— 6Vute Hrrcud, Portsmouth, X. H. 

BLAKE'S NATUEAL PHILOSOPHY. Beinp: Conversations on 
Philosophy, Vith the iuldition of Kxphtnatory Notes, (Questions for Exami- 
nation, anil a Dictionary of Philosopliical Teniis. With twenty-eight steel 
Engravings. By J. L.Blake, I>.1). 12mo. sheep. Price 67'ceut8. 

*«* Perhaps no work has contributed so much as tltls to excite a f<mdnets fur the study 
of Natural Philosophy in youthful minds. The familiar comiMuisous, with which it 
abounds, awaken interest, and rivet the attention of the puplL 

From Rev. J. Adams, Piesidtnt of Charleston Vollfge, S. C. 

"I have been highlv gratlfle<I with the |>ernsal of vour edition of Conversations on 
Natural IMill«Mophy. Yh« Quextlon*. NdU-h, and Explanathms of Terms, are valuable 
■iddition* to the w'tirk. and make this edition sui>eriur t<» any other with which I am 
acquainted. I shall recommend it wherever I have an opiN>rtunity." 

» We avail ourselves of the op|M»rtunity furnished ns by the pulillcatlon of a new e<lltion 
of this de«erve<lly iKipular work, to recommend it. not only to tho»e instructors who may 
not alrcailv have'a«!opti>d it, but aluo generally to all readers who are desirf>u« of obtnining 
Infonnation on the subjects <m which It trvat«. liy Questions arranged at the hott4>ni of 
the pages. In which the collateral fact* are arrnngrd'. he directs the attention of the learner 
to the prlnciiMil topics. Mr. Blake has also a<lde<l many Notes, which illustrate the pas- 
Mges to which ther are appende<l, and the Dictionary of Philosophical Terms is a usefUl 
addition.**— l'.S.'Lit^rnrw UtmetU. 
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TEI TOVVG LABIEB' CLASS BOOK. A Selection of 
LeMOQS fbr Beading iu Prose and Verse. By £. Baiuct, A.M.. 
late Principal of the Young Ladies' Higli ISchool, Boston. Stereotyped 
Edition. 12mo. sheep. Price 88>i cents. 

From the PrineipaU of the PMie SehooUJkrr Femaiea, Bo$ton, 

•* OcwTLBMBK : — We have examined the Toung Ladies' Claee Book with interest and 
pleasure i with intcrestt because we have felt the want of a Beading Book expressly de- 
signed fbr the use of females t and with pleasure, because we have found it well adapted 
to anpplj the deilciency. In the ■elections fur a Beader designed for boys, the eloquence 
of the bar, the pulpit, and the fbrum may l>e laid under heavy contribution ; but such 
■elections, we conceive, are out of pUce in a book desisned fbr fteinales. We have been 
pleased, therefore, to observe, that in the Young l^adies'^ Class Book such pieces are rarSb 
The high-toned morality, the (Vee<lum from sectarianism, the taste, richness, and admitch 
Horn oi the selections, added to the neatness of its external appearance, must commend it to 
all i while the practical teacher will not fail to observe that diversity of style, together with 
those peculiar jMMiUs, the want of which, few, who have not felt, know how to supply. 

Bespeetfully yours, Barncm Field, Abbaham Akdbbwi, 

B. O. Pabkbb, Chaklbs Fox" 

From the Principal c^f the Mount Vernon School^ BowUm. 

** I have examined with much interest the Toung Ladies' Class Book, by Mr. Bailer 
and have been yery highly pleased with its contents. It is my intention to introduce it 
Into my own school ; as 1 rccard it as not only remarkably well fitted to answer its particu- 
lar object as a book of exercues in the art of elocution, but as calculated to have an inflo* 
•nee upon the character and conduct, which will be in every respect fkvorable. 

Jacob Abbott." 

** We were never so struck with the importance of having reading books fbr female 
schools, adapted particularly to that express purpose, as while looking over the pages of 
this selection. The eminent success of the compiler in teaching this branch, to which we 
ean personally bear testimony, is sufficient evidence of the character of the work, consid* 
ered as a selection of lessons in elocution ; they are, in general, admirably adapted to 
cultivate the amiable and gentle traits of the fenude character, ■■ well as to elevate and 
improve the mind." — Annals of Education. 

** The reading books prepared for academic use, are often unsuitable for females. We 
■re glad, there^re, to perceive that an attempt has been made to supply the deficiency ; and 
we believe that the task has been faithfully and successfully accomplished. The selections 
■re Judicious and chaste ; and so far as they have any moral bearing, appear to be anex« 
ceptionable." — Educatvjn Jiejjorter. 

BOHAK ANTIQUITIES AKD AKCIENT HTTEOLOGT. 

B^ C. K. DiLLAWAY, A.M., late Principal in the Boston Latin School. 
With Engravings. Eighth Ed., improved. 12mo. half mor. Price 67 cts. 

From E. Bailey, Principal of the Young Ladietf High School, Boeton, 

** Having used Dillaway'a Roman Antiquities and Ancient Mythology in my school fbr 
several years, I commend it to teachers with great confidence, as a valuable text-book on 
those interesting branches of education. £. Bailbt.' 

** The want of a cheap volume, embracing a succinct account of ancient customs, 
together with a view of classical mythology, has long been Mt. To the student of a Ian- 

f^uage, some knowledge of the mannerfi, habits, and religious feelings of the people whose 
anguage is studied is indispensably requisite. This knowledge is seldom to be obtained 
without tedious research or laborious investigation. Mr. Dillaway's book seems to have 
been prepared with special reference to the wants of those who are just entering upon a 
classical career: and we deem it but a simple act of justice to say, that it supplies the 
want, which, as we have before said, has long been felt. In a small duodecimo, of about 
one hundred and fifty pac^s, he concentrates the most valuable and interesting partieulan 
relating to Roman antiquity ; together with as full an account of heathen mythology as is 
generally needed in our highest seminaries. A peculiar merit of this compilation, and 
one which will gain it admission into our highly respectable /emafe seminaries, is the total 
absence of all allusion, even the most remote, to the disgusting obscenities of ancient 
mythology; while, at the same time, nothing is omitted which a pure mind would feel 
interested to know. We recommend the b(x>k as a valuable addition to the treatises in 
our schools and academies." — Education Reporter, Boston. 

** We well remember, in the days of our pupilage, how unpopular as a study was the 
volume of Roman Antiquities introduced in the academic course. It wearied on account 
of its prolixity, filling a thick octavo, and was the prescribed task each afternoon for a 
long, three months. It was reserved for one of our Boston instructors to apply the con- 
densing apparatus to this mass of crudities, and so to modernize the antiquities of the old 
Bomans, as to make a befitting abridgment fbr schools of the first order. Mr. Dillaway haa 
presented such a compilation as must be interesting to lads, and become popular as a text- 
book. Historical faeta are stated with great simplicity and clearness ; the most important 
points are seised upon, while trifling pecuUarittes are passed unnotieed."— ^m. Traveller. 
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THE CHRISTIAN'S DAILY TREASURY. A Religious Exercise for 
every day in the Year. By Rev. Ebenezer Temple. Price $1.00 

%* Thli work in strictlj ovangelical, and presents with great distinctness the peculiar 

point* of orthodoxy. The texts are happily chosen, and all the thoughti loggested bj 

the author are interesting and profitable. The skeletons are generally of the textual 

character, rerj neat, comprehensive, and each of them contains matter enough fbr a 

Mrmon. There it a great rariety of beautiful gems scattered through it, both original 

•ad selected. 

This work might appropriately be called a guide to meditation. It consists of a subject 
fbr erery day in the year, drawn from an appropriate portion of Scripture, with reflections 
Qpon it. It does not attempt to exhaust tne daily subjects, but merely to direct the read- 
ers thoughts. The plan strikes us as a very happy one. Mauy do not Know how to medi- 
tate. A careftil use of this volume, for a year, will do very much to form habits of profita- 
ble meditation on Scripture. As habits of meditation are so intimately connected with 
Christian pn»ress and enjoyment, wc think the influence of such a work as is here pre- 
Mnted, must be veij happy. — CMrirtian Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

One of the best boolcs of the kind we have recently met with. The daily reflections. 
Instead of being g^eral and dlfl'use, arc thrown into the sormonic form, and thus tlie 
instruction is made more impressive and easy of retention. 

yew York Oommercial Advertiser. 

LEARNING TO ACT* An interesting and instnictive work for the 
Young. With numerous illustnitions. Price 37 >« cents. 

LEARNING TO FEEL. An interesting^ and instnictive work for the 
Young. With numerous illustrations. Pric^ 37 >a cents. 

LEARNING TO THINK. An interesting and instructive work for the 
Young. With numerous Illustrations. Price 37 >8 cents. 

THE SAINT'S EVERLASTING REST, By Kichard Baxtek. 
Abridged by B. Fawcktt, A.M. Fine Edition. " Price 50 cents. 

** I am gratified to fierceive that you have publishe<l a handsome edition of Baxter's 
Faint's Rest Of the value of the work it.4vlf. it \a 8up4>rtliious to speak. It has f^w eqnala 
in any lanrnaire. The ordinary copies are palpably beneath the value of the work.** — 
JKer. Dr. Wayland, President qf lirown Univernty. 

MEMOIR OF REV. EDWARD PAYSON, D.D. By Rev. Asa 
CuMMiNGS. Price 62^ Cents. 

MEMOIR OF HARLAN PAGE; Or tlie Power of Pmver and 
Personal Effort for the Souls of Individuals. By Wm. A. I£allock. 
Price 37 >i cents. 

THE ANXIOUS INQUIRER AFTER SALVATION. By Rev. 
JoH2f AxGELL J AMES. Price 37 .S ceuts. 

THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOME. By Rev. John Angell James. 
Price 37*» cents. 

ANECDOTES for the Family and Social Circle. Upwards of 300 instmo 
tive Anecdotes, illustrating iini>ortant trutlis. Price tf2>^ cents. 

BUCK'S RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE; A Trcati<«e in which its 
Nature, Evidence, and Advantages are conj<idere(l. Bv Rev. Charles 
Buck, D.D. Price 50 cents. 

THE CALVINISTIC AND SOCINIAN SYSTEMS, Compared 
as to their Moral tendencv. Bv Andkkw Fii.i.ek. Price 50 cents. 



VITAL 9HRI8TIANITY: Essays and Discourses on the Relipons of 

" D. Transli 
*rice 51.13. 



■ ■ r* mm «^rii»i«r ■ i «i i^ i ■ i • i<,->:.ti > ri ttti't i.'i:«i «/i(i'*< 

Man and the Religion of God. Bv A. Vinet, D.D. Translated, with an 
Introduction. Bv Ri*v. Robkkt TfRXBUi.i« Pric 
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THE APOSTOLICAL AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH; Popolar in 

it« ffOTerument aDcl Bimple iu its worship. By Ltm am Colkm an. With 

an lutroductory esaay, by Dr. Augustus Nkakdeb, of Berlin. Second 

Edition. Price $1.26. 

Th« Pablbhen have been favored with manj higUj commendatoiy noCiots of this 

vorii, from indlviduala and public jouxnali. The flnt edition found a rapid saict U hat 

been republialied in England, and received with much fkvor t it b nniveraally pronovnced 

10 be ■taadard authority on this subject i and is adopted as a Text Book in Tbeologieal 

BemlnirifSi 

From the Prq/^a$on in Jtulover Theological Seminary. 

** The nndersigned are pleased to hear that you are soon to publish a now editton of the 

* Primitive Church,' by Lrniir Colkmait. Thej regard this volume as the result of 
ezteuiive and orighial research i as embodying very important materials for reference, 
moeh sound thought and conclu^ve argument In their estimation, it mar both intereit 
and instruct the intelligent layman, may be profitably used as a Text Book for Theologi* 
eal Students, and shoukl especially fonn a part of the libraries of clergymen. The intro* 
ductkm, by Nkamdkb, is of itseUT sufficient to recommend the volume to the literaiy 
public'* Lkoxakd Woods, Bkla B. Edwabos, 

Ralph EMSKgoK, £owaju> A.JPajuk. 

From Samuel MiUer, D.D.t Princeton Theological iSbntnory. 

** Gentlemen, — I am truly gratified to find that the Rev. Mr. Colkicak*s wOTkontha 

* Apostolical and Primitive Church,' \» so soon to reach a second edition. It is, in my 
Judgment, executed with learning, skill, and fidelity ; and it will give me great pleasure to 
leam that it is in the hands of every minister, and every candidate for the ministiy in oor 
land, and indeed of every one who is disposed, and who wishes for enlightened and ssib 
guidance, on the great subject of which it treats." 

Yours, respectfully, Samitkl Millss. 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S MANUAL Of Ecclesiastical Principles, 
Doctrines, and Discipline ; presenting a Systematic View of the Stmctnre, 
Polity, Doctrines, and Practices of Christian Churches, as taught in the 
Scriptures ; by W m. Ckowell. With an Introductory Essay, by Hskst 
J. RiPLET, D.D. Price 90 cents. 

The Rev. J. Dowling, D.D., of New York, toritet : —**1 have perused, with great satif- 
Ikction * The Church Member's Manual.' I have long felt in common with many of my 
ministering brethren, the need of just such a work to put into the hands of the members, 
and especially the pastors and deacons of our churches. . . As a whole, I have grest 
pleasure in commending the work to the attention of all Baptists. I think that Bro. Crowell 
nas performed his task in an admirable manner, and deserves the thanks of the whole Bap> 
tist community." 

We cordially concur In the above recommendation. 8. H. Cone, Elisha Tucker, W. W. 
Evarts, David Bellamv, Henry Davis, A. N. Mason, and A. Haynes. 

The pastor of one of the largest and most influential churches in New England, writes 
as follows . 

" The work is admirably adapted to the wants of pastors and private members. If I 
could have my wish, not only the ministers, but the deacons and senior members of oar 
churches would own and read the book." 

Another writes — " I have read this work with great pleasure. For a long time snch a 
guide has been needed, and much detriment to the church would have been avoided, had 
It made its appearance sooner." 

** This very complete Manual of Church Polity is all that could be desired in this depart- 
ment Every important point within a wide range, is brought forward, and evary p<^t 
touched is settled." — Christian Review. 

" While we dissent from the positions laid down in this book, yet we honor the author for 
carrying out his principles, lie undertook to write a Baptist book, and we cheerfully 
bear testimony that he has done his work and done it welL We bear testimony to the 
depth of thought and conciseness and purity of style which do credit to the author." 

Ohristian Witness (Epiacqpal). 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S GUIDE, By Rev. J. A. James. Edited 
by Rev. J. 0. Choules. New Edition ; with an Introductory Essay, by 
Rev. Hubbard Winslow. Price 38 cents. 

A pastor writes — ♦« I sincerely wish that every professor of religion in the land may 
possess this excellent raanuoL I am anxious that every member of my church should 
possess it, and shall be happy to promote its circulation still more extensively." 

" The spontaneous effusion or our heart, on laying the book down, was, — may ev«py 
church-member in our land soon possess this book, and be blessed with all the happinesi 
which conformity to its evangelic sentiments and directions is calculated to eonftr.** 

ChrifUan Secretary. 



OLAflStCAL studies; Ewmyii an Ancient Literatnre and AAri 
With the Biagrnphy nnd Coiresiiondence of dminent Phllaloglsta. Br T 
Bakkas Ukahii, Pres. Ncvtoo Tlieul. Taat., B. fi. Edwauds, PrOfL 
Andover IheoL Sanunary, and C. C. Fulton, Prof. Httrfurd UniTeraiqr. 
Price 91K. 
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OE«ENIU8*S HEBREW GRAMMAR. TransUled IVom the Elerenfli 
Owniui Edition. By T. J. Co.iamt, Prof, of Hebrew md of Bibliol ' 
CHliciam nud Internrotalioa in the Tbeol. Instication M HBmillon, M. T. 
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QOULD, KENDALL AMD LlNCOliN's PUBUCATI0K8. 



tDotK$ on ii{li$5iott$* 



THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE; A Collection of Disconnes 
on Christian Missions, by American Authors. Edited by Babos 
Stow, D.D. Second Thousand. Price 85 cents. 

** If we derired to pat Into the hands of a forel|naer a fair exhibition of the capacity and 
tplrit of the American church, we would give him this volume. You have here thrown 
together ■ few diiconrsct, preached from time to time, bj different indlviduala, of different 
denominations, as circumstances have demanded them ; and you tee the atature and fed 
the pulae of the American Church in these discourses with a certainty not to b« noistaken. 

** Von see the high talent of the American church. We venture the aeaertion, tiiat no 
aation in the world has such an amount of forcefulf ayailable talent in its pnl^ The 
•nersy, directness, scope, and intellectual •pirit of the American church is wonderful. In 
this book, the discourses by Dr. Beecher, Pres. Wayland, and the Rev. Dr. Stone of the 
Episcopal church, are among the veir highest exhibitions of logical correctness, and bum* 
^8t popular fervor. This volume will have a wide circulation.''— TAe New EngUmder. 

** This work contains fifteen sermons on Missions, by Rev. Drs. Wavland, Grif&n, Ande^ 
■on, Williams, Becchcr, Miller, Fuller, Beman, Stone, Mason, and by Rev. Messrs. Kirk, 
Stow, and Ide. It is a rich treasure, which ought to be in the possesdon of every Ameiieaa 
ChrisUan."— CSoro/ina Baptist. 

THE GREAT COMMISSION ; Or, the Christian Church constituted 
and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. A Prize Essay. By 
John Harkis, D.D. With an Introductory Essavjby W. R. Williams, 
D.D. Fifth Thousand. Price $1.00. 

** His plan is original and comprehensive. In filling it up the author has interwoven 
facts with rich and glowing illustrations, and with trains of thought that are sometimef 
almost resistless in their appeals to the conscience. The work is not more distinguished 
for its arguments and its genius, than for the spirit of deep and fervent piety that pei^ 
rades it*— 7*** Dayspring. 

** This work comes forth in circumstances which give and promise extraordinary interest 
and value. Its general circulation will do much good." — JVeto York Evangelist. 

** In this volume we have a work of great excellence, rich in thought and iUustration ofa 
subject to which the attention of thousands has been called by the word and providence of 
Qod." — P/iHade.lphia Observer. 

** The merits of the book entitle it to more than a prize of money. It constitutes a most 
powerful appeal on the subject of Missions." — JVew xork Baptist Advocate. 

*♦ Its stjrle is remarkably chaste and elegant. Its sentiments richly and ftervently evan- 
gelized, Its argumentation conclusive. Preachers especially should read it; they will re- 
new their strength over its noble pages." — Zioti's Herald, Boston. 

«♦ To recommend this work to the friends of missions of all denominations would be bat 
faint praise; the author deserves and will undoubtedly receive the credit of having applied 
a new lever to that great moral machine which, bv the blessing of Grod, if destined to 
evangelize the world." — Christian Secretary, Hartford. 

" We hope that the volume will be attentively and prayerfully read by the whole 
church, which are clothed with the " Great Commission " to evangelize the world, and 
that they will be moved to an immediate discharge of its high and momentous obligations. 

y. E. Puritan, Boston. 

THE KAREN APOSTLE; Or, Memoir of Ko Thah-Byu, the first 
Karen convert, with notices conceminff his Nation. With maps and 
plates. By the Rev. Francis Mason, Missionary. American Edition. 
Edited by Prof. H. J. Ripley, of Newton Theol. Institution. Fifth Thou- 
sand. Price 25 cents. 

%••* This is a work of thrilling interest, containing the history of a remarkable man, and 
giving, also, much information respecting the Karen Mission, heretofore unknown in this 
country. It must be sought for, and read with avidity by those Interested in this most in- 
teresting mission. It gives an account, which must be attractive, from its novelty, of a 
people that have been but little known and visited by missionaries, till within a few years* 
The baptism of Ko Thah-Byu, in 1828, was the beginning of the mission, and at the end of 
these twelve years, twelve hundred and seventy Karens are officially reported as members 
of the churches, in good standing. The mission has been carried on pre-eminently by the 
Karens themselves, and there is no doubt, from much touching evidence contained in this 
volume, that they are a people peculiarly susceptible to rellgioai impxvsslons. The acoooAt 
of Mr. Mason mtut be interesting to every one. 



OOULD, KENDALL AMD LINCOLN'S PUBLICATIONS. 

HOW TO BE A lady; A Book for Girb, conttdning useful hinto on 
the formation of character. Fifth Thousand. Price 60 cents. 

** Hftving daughters of his own, and having been many yean employed in writing tat 
the young, he hopes to be able to offer some good advice, in the following pages, in an en- 
tertaining way, for girls or misses, between Uie afos of eight and fifteen. Ills object is, to 
assist them in forming their characters upon the best model; that they may become well- 
Iwed, intelligent, refined, and good ; and then they will be real ladies^ in the highest sense." 

Fr^ace, 

** We notice these two books together, not merely because they are by the same author, 
and contemplate the same general end, but because they are, to some extent, identlcaL 
They are both fUll of wholesome and judicious counsels, which are well fitted to preserve 
th« young from the numberless evils to which they are exposed, and to mould them to 
Tirtue and usefulness. The style is simple and perspicuous ; and there is a directness and 
earnestness pervading the whole, which, one would suppose, must secure for it a ready 
access to the youthful mind and heart."— ^frony Argut. 

HOW TO BE A MAN; A Book for Boys, containing useilil hints on 
the formation of Character. Fifth Thousand. Price 50 cents. 

** My design In writing has been to contribute something towards forming the ehstracter 
of those who are to be our future electors, legislators, eovemors, judges, ministers, lawyers, 
and physicians, — after the best model ; and, ttovci the icind reception of my former attempts 
to benefit American youth, I trust thev will give a candid hearing to the hints contained in 
the following pages. It is intended for boys — or, if you please, for young gentlemen, in 
Mirly youth, m>m eight or ten to fifteen or sixteen years of age." — Prejfact. 

** Two delichtfbl volumes by the Rev. Harvey Newcomb. These are written by an intel- 
ligent Christum /ofAer. They contain wise and important counsels and cautions, adapted 
to the young, and made entertaining by the interesting style and illustrations by tiie au- 
thor. They are fine mirrors, in whicn are reflected the prominent lineaments of the CArts- 
tUm yo*mg gentlemnn emd young Iculy. The execution of the works is of the first order, and 
the books will afford elegant and most profitable presents for the young.** — Amtrican Pulpit, 

ANECDOTES FOR BOY8 ; Entertaining Anecdotes and Narratives, 
illnstratiye of principles and character. Price 42 cents. 

** Nothing has a greater interest fbr a youthful mind than a well-told story, and no 
mcdinm ofeonveying moral instructions so attractive or so successfuL The influence of 
■11 sach stories is far more powerful when the child is assured that they are true. The 
book before as is conducteu upon these ideas. It is made up of a series of anecdotes, every 
one of which inculcates some excellent moral lesson. We cannot too highly approve of the 
book, or too strongly recommend it to parents.**— Western Continent^ BaUuaort, 

ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and Narratives, 
illustrative of principles and character. Price 42 cents. 

** There is a charm about these two beautiful voltmies not to be mistaken. They we 
deeply interesting and instructive, without being fictitious. The anecdotes are many, 
abort, and spirited, with a moral drawn from each, somewhat after the manner of Todd ; ana 
BO vouth can read them without finding something therein adapted to every age, condition, 
•ad duty of life. We commend it to families and schools.** — Albany Spectator, 

*• No fictitious narratives have been introduced. The anecdotes are drawn from a great 
varietT of sources, and have many important applications to the temptations and dangers 
to which the young are specially exposed. Like all the publications which have proceeded 
from Mr. Newcomb's prolific pen, these volumes are highiv, and in the best sense, utilita- 
rian. He desires to instruct rather than to dazzle ; to infuse correct princiules into the 
minds and the hearte of the 70ung,than caterto adepraved appvttte fur romantic exritemenL 
We cordially commend these volumes to all parents and chudren.** — CArisfiun Alliance. 

CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED in four distinct and indepen- 
dent series of proofs ; with an explanation of the Types and Prophecies 
concerning the Messiah. Price 75 cents. 

The object of the writer has been to classify and condense the evidence, that the whole 
fovee of each particular kind might be seen at one view. Ue has also aimed to render the 
work practical, so as to have it a book to be read as well as ttudied. The Types and Prophe- 
cies fbmish an important specie* of eridenoe, and are rich In instmctton npon the way 
oTMvation. 
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S§i iD^rib of h^ Qmi5^ WM. 

THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH: Contribations to Theological Sci- 
ence. Price 86 cents. 

This Tolame it the flnt of a teiief, each being complete in itself. Bj ipecial unuig^ 
ment with the Author (who will purticipate in the profiU of this edition), the American 
pubUahen will be (applied with the earij sheeti of the future Tolumes, and inue it fimul- 
laneoualy with the London Edition. 

** It Mcms to uf a very succeiaf ul specimen of the synthetical mode of reasoning. It puts 
the mind on a new traclc, and is well fitted to awaken its enetgies and expandits views. 
We hare never seen the natural sciences, particularir Geology, made to give so decided 
and unimpeachable a testimony to revealed truth. He appears to allow it all that it can 
Jvstly claim, ail indeed that ito advo6ates can fairly claim for it, while the integrity and 
truth of the Scriptures are maintained inviolate. And the wonders of Ood's woAs, which 
he has here grouped together, convey a most magnificent and even overpowering idea of the 
Great Creator." — ChrUtian Mirror^ Fortland. 

THE GREAT COMMISSION ; Or, the Christian Church constituted 
and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. A Prize Essay. With 
an Introductory Essay, by W. R. Wiixiams, D.D. Price $1.00 

** Of the several productions of Dr. Harris, — all of them of great value, — that now befiNre 
tu is destined, probably, to exert the most powerful influence in forming the religioas and 
missionary character of the coming generauons. But the vast fund of argument and iiH 
■truction comprised in these pages will excite the admiration and inspire the gratitude 
of thousands in our own land as well as in Europe. Evenr clergyman and pious and re- 
flecting layman ought to pos sess the volume, and make it nmiliar by repeated perusaL" 

£oston Kecorder. 

** His plan is original and comprehensive. In filling it up, the anthor has interwoven fiuti 
with rich and glowing illustrations, and with trains of thought that are sometimes almost 
resistless in their appMls to the conscience. The work is not more distinguished fbr its 
arguments and its genius, than for the spirit of deep and fervent piety that pervades it" 

The jSa^hSpriMg. 

THE GREAT TEACHER ; Or, Characteristics of our Lord's Ministry. 
With an Introductory Essay, by H. Humphbey, D.D. Tenth thousand. 
Price 86 cents. 

** The book itself must have cost much meditation, much communion on the bosom of 
Jesus, and much prayer. Its style is, like the country which gave it birth, beautiful, varied, 
finished, and everywhere delightful. But the style of this work is its smallest excellence. 
It will be read : it ought to be read. It will find its way to many parlors, and add to the 
comforts of many a happy fireside. The reader will rise from each chapter, not able, per- 
haps, to carry with him manv striking remarks or apparent puradoxes, hut he will have a 
sweet impression made upon his soul, Tike that which soft and touching music makes when 
every thing about it is appropriate. The writer pours forth a clear and beautiful light, like 
that of the evening light-house, when it sheds its rays upon the sleeping waters, and 
covers them with a surface of sold. We can have no sympathy with a heart which yields 
not to impressions delicate ana holy, wliich the perusal of this work will naturally make." 

Hamp$hire Gazette. 

MISCELLANIES; Consisting principally of Sermons and Essays. With 
an Introductory Essay and Notes, by J. Belcher, D.D. Price 76 cents. 

** Some of these essays are among the finest in the language ; and the warmth and eneigy 
of religious feeling manifested in several of them, will render them peculiarly the treat- 
ure of the closet and the Christian flreside."— jBain^r Oazette. 

MAMMON ; Or, Covetousness, the Sin of the Christian Church. A Prize 
Essay. Price 46 cents. Twentieth thousand. 

%* This masterly work has already engaged the attention of churches and individuals, 
and receives the highest commendations. 

ZEBULON f Or the Moral Claims of Seamen stated and enforced. Edited 
by Rev. W. M. Rogers and D. M. Lord. Price 26 cents. 

*0* A well written and spirit-stirring appeal to Christians in favor of this numerona, nje> 
tul, and long neglected class. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN: Containing the *' Witnessing Church," 
" Christian Excellence," and "Means of Usefulness," three popular pro- 
ductions of this talented author. Price 31 cents. 



GOULD, KENDALL AND LINCOLN'S P0BLICATION8. 

Mifmu of JBi$ftn}tti$5e^ iIli$$tottrtrf«, 

MEMOIR OF ANN H. JUDSON, late Missionary to Burmah. By Bev. 
James D. Knowles. 12mo. Edition, price 85 cents. ISmo., price 58 cts. 

** We are particularly gratified to perceive ■ new edition of the Memoirs of Mrs. Jndson. 
She was an honor to our country — one of the most noble-spirited of her sex. It cannot, 
therefore, be surprising, that so many editions, and so many thousand copies of her lift and 
Adventures have been sold. The name — the long career of suffering — the self-sacrificing 
spirit of the retired country-girl, have spread over the whole world; and the heroism of her 
apostleship and almost martyrdom, stands out a living and heavenly beacon-fire, amid the 
dark midnight of ages, and human history and exploits. She was the first tootncm who 
resolved to biecome a missionary to heathen countries."— ^nterican Tixiveller. 

** This is one of the most interesting pieces of female biography which has ever come un- 
der our notice. No quotation, which our limits allow^ would ao justice to the facts, and we 
must, therefore, refer our readers to the volume itself. It ought to be Immediately added to 
every family library."— Zo/k/w/i 3Iim:ellaiiy, 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, Late Missionary to 
Burmah, containing much intelligence relative to the Burman Mission. 
By Rev. Alonzo King. A new Ldition. With an Introductory Essay, 
by a distinguished Clergyman. Embellished with a Likeness; a 
beautiful Vignette, representing the baptismal scene iust before his 
death ; and a drawing of his tomb, taken by Rev. H. Malcom, D.D. 
Price 75 cents. 

** One of the brightest luminaries of Burmah is extinguished, — dear brother Boardman 
Is gone to h\» eternal rest. He fell gloriously at the head of his troops — in the arms of vic- 
tory, — thirty-eight wild Karens having been brought into the camp of king Jesus since the 
beginning of the year, besides the thirtv-two that were brouslit in during the two preceding 
years. Disabled b'y wounds, he was obliged, through the whole of the last expedition, to be 
carried on a litter ; but his presence was a host, and the Holy Spirit accompanied his 
dying whispers with almighty influence." Rev. Dr. Juusox. 

** No one can read the Memoir of Hoardman, without feeling that the religion of Christ is 
■aited to purify the affections, exalt tlie purposes, and give energy to the character. Mr. 
Boardman was a man of rare excellence, and his biographer, by a just exhibition of that 
excellence, has rendered an important service, not only to the cause of Christian missions, 
but to the interests of personal godliness." Bako^i Stow. 

MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRIETTA SHUCK, The First American 
Female Missionary to China. By Rev. J. B. Jeter. Fourth thousand. 
Price 50 cents. 

** We have seldom taken Into our hands a more beautiful book than this, and we have 
BO small pleasure in knowing the degree of perfection attained in this country in the arts 
of printing and buok-biuding, as seen in its appearance. The style of the autJior is sedate 
ana perspicuous, such as we might expect from his known piety and leamins;, his attach- 
ment to missions, and the amiable lady whose memory he embalms. The book will be ex- 
tensively read and eminently useful, and thus the ends sought by the author will be hap- 
pily secured. We think we are not mistaken in this opinion ; for those who taste tne 
eflReet of early educaticm upon the expansion of regenerated convictions of duty and happt- 
sess, who are charmed with youthful, heroic self-consecration upon the altar of Qod, for Uie 
welfare of man, and who are' interested in those strusgles of mind which lead men to shut 
tbeir eyes and ears to the importunate pleadinss of filial affection — those who are interested 
la China, that large opening field for the glunous conquests of divine truth, who are inter- 
e«te<l in the government and habits, social and business-like, of the people of this empire — 
ell such will be Interested in this Memoir. To them and to the friends of missions generally, 
the book is commended, as worthy of an attentive perusal."— TAe Family Visiter, Bottom, 

MEMOIR OF REV. WILLIAM Q. CROCKER, Late Missionary in 
West Africa, among the Bassas, Including a Iliatory of tlie Mission. By 
K. B. Medbkry. Price 62i cents. 

** This interesting work will be found to contain much valuable information in relation to * 
tbe present state and prospects of AfVica, and the success of Missions in that interesting 
eoantry, which has Just taken a stand among the nations of the earth, and, it is to be hoMd, 
may sueceswfuily wield its new powers for tne ultimate good of the whole continent. The 
present work is commended to the attention of everr lover of the liberties of man. 

** Our acquaintance with the excellent bn>ther, wfio is the subject of this Memoir, will be 
long and fondly cherished. This volume, prepared by a hvly, of true taste and talent, and 
of a kindred spirit, while it is but a just tribute to his worth, will, we doubt not, furnish 
lessons of humble and practical piety, and will give such farts relatiTe to the mission to 
which he deroted his Mn, as to render it worthy a distinguished place among the religions 
•nd uilirionery biography which has so much enriched the family of Ood."- Ok. WukJummm, 
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out BdgM and BMiiitiftillf OmaaMnttd Ooren. Mo* 31X Oantt Each. 

DAILY MANNA for Christian Pilgrims. Containinj? a text of Scrip- 
ture for each day in the year, with an analysis of its contents, and a 
Terse of poetry. By Rev. Babon Stow. 

** ▲ pcffcet gem of a book, and fall of genu tnm the mine tlial ylddf fhie pueek ni 
Mi^blert that are found in the wotld.** — If. Y. Obmrvmr, 

THE ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN. Edited by Bey. H. A. 
Gbayks. 

THE YOUNQ COMMUNICANT. An Aid to the Ri^t Understanding 
and Spiritual Improvement of the Lord's Sapper. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN. Fromthe Writings of John Harbi8,D.D. 

THE BIBLE AND THE CLOSET: Or, how we may read Ihe 
Scriptures with the most spiritual profit By T. Watson. And Secret 
Prayer successfully managed. By S. Lee: Edited by Rev. J. O. Choules. 

THE MARRIAGE RINQy or how to make Home Happy. From tiis 
writings of J. A. James. 

*« It ii a predons little work, ealenlated alike to improre fhe morale and pratnote fhe 
happineM of the domestic hearth." — aa/yahem Whig, 

LYRIC OEMS. A Collection of Original and Select Sacred Poefzv. 
Edited by Rev. S. F. Smith. 

** It it appropriatelr named ' Oemi /— not the leaat brilliant of which an the eontrfbattoM 
of the editor Umaelf:** — Chritiian RefitcUn: 

THE CASKET OF JEWELS, for Toung Christians. By James, 
Edwabds, and Habbis. 

THE CYPRESS WREATH. A Book of Consolation for those who 
Mourn. Edited by Rev. R. W. Griswold. 

** Thif ii a moet beautif al and judicious selection of prose and poetry, from the moet po]H 
nlar authors, interspersed with select passages fh>m Scripture." 

THE MOURNER'S CHAPLET. An ofibrlng of Sympathy for Bereav- 
ed Friends. Selected from American Poets. Edited by John Kitwi^ff. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE. Its Affections and Pleasures. Edited by H. 
A. Gbaveb. 

THE FAMILY ALTAR. Or the Duty, Benefits, and Mode of Con- 
ducting Family Worship. 

BeU of the above, put up in neat boxes, and/onmng a heauHful " MmUOure 

lAbrary" in 12 Voltunes. Price, $3.76. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER. A Companion for the Sick Room, by 
Mrs. Louisa Payson Hopkins. 

Q;;^ Other volumes are in preparation and tnll soon be issued, 

DOUBLE MINIATURES. Pkice 50 Cents Each. 

tHE WEDDING GIFT; Or the Duties and Pleasures of Domestic Lift. 
Containing the Marriage Ring and the Family Circle, in one Volume. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S GUIDE to the Doctriines and Duties of 
a Religious Life. Containing the Casket of Jewels and the Active 
Christian. In one volume. 

THE MOURNER COMFORTED. Containing the Cypress Wreath, 
and the Mourner's Chaplet, in One Volume. 



CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY 

OF USEFUL AND BNTEBTAINmO KNOWLEDGE. 

Edited by William Chambers. 

WUh Elegant lUuttrative Engravings. Prioe^ 25 ctt, ptr No. 



Gould, EEimALL & Lincoln are happy to annonnce that they have 
completed arrangements with the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, fbr the 
re-publication, in semi-monthly numbers, of Chambers's Miscellant. 
The first numoer will be issued in July, and continued at regular intervals 
until the work is completed. 

The design of the Miscellany is to supply the increasing demand for 
useful, instnictive, and entertaining reading, and to bring all the aids of 
literature to bear on t/ie cvUivation of the feelings and trnderstcindings of 
the people — to impress correct views on important moral and social ques- 
tions — suppress every species of strife ana savagery — cheer the Is^ginff 
and desponding, by the relation of tales drawn from the imagination <» 
popular writers — rouse the fancy, by descriptions of interesting foreign 
scenes — give a zest to every-day occupations, by ballad and lyrical po- 
etry — in short, to furnish an imobtrusive friend and guide, a lively fireside 
companion, as lar as that object can be attained through the instrumentality 
of books. 

The universally acknowledged merits of the Ctclopjedia of English 
Litebature, by the Chambers', connected with its rapid sale^ and the 
unbounded commendation bestowed by the press, give the publishers ftdl 
confidence in the real value and entire success of the present work. 

The subjoined table of contents of the first two volumes will dve the best 
idea of the comprehensive character and diversified contents of this work : 



VOL. 1. 

No. 1. life of Louis Philippe. 
Tale of Norfolk Island. 
Story of Colbert. 
The Employer and Employed. 
Time Enough. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Manoal for Inftnt Management. 
Piocioli, or the Prison Flower. 
Life in the Bosh. By a Lady. 

No. 2. William Tell and Switoerland. 
The Two Beggar Boys. A Tale. 
Poems of the I>ome8tic Affections. 
life of Grace Darling, &c. 
Story of Maurice and Genevieve. 
Religious Imposters. 
Anecdotes of Dogs. 

No. 8. Lb Boch^jaqnelein and the War in 
La Vendee. 
Journal of a Poor Yicar. 
Bomanoe of Geolc^. 
History of the Slave Trade. 
Walter Ruysdael, the Watohmaker. 
Chevy-Chase, and the Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethnal-Green. 



VOL. n. 

No. 4. Life of Nelson. 

The Temperance Movement. 
Story of Peter T^lliamson. 
Joan of Arc, Maid of Orleans. 
Annals of the Poor — Fesnala In- 
dustry and Intrepidity. 
Slavery in America. 

No. 6. A Visit to Vesuvius, PompeU, and 
Herculaneum. 

Story of Baptiste LuIIi. 

Select Poems of Kindnen to Ani- 
mals. 

Wallace and Bruce. 

Gases of Circumstantial Evidanoe. 

Story of Bichard Falconer, flee. 

No. 6. The Goldmaker^s Village. 

The Last Earl of Derwentwater. 
The Heroine of Siberia. 
Domestic Flower-Culture. 
Insurrections in Lyons. 
The Hermit of Warkwortii, and 
Other Ballads. 



Eaeh number will form a complete work, and every third number will be ftxmiahed 
with a title page and teble of contents, Uius forming a beautifully illustrated voluki. 
of over 500 pages, of usefUl and entertaining reading, adapted to every class of readers. 
TlMwhoIe to be completed in thistt iruMBERS, forming t£n eleqant voluxss. 

^C^ This work can be sent by mail to any part of the country. A direct remittance 
to the publishen of six dollars will pay for the entire work. This liberal discoonk 
for advance pay will nearly cover the cost of postage on the work. Those vdshfaig for 
one or more sample numbers can remit accordingly. 

0:7* Booksellers and Agents supplied on the most liberal terms. 



CHAMBEBS'S 

CYCLOP JIDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

A BXLEOnON OF THE CHOICEST PRODUCTIONS 

OF ENGLISH AUTHOBS, FROM THE EARLIEST TO THE PRESENT TIMK. 

COSSBCTED BT A CBITIGAL AlTD BIOORATHIGAL HI8TOBT. 

EDITED BY BOBEBT CHAMBEBS, 

A8SIITKD BT KOBEKT CAKKUTHKHS AND OTUXB BMIVBVT OKVTLBMBV. 

Complete in ttco imperial octavo volumeij of more than fourteen hundred pages tf 

double column letter press: and upwards of three hundred 

elegant illustrations. 



The Ctci/>pjedia of Ekolish Literature, now presented to the 
American pablic. originated in a desire to supply tne great body of the peo- 
ple with a rand or rea^in^ derived from the productions of the most talentcKl 
and the most elegant writers in the English language. It is hoped h^rebv 
to supplant, in a measure, the frivolous and corrupting productions with 
which the community is flooded, and to substitute for them the pith and 
marrow of substantial English literature ; — something that shall prove food 
for the intellect, shall cultivate the taste, and stimulate the moi^ sense. 
^ The design has been admirably executed, by the selection and concentrar 
tion of the most exqui'iite productions of English intellect, from the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon writers down to those of the present day. The series of 
autDors commences with Langland and Chaucer, and is continuous down 
to our time. We have specimens of theii best writings, headed in the sev- 
eral departments by Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton^ — by More, Bacon, 
Locke, — by Hooker, Taylor, Barrow, — oy Addison, Jolinson, Goldsmith, -- 
bv Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, — set in a biographical and critical history 
01 the literature itself. The whole is embellished vnth splendid wood en- 
gravings of the heads of the principal authors ^ a7td of interesting" events con- 
nected with their history and writings. No one can give a glance at the 
work without being struck with its beauty and cheapness. The editor, 
Bobert Chambers, is distinguished as the author of many valuable works, 
and as joint editor of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

To those whose educational privileges are few, who reside at a distance 
from libraries, and whose means are limited, such a book must be of un- 
speakable value, — A WHOLE English Library fused down into one 
CHEAP BOOK I Anv man, whatever his avocation or his location, may thus 
possess, in a portable and available form, the best intollectuaJ treasures the 
language affords. To those more fortunate individuals who may have the 
advantages of a regular course of education, this multum in parvo will be 
a valuable introduction to the great galaxy of English writers. 

As an evidence of the great popularity of the work in England, it may be 
stated that no less than forty thousand copies have been sold in Usi than 
three years ; and this almost without advertising or being indebted to any 
notice in the literary Reviews. 

In addition to the great number of pictorial illustrations given in the 
English edition, the American publishers have greatly enriched Uie work by 
the addition of fine steel and mezzotint engravings'of the heads of Shak- 
speare, Addison, Byron, a ftiU length portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a beauti- 
ful scenic representation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson. 

Booksellers and Agents supplied on the most liberal terms. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, BOSTON. 
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G FBINCIPIES OF ZOOlOIK; 

Torching the Struclurei Developtnent, Bistribntion, Bnd NaMrtl Af I 

rnngemeDt of the Races of Animals, living anil extinct; vith nnmanMB 1 

illastralions. For ihe nee of Sclioots and Colleges. Part 1. — COH- I 

FAiUTive PsYSiOLOor. Bj Louii Agassiz and AnguBttu A. Gob1I> I 

l2mo. Clotb. FricoSI.00. " 

CXP~This work itaa been already introdneed 'into several CoUcgM, ] 
AcadcmiBa nnd High Schools, and in high); commended hj the pnm 

thronshont the connlrr. It is re-printcd in Londoa and has been !»• \ 
Foivcd there with inucb faror. 
WflB Oicrtt B. Emtrim, Ei^., Ctirirman ^tJkl Battmi ScjImI Ccnmiua n Bnta 

nlogy. tl it fiicta 1 book Bi nilllil b« eipec[«il Crom the eminent nblllty of Ibe H 
Ibon, PrefeiKT AgiHlz ind Dr. GdhIiI. So Tar bs I know II !■ the matt tompcil 
benefve and pUlaknJilcDl fllDmenlBrv trvBEiea oa Ibh vubkeetj of ivhicb It tnnli 
wbicb bB4 yut 



^vi ■ppaared. 

ill adiptod tn th* I 



lit Naiuial Uimocftt 



Fnm Otarst P. FiAer, Etq., ofOtt CUttkal md KtglM Wfli Si 
" I cpnildet It admtrnblr adapted ta supply a want In our Audi 
tanltutlona. Il pn-arHU, calmly and (fMaiiMtleally, Ihe oJfmen 
Ibe hhmI intanMlng depanmenu of Natutsl Science, and by tbi 
■lylsand l^iniliaiity uTiuilliuiiatlunB, \i wnlladijitsd to tba An 



.pltcily«nil J 

aDMDdgiii^l 



••Tbiiwi 



been txpecled with ^oal intenel. Tt fa not vinply i fra 
luglit (he claHlHcatlon of Anlmala, but il b tsally wbal It 
Prjneiplei of Zordon,' earrylnf aa on slap by *tep, IVon 
"-- ■-— 'iB nif that Inflnlu plaa wbich U» Ar"-" 



by wbkh wi 

■InplHt iiutU to nu 
Nalurv Im raubllchMl 

■Mil Btw and TiHuible InTonnnlto 

" A nark (Dianallnt trva i 

Itivs U cumnry. Tba puMle _... 

of FroC AfiBfi. In lUe isepanikon ofi 

Dr. A. A. Could. The volumt la pirpaied Ax 
la ainpla and •■■montarir In ila aiyli', lii" '- " 
lanfa. yot wall aomleDiad, and bnnisbl 
porruH iDIendtd." 

Frtm AbN Ytrk DMritC SJu^l . 




Il aaraial of lb* bl|bly InlarHlIni I 
In lh**En(1iali laBiBHia, licaaU 
will btMudM with pnHland IM 
miBila la N*liinlUHWf]r,«*ir-" 
I vnlan* la ttnaly ■••culad, am 
-S fin Rhwlp. ind cpit*|«t II li 



mxCBVTLT rVBLItttBD. 

lODBlH FlElcT LITBIITVIE; 

Br L. Batmohd Db Vsbicoub; Edited bt W. 8. Chaax. 

]2mo. Price $1^. 

** Thli !■ one of th« moat readable. Intereitlnn, and profitable books q€ tbe kind 
whicli we eTer perMed, and cannol fail to Pjeaae, wkile it imparts the most ▼aJua- 
Me Infonnation to tbe intellifent reader. Too little has been generally known of 
the literary clMracleri of France, and but few persons are aware of their direcC and 
powerful afenry in the raiybty events which have convulsed that nation at diflbr- 
«Bt periods, dnriag ths taMt sbty years. This work, we believe, is the only me- 
diam in our langnage, through which the reader can obtain so ample, accurate, 
•nd critical a kauwleage of the literature of France and q€ its influence <« her 
civil interesU by its intimate relation to her polities. The notes Ij the editor, 
fiDrm a rich addition to the work.'*— PoreMiisictik JowrnaL 

** There is no other work, which gives anything like as com|4ete a view of the 
authors most worthy tabe known, who have flourished in the last flfky years. Tbe 
author has ei^oyed admirable advantages for making the English and Americans 
acquainted with the better class of writers among his country men. It will be 
found rich and valuable in the several departments embraced, vis. PhiloiM)^^^ 
l^Dlltical Tendencies, Criticism, History. Romance. The Drama, and Poetry, llie 
notes of the American editor, — a fine scludar, resident in France for the last few 
years.— frive Just that kind oif additional information which we now most desire. 
The brilliant hues of the changing panorama are thus made to pass l>efore our 
mind with such aids for separating them, and distinguishing their beauty, as can- 
lot ikil deeply to interest us."— Ate Bei^ard Meraay, 

THE FRERCH RET0LUT10R8, 

In 1789, 1830| akd 1848, in thjibb Volumes. Bt T. W. Redhead. 

Price 75 cents per Tolmie. 

This work, which has been in prepftratton dorinff the last two years, 
it WAS ori^nally intended, shoala be confined to a nistoiy of the deeply 
interesting period from 1789 till the fall of Napoleon, in 1815 : bat re- 
cent events have rendered it desirable to extend the narrative tiU the pre- 
tent time. The work will therefore comprehend an account of the first 
Revolation in France, the Consulate, the Empire, the Restoration, the 
Revolution of 1830, the Reign of Louis Philippe, and the Revolutionaiy 
Movements in 1848~the whole drawn firom original sources, and adapt- 
ed to popular reading. 

** The author appears to have prepared himself fw his task by a careful exami- 
nation of tlie best authorities — the writings of the actors in these various scenes ; 
and he has given the results of his examination in a style attractive for simplicity, 
directness and purity. It is tbe most comprehensive and valuable work on the 
subject that the general reader can find."— dSsMrtcoa TVsvsOsr. 

PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; 

OB, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL GODLINESS DRAWN 

FROM THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 

BY E. L. MAGOON, 

JLUTHOB OF ''the ORATOB8 OF THE AMERICAN BETOLUTION." 

CONTENTS.— Chap. i. Introductory j or» The Wise Preacher— 
Chap. ii. Captiousness ; or, The Censorious Man. — Chap. hi. Kind- 
ness J or, The Hero who hest Conquers. — Chap. it. Sobriety ; or, The 
Glory of Toung Men. — Chap. v. Frugality ; or, The Beauty of Old 
Age. — Chap. vi. Temptation; or, The Simpleton Snared. — Chap. 
VII. Integrity; or, The Tradesman Prospered.— Chap. viii. Extrav- 
agance ; or, The Spendthrift Disgraced. — Chap. iz. Vanity ; or, The 
Decorated FooL— Chap. x. Pride ; or, The Scomer Scorned. — Chap. 
XI. Idleness; or, The Slothful Self-Murdered.— Chap. xii. Industry; 
or, The Diligent made Rich. — Chap. xiii. Perseverance ; or, The In- 
vincible Champion. — Chap. xiv. Perseverance; Continued.— Chap. 
XV. Sincerity ; or, The Irrisistible Persuader.— Chap. xvi. Falsehood; 
or. The Dissembler Accused.— Chap. xvii. Deceit; or, The Knave 
'Smashed.— Chap, xviiv Flattery; or, The Lurking Foe. 



flE GHDtCH IN ElBIBSTl 

Bt John Akoxll Jaicbb. 

18mo. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

** A very waMnaUe pablicatkm. The ehorcb nnhrerMl needs • r»-mwak«iiag 
to its bigb Tocation, and this is a book to effect, so flur as biunan intellect can, tlM 
much desired resuscitation."— JV. F. Com. Jtdv. 

** We are glad to see that this subject has arrested the pen of Mr. James. We 
welcome and commend iu Let it be scattered like autumn leaves. We believe 
its perusal will do much to impress a conviction of the hi^ mission '^f the Chris- 
tian, and much to arouse the Christian to fulfil it. The reader will feel that he is 
called into the Church of Christ, not to enjoy only, but to labor, and that his IMtas- 
ter*s business is not a business to be approached with an indifferent heart or a h^*- 
ble hand."— JV. T, Recorder. 

** We rejoice that this work has been republished in this country, and we can- 
not too strongly commend it to the serious perusal of the churches of every name.*' 
"OunaUmn, JuUanee, 

** Its arguments and appeals are well adapted to rouse to action, and the times 
call for such a book, which we trust will be universally read."— JV. Y. Okgtrver, 

** Bfr. James' writings all have one object, to do execution. He writes under 
the impulse — ^Do something, do it. He studies not to be a nrofound or learned, 
but a practical writer. He aims to raise the standard of piety, holiness in the heart 
and holiness of life. The influence which this work will exert on the church 
must be highly salutary."— jBiMton Recorder. 

THE PERSON AND WOBI OF CHBIST, 

Bt Ernkst Sabtorius, D. D. Translated bt O. S. StbaknS) A. M. 

18mo. Cloth. 42 cts. 

From the AVw York Oboorver, 

** A work of much ability, and presenting thA argumimt in a style that will be 
new to most American readers, it will deservedly attract attention." 

From the ChrisUoM Index, 

** Whether we consider the importance of the subjects discussed, or the per- 
spicuous exhibition of truth in the volume before us, the chaste and elegant ^le 
used, or the devout spirit of the author, we cannot but desire that the work may 
meet with an extensive circulation." 

From ike Mtckigan CkristUun IleroUL 

** It will be found both fVom the important subjects discussed, as well as llM 
earnestness, beauty and vivacity of its style, to possess the qualities which should 
recommend it to the fkvor of the Christian public" 



Dr. Harris' new Work in Press. 

SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY, VOL. II. 

The Pre- Adamite Earth, the first Tolame of the series, was receired 
with mach favor, — the second volamc (which is to be readv this month,) 
will fally sustain the Expectations of the admirers of Dr. tiarris' works, 
and enjoy even greater popolarity, as the subject of the volume is one of 
more general interest, and should enpagc the attention of all Christians. 

D:7*By special arrangement with The Author^ (who will participate in 
the profits of the ^ition J the American publishers will be supplied with 
the early sheets of the future volumes of this work, and issac it simidtft- 
nconsly with the London Edition. 



EBCXXTLT PUBLiaHXD. 

THE SOCIAL PSALMIST; 

A new Selection of Hjmns for Conference Meetings and Family Wor- 

sliip, by Baron Stow and S. F. Smith. 

Qi^Thia selection has been in preparation nearly five years. It has 
been the aim of the editors to supply a work of not only elevated poetic 
and musical merit, bnt of true devotional spirit, embracing, with many 
Hew hymns, all those which have been long familiar in the Conference 
meeting, and hallowed by early association of home and social prayer. 

The work contains three hundred and fifty hymns, on good, clear 
type, and is sold cheap. 

JExtractfrom the Preface. 

After the publication of the Psalmist, the editors found in their pos- 
session a considerable number of hymns, consecrated in the aflections of 
Christians, but which the limits prescribed to them necessarily excluded. 
There were almo hymns, breathing a pious spirit, and dear to many of 
the people of God, — thoujzh of a less elevated character, yet not particu- 
larly objectionable, — which it Was not deemed expedient to admit in 
that work. These compositions Were immediately collected together, and 
combined with Other familiar and excellent hymns, marked by a pure 
taste and correct sentiment and expression. During the last five years, 
the selection has been often revised, and additions made to it of such 
pieces ns have seemed adapted to its design. 

To give to the prayer-meeting and the family circle Christian poetry 
of a suitable character, and thus, at the same time, to purify the taste 
and to foster the spirit of devotion, is certainly a worthy object. The 
standard hymns of the Christian church are the most fit to be enshrined 
in the memory of the devout, as helps of their worship and their piety. 
Their familiarity, instead of being an objection to them, is their highest 
praise. That they have expressed the divine aspirations of those who 
nave passed on to the worship of the heavenly temple, ffives them a 
charm which compositions wholly new could not claim. In the minds 
of diflfercnt Christians, we believe that almost every hymn in this book 
will summon up some sweet and holy recollections. 

DAILY DUTIES, containing the "Bible and the Closet" and the 
" Family Altar," in one volume. Cloth, gilt edges. 50 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S PRIVATE COMPANION, containing the 
"Daily Manna" and the "Young Communicant," in one volume. 
Cloth, gilt edges. 50 cents. 

CONSOLATION FOR THE AFFLICTED, containing the " Silent 
Comforter" and the "Attractions of Heaven." Cloth, gilt edges. 50 
cents. 

GOLDEN GEMS ; for the Christian. Selected from the writings of 
the Rev. John Flavel, with a Memoir of the Author, by Rev. Joseph 
Banvard. Cloth, gilt edges. 31 cents. 

THE CHURCH MEMBERS' HAND BOOK, a plain Guide to the 
Doctrines and Practice of Baptist Churches. By Rev. Wm. Crowell, 
Author of the " Church Members' Manual.'' In press. 
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A FINE IS INCURRED IF THIS BOOK IS 
•NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW.' 
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